





POWDER ’EM WITH VICTOR SHELLS 


AKE a stroll down the line or around 

a skeet field as the boys swing into 

action, You'll find the high guns loading 
up with Victor shells. 

The famous orange-colored Victor 

Trap and Victor Skeet loads do greater 





justice to your shooting skill. Their 
speed-intensity-priming says “Go!” to 
the charge in 1/5000-th of a second. It 
beats the lag between trigger and target 
and lets you follow through smoothly. 
And Rustless priming prevents corrosion 







AT IMPORTANT MEETS 


high guns favor these 








OR ANGE-c yi yred, 
Easy to identify. Easy to 
buy. Sold the world over, 


—you never have to clean your gun. 

Every ounce of power is kept behind 
the charge by genuine hair-felt, gas-tight 
wads. They’renon-disintegrating—won’t 
feather and blow back in your eyes in 
weather. And Victor 
shot slams out in a denser, harder-hit- 


windy uniform 
ting pattern that centers where you aim. 
So, before you step up for your next 
round of skeet or trap-shooting, slip a 
boxful of Victor shells into your jacket 
relax—and then “go straight.” 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. G-43, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
“Victor”, “Rustless” and “De Luxe Led ire registered 


trade-m ie if the Peters Cartridge Division. 
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PETERS DE LUXE TARGET is le especially for water- 
J atond upland ga iE y lo " rp » be el crimp: 1887 + PETERS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY + 1937 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE SPORTSMAN 








TAKE 


PFLUEGER ~ 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER ) 


TACKLE 








Pflueger 
SUPREME 














Use Pflueger Tackle and you will “go fish- . s PIPPIN 
ing” more often. Pflueger Reels and Baits Fly Rod Fly Rod 
WOBBLER WOBBLER 


have that superior construction which will 
give you new thrills out of every fishing 
trip. Built from long experience which has 
made Pflueger “‘A Great Name in Tackle.” 

Note how Pflueger Reels are used by 
winners in fishing contests. Take Pflueger 
Tackle THIS SEASON and realize your 
ambitions. 

Pflueger Tackle includes Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Leaders, Spinners, Rods, Lines— 
everything smart anglers desire for suc- 
cessful fishing in salt or fresh water. 






LUMINOUS 
TANDEM 


Spinner 
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Pflueger Pflueger PIPPIN 45 ’ NY 
SUPREME AKRON Fly Rod ) 
$25.00 No. 1893— WOBBLER % ™ 
Pfive Go yd......$5.50 8 Finishes. Size a) ae 
o. 1894— anees 40c he 

NOBBY 80 yd...... 50 si ; 
SatinFinishNick- No. 1893L— 6o Pflueger ~~ © 
alum weighs only yd. Light TEMPLAR ae 
Wy, M4 oz. Spool..... $ No. 1419%— ; 

0. 1963. .$8.00 CHUM 400 yd.. ora 50 Pf i PALOMINE 
Pflueger Fly Rod —_ a “39.00 ~—o ame Minnow 
OHIO WOBBLER — ” AKRON 

Star Wheel Drag Size14..... 30c Luminous , 
—Free Spool. Pfluege: TANDEM 
No. 1978— MEDALIST pera 
250 yds... .$6.00 4 sizes— No. 1998—7 sizes 
Pflueger $4.50 to $8.00 . -35¢ to 75¢ each . 
CAPITOL PAL-O-MINE CHUM SPOON , 
No. 1985 $ 8.25 Minnow Ne. 7172—Sizes 
No. 1988: . 10.00 3 sizes—15 Fin- 2, 3, 4, 5. Prices 
No. 1989. .12.00 ishes. .60c to 85c «7% 60c, 70c CHUM 







SPOON-— 
Pocket Catalog and Weedless 
Fishing Guide—FREE 


A catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Rods and 
other items for every angler’s needs. 
Facts and illustrations on over 50 
leading game fish. Sent FREE. 


! 
The Enterprise Mfg. Company ! 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. : 
1 
1 
1 
1 





Dept. OL-7 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, Phlueger Pocket Catalog No.157 
AE aE ae Oe Se ep BL 1 “4 
I a re ” 
BR Ma lt es TE eee ! Pflueger MEDALIST Pflueger TEMPLAR 
CBs et etenanteb and ce seiniiines State..... ! 
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WHAT TO DO 


in JULY 


cause of warmer water, spread all 


‘T cau game fish of the sea are now, be- 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


July is the month that has been eagerly 


awaited by thousands of salt-water an- 


glers. A quick summary of good loca- 
tions is given below. 
Pacific Coast: For 


salmon, Puget 


Sound, Wash., and the mouth of the 
Columbia, in Oregon; for striped bass, 
the coast near San Francisco; for yel- 
lowtail, sea bass, broadbill, and tuna, 


Catalina Island and San Diego, Cal. 


Gulf of Mexico: Tarpon in various 


Texas “passes” and along the West 


Coast of Florida. 


South Atlantic Coast: For tuna, marlin, 


sailfish, bonito, etc., Miami Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, Palm Beach, and Stuart, 


Fla.; for channel bass, bluefish, etc., Hat- 





teras and Oregon Inlet, N.C., Chinco- 
teague, and Wachapreague, Va. 


North Atlantic Coast: For tuna, blue- 


fish, etc., Beach Haven, N.J.; for weak- 
fish, Peconic Bay, L.I.; for broadbill, 
tuna, etc., Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Block Island, R.I., Ogun- 
quit, Me., Wedgeport and Liverpool, N.S. 

Of the fresh-water fish, bass and pike 
are the objectives of many vacationists. 
You can’t do better for these fish than 
to go to Maine, New York, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ontario, 
or Quebec. 

A brief summary of the open seasons 
during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an 
asterisk (*) either have seasons open a 
part of the month only, or have local ex- 
ceptions. 

SALMON: Cal.*, Id.*, Me., Mass., 
Minn., Mont.*, N.H., N.M., N.Y., N.D., 
Ohio, Ore., Ut., Vt., Wash.*, W. Va., 
Wyo., N.B., N.S., P.E.I., Que., N.F. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ariz., Ark., Cal.*, 
Col., Conn.*, Del., Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., Ia., 
Ky., Me., Md.*, Mass.*, Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Mont.*, Neb., Nev., N.H., N.J.*, N.M., 
N.Y., N.C., N.D., Ohio, Okla., Ore.*, Pa., 
ns.” ban» Bary Teen, Te7, Lt, Vt. 


Wash., W. Va.*, Wis., Wyo., Alta., B.C.*, 


Manit., N.B., 
Sask. 

BASS: Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., D.C., Fla., Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., 
Ia., Kan., Ky., La., Me., Md.*, Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N.H., N.J., 
Okla., Ore., Pa., R.1., 8.C., S.D., Tenn., 


N.S., Ont., P.E.I., Que., 


Tex.*, Ut., Vt., Va., Wash.*, W. Va., Wis., 


Wyo., Alta., B.C., Manit., P.E.I., Que. 

PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Conn., Del., 
Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., Me., Md., 
Mass., Mich., Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
N.H., N.J., N.Y., NC., N.D., Ohio, Pa., 
ni. £0. GD. Tenn. Toaa*, Vu. Va", 
W. Va., Wis., Wyo., Alta., Manit., N.B., 
Ont., Que., Sask. 

MUSKIES: Mich., Minn., N.H., N.Y., 
N.C., Ohio, Pa., Tenn, Vt., W. Va., Wis., 
Manit., Ont., Que. 
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How lang with a Schick last? 


A radio officer on a 

ship continuously 

travelling between 
1d ] 


cola Climates and 


the tropics writes 





AC and DC that he has shaved 


every day for tl 


rec 
vears with a Schick and never spent a 
penny for repairs o1 replaceme nts. And his 
shaver does not show the slight st sign of wear. 

Frankly we don’t know how long a 
Schick will shave. Some of the first Schick 
Shavers, made five years ago, are still run- 
ning perfectly and shaving as quickly and 
closely as they did in the beginning. 
Many customers write and tell us of from 
one to four years’ perfect shaving service 
from their Schick Shavers. One man has 
reported 2000 shaves from his Schick— 


another 1500, 
How Could Shaving Cost Less? 


Even three years of once-a-day shaving 
with the Schick brings the cost of shaving 
down to less than a penny-and-a-half a 
shave—and the shaver is still gor cd. 
Contrast this with the cost of buying 
blades, sharpeners, soap, cream, brush and 


lotion, 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, IN¢ STAMFORD, ¢ 


Im anada, Henry Birks & S& 


SCHICK 





Economy is a Minor Factor 


The best reason for owning a Schick 1s that 
it brings more pleasure into a man’s life 
than he can get from any other personal 
p« SSECSSION, 

He cannot cut, scrape nor hurt himself. 
He can shave twice a day, shave in the 
dark, read while he shaves, shave with his 
coat on or while wearing glasses if he 
desires. 

With the Schick, the scar tissue formed 
by blade-shaving, vanishes and a new, 
more youthful and flexible skin replaces 


the dead, scaly skin. 
Believe The Men Who Use Schicks 


Schick users will tell you they would not 
sell their shavers for $100 if they could 
not buy another. 

More than a million are in daily use on 
tough beards, tender skins, on faces that 
used to have ingrowing hairs, on cheeks 
that never knew a comfortable moment 


under the old method of shaving. 
See a Dealer Today 
Any of our dealers will show you a Schick 


Shaver and explain how you should use 


it. Do not postpone shaving comfort 


another day . 


Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. 


leading stores throughout Canada, 


SHAVER 













%& 5 RUSTIC CAMPS * GOOD BEDS 
—BEST FOOD »* FRESH VEGETABLES 
AND CREAM * IDEAL FOR WOMEN 
%& REASONABLE RATES 


Scores of Muskies are caught up here 
every year and many are real prize tro- 
phies. The World’s Record—58'4 pounds 
—was taken by one of our guests. Outly- 
ing camps are farther into the wilderness in 
virgin fishing waters. Musky, Lake Trout, 
Bass, Wall-eye and Tiger Pike abound 
and grow to record size. September and 
October provide both fishing and mar- 
velous duck shooting. Big game in sea- 
son—Moose, Deer, Bear. Spring Bear 
shooting in May. Best equipment. 
Canoe trips outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Make reservations now. 
Write for folder today. Address 


Green's Camps 


NESTORS FALLS * ONTARIO * CANADA 


) PRIZE 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 

been cought ot Calvert's than at ony other 

camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 

the post 24 years prove this statement. The a 

World's Record Musky came from these waters. é 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 

Bear hunting in May. Six comps. Comfort- 

able cottages Modern Houseboat and rg 

Cruiser for charter. Conce trips out- o 

fitted. Write for folder 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + OUOW 
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~~ “LAKE OF 
THE WOODS’ 


Dalseg’s Camp 


sus Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 








Located on the fam¢ 


Woods, where you will gett PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
rROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations guar 
anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 


LAKE OF THE WOODS LODGE 











Two camps located in Sabaskong and Whitefish 
Bays. Easily reached by highway. American and 
house-keeping plans. Houseboat and private log 
cabin accommodation. Fish for prize mus skies, 
salmon trout, bass, wall eyed pike and northern 


Big game hunting in season. Write for folder. 


JAMIESON BROS. 


Ontario, Canada 


pike. 








LONE PINE LODGE 


In the far north of Whitefish Bay Lake of 
the Woods. Best location also for Bass, 
Northern Pike and Walleyes. 
Boats, Motors, experienced guides. The kind 
of service you want to make your fishing trip 
a real one. Write for details. 


H. C. Brock Kenora, Ontario, Canada 
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USKIE fishing in the Muskingum 
iM and its tributaries is likely to be 
unsatisfactory, but there are some 
fish in those waters that would bring a 
big grin to the face of a veteran angler. 

There are muskies in Wills and Meigs 
creeks. The Wills has been hurt by mine 
pollution. The Killbuck, where it enters 
the Walhonding about 5 miles above 
Coshocton, has more muskies and big 
wall-eyes than any stream in the drain- 
age area. But it is not adapted to the 
conventional rod-and-reel fishing. For 
the most part, it is slow, sluggish, and 
very seldom clear. I have seen fish 
weighing up to 35 lb. taken on trot lines, 
and have always believed that a fisher- 
man using a rod and reel, with a 6 to 8-in. 
chub or sucker for bait, would eventu- 
ally tie up to one. 

The fall, when the water is running 
clear and cold, is the best time for bait 
casting for muskies. The lower Tusca- 
rawas is best at this time. The holes 
should be cast, but they must be stalked 
as you would stalk a deer. The cast 
should be made as a short-armed jab, 
from a kneeling position. Fishing for 
muskies, in all these streams, requires 
years of patient study before you can be 
reasonably sure of striking pay dirt. 

These big muskies are scattered over 
a wide area. Two men I know were 
fishing for suckers in Little Sugar Creek 
south of Canton early one spring. The 
creek at that point was only as wide as 
a city street. Suddenly there was a great 
commotion in the pool, suckers broke 
the surface, one jumped on the bank at 
their feet, and then above the water ap- 
peared the tail of a muskie, almost as 
broad as your two hands.—Homer Bow. 


Southern Trout Fishing 

OR trout fishing in Virginia, I sug- 

gest Cripple Creek, located between 
Cedar Springs and Speedwell, reached 
by Route 11 from Roanoke, Va. to 
Wytheville, or to Rural Retreat. The 
headwaters of this stream lie above 
Cedar Springs. There the water is 
swift. The stream flows down into open 
meadows where the water is deeper, and 
it is open for casting. It is a beautiful, 
cold stream, and in it I have caught 
rainbows up to 15 in. long. Accom- 
modations may be obtained at almost 
any farmhouse along this stream, and 
permission is readily granted by farm 
owners to fish through their property. 


GOSH! THEY GIVE 
TROUT BEDS TO 
SLEEP IN! 






For fishing at a higher level—from 
3,000 to 5,000 ft. above the sea—drive to 
Taylors Valley, and fish from there to 
Creek Junction, and from there to 
Konnarock. Taylors Valley can be 


} 
| 


| 



















Kenneally Lodge and Camps 
Hudson, Ontario, Canada 
CLIFF LAKE VERMILLION LAKE 


Canada’s finest MUSKIE and SMALL MOUTH 
BLACK BASS FISHING and MOOSE territory. Rex 
Beach, noted author, fished with us in 1936. Make 


reservations as early as possible. 
P. H. Ament, Owner-Manager 


Salmon Trout—Black Bass 
Muskies—Moose 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
aceful Northland es. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
o your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 

bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; some lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 

Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Box R, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont. 


~ BLACK BASS—TROUT—PICKEREL 
New Unfished Territory 


Six Pomrt Lopce 


In Canadian Pine Wilderness 





An exclusive log cabin camp off the aeomed trail. Fish 
a lake a day for a week—and back to « p for dinner 
Good food and 7 BOOKLET. L. B. Greene, Room 
1205, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. or 


Paudash, Ontario, Canada 


Aa A hh th dh ee ll Ai tA At th 


v) Fightin’ Fish! 


Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and 
muskies. Four fighting fish delight 
the angler. The lakes and streams 
of Algonquin Park offer diversified fishing thruout 


the summer months. Folder on Request 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 15, Pembroke 
_MYVYVVVYVVYVYVYVVVVVYVVVYY VYVVYVYYYVYVY YYVYYYYYYYVY VYYYY 


Camp Metagamasine 


(Pronounced Me-tog’-a-ma-seen) 


In the heart of the best Canadian fishing waters. A real 
camp for real fishermen. Most comfortable cabins. Best 
of beds. Mighty good meals for the hungry fisherman. A 
camp maintained with one idea in mind: ‘‘your comfort— 
your good time and the best of fishing luck’’. Plan now 
for the best diversified fishing vacation you ever had. 
Write TODAY for our rates. 


CAMP METAGAMASINE 


Skead P. O. Sudbury District Ontario, Canada 


| ETUVUVUUYUUVUUUVUUUUNETS | 
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Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Wall game 

h that make your gear sing and your ner tingle, 
are laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 
at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guests 
an drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 


CAMP HARGIR 


Sudbury District—Northern Ontario, Canada 


Small 











Wollesley Bay 
On French River 


Good automobile road to the Bay. One night from 
Toronto by railway. Comfortable screened log sleep- 
ing cabins. Quiet...one mile away from noisy people. 
Delicious home cooking. Excellent fishing in countless 


PICKEREL, 
to be 


bays and streams for BASS, MUSKIE 
NORTHERN PIKE. Make reservations early 
sure of room. For information, write 


_J. G. Girard, Mor., Noelville Post Office. Ontario, Canada 
Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "sss" 


ONTARIO 
On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 








A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 


ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June ist, L 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 
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| reached from Wytheville to Glade 

| Springs, via Route 11. At Glade Springs, 
the road turns left to Damascus, then 
goes from Damascus to Taylors Valley, 
a distance of about five miles. Accom- 
modations can be obtained in Taylors 
Valley. This is in a rugged, mountain 
country. 

Western North Carolina has some 
good trout streams. Banners Elk, N. C., 
is a good spot. Fish from there to Elk 
Park. It is a beautiful stream, and 
brown trout have been caught in it 
weighing up to5lb. It is an ideal stream 
for fly casting, and is stocked yearly 
with trout 8 in. to 15 in. The scenery 
will long be remembered. Accommoda- 
tions may be had either in Banners Elk 
or Elk Park.—Fred H. Blood. 


Fishing In the West Indies 


EVELOPMENT of fishing in the 
West Indies is under consideration, 
and it is probable that, before long, suit- 
able facilities will be available for the 
salt-water angler in the way of boats 
and trained boatmen. Last fall a survey 


HEY, QUIT | 
YOUR FOOLIN! 





of the fishing possibilities was made for 
a steamship company by an expert Flori- 
da angler. He reported that, although he 
had traveled all over the Caribbean and 
the islands adjacent to Panama, he felt 
that the waters around Cap Haitien and 
Port de Paix in Haiti held the greatest 
prospects for game fishing of any place 
he had ever seen. The steamship com- 
pany intends to test this fishing early 
this season, and, if the test is satisfacto- 
ry, to make proper development. 

Last winter, a few swordfish were 
caught around Kingston, Jamaica, but 
the fishing possibilities there have not 

| yet been thoroughly explored, and suita- 
ble facilities for the sportsmen are yet 
to be provided. 

The San Blas Islands and the Pearl 
Islands, off Panama, offer good sport 
which is enjoyed by parties from the 
Panama Canal Zone. At certain seasons 
of the year there is also good fishing at 
the Spillway along the canal. 

It is safe to say that in the near future 
this virgin fishing will be heard from, 
but, at present, it awaits a certain 
amount of planning and effort to make 
it available and reasonable to Northern 
anglers.—John Phipping. 


More Adirondack Fishing 


OR early-season fishing, I like the 
Chain lakes, near Newcomb, N. Y. 
The trout do not run large—only 10 in. 
| to 15 in.—but they are real speckled 
trout and plentiful. The best time is a 
| week to 10 days after the ice goes out— 
usually the last of April or the beginning 
of May. It is a beautiful country, and, 
since you are too early for the flies at 
| that time, you are able to enjoy it. 
For June fishing, there is some good 
trout water to be reached from Indian 
Lake. Among the waters are the West 
Canada Lake, Brook Trout Lake, and 
Little Mud Lake, all drained by the In- 
dian River. They are a good day’s trip 
from Indian Lake, and camping is nec- 
essary. 
For bass and pike, the upper Hudson 
River is good. The vicinity of the mouth 
of the Indian River is as good a spot as 
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Tackle BUSTING BASS 


] and 





Savage, Fighting 
“rUSKIES” — in 
CANADAY 


ERE’S a TIP from experts! 
. For black bass that strike 
hard and fight with frantic fury and 
for big vicious “muskies”, your best 
bet is to fish the cold, clear waters in 
territory conveniently reached from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in East- 
ern Canada. There are also many ex- 
cellent waters for large, sporty brook 
trout, “wall eyes” and Great Northern pike. Farther west in the Canadian 
Rockies, you ‘ll find cut-throat, rainbow, Kamloops and Dolly Varden trout. 
Come by train—the travel-comfort way—it eliminates motor driving responsi- 
bilities and strain and gives you more time for fishing. 

















“BET IT GOES FIVE POUNDS” 


Write NOW, specifying the kind of fish you want, time you have available 
and your choice of region. Our fishing Scouts keep us fully and accurately 
informed so that we can be of valuable help in connection with your plans. 


Camadian Pacific 


Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 227 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 











LINGERLONG LODGE 


Parry Sound District of Ontario 
Spend your vacation here and enjoy your- 
self... whether you fish, rest or play. Best 
fishing in Ontario. All sports except golf. 
New equipment. Write for folder. 


ARDBEG, ONT., CANADA 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI i: cs 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 

‘ real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timag rami Forest | 

Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, as Pickerel, 


Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 
T. Wilson, Wabi- Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 


24 PAGE BOOK 
{LLUSTRATING 











* 
TO FISHERMEN >: WR/7E 
CONVENTION HALL—Room 202 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 



























“VACATION in Northern Ontario this year. Follow the 
crowd northward to the land of the Eighth Wonder. Send 
for free copy of THE NORTHERN ONTARIO TOURIST 
AND INDUSTRIAL GUIDE, 


“THE TOURIST”’ 


56‘. Adelaide Street, East 6 Toronto, Canada 


‘CAMP EUCAROMA| 


| 

| 

‘““Northwood’s Family Bungalow Camp” | 
ONTARIO | 


BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, 


Make this year’s a vacation never to be 





forgotten. Bring the family to the north 

woods. Every home comfort. Splendid Other information requested. 

fishing, hiking, canoeing, bathing. Good Hunting and Fishing CJ Camping 
beds, wonderful home cooking. Reached 7g - a qi 

by rail or auto. Send for illustrated > C) Canoe Trips for Boys () For Girls oO Mining 
booklet and testimonials. LJ Prospecting Trips for Boys © Farming 


Main 4992, Cleveland, O. 


R. T. Morgan, 733 Guardian Bidg., _D Airplane Service __O) Real Estate _ 








LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Timagami Forest Reserve 


Unspoiled fishing for 
Small-Mouth Bass, Salmon 
and Lake Trout, Wall-Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike.Camp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 
rowboats, outboard motors for 
rent. Huge log lodge and cabins 
i accommoda 
Write 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 


ONTARIO 


provide splendid 
tion for whole oon ily 
for illustrated b« et 


Timagami aia Timageas | 
—Ontario—Canada 








CRUISE EXPLORE 4, 


SUPERIOR-QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE CU et TING SERVICE 
FOR CANOE TRIP 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig mak Moaneger 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON,MINN. 


























Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 

Bare Screes and Lofty 

Ridges, Haunts of Moose, Elk 

and Caribou, Giant Grizzlies, 

Bighorn Sheep and Mountain 
Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT 
TROPHIES. 


For 


Information and Literature write to 


BUREAU of PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 


FALL HUNTS 
Mixed Bags 

































Hiunt in Alaska for ; 
World record tro- sa 
phies, Kodiak, griz- , 
aly, black bear: cari- ‘ 
bou; mountain sheep 

and goat: Kenai 

moose Individually 

planned parties, de 

luxe or rough as you 

Wish. Some hunts for 

$750 Fall seasen 

from August 20 to 

November 1. 





WRITE OR WIRE FOR OETA! 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Cable Address AGTA - Box L . Anchorage, Alaska 


Hunt and Fish at the C.0.1.C.H. 


EXPENSES POOLED—NO PROFITS TO ANYONE 
Total cost of 10 day trip after le aving ears need not ex- 
ceed $100, including —- hip fee. Only a few vacancies 
left as limit is 25 rporated club, large virgin terri- 
tory away from be at track Prize trophies are being 
obtained every year. Moose, Bear, Wolves—tTrout, 
Pike, Birds, ete 


Deer, 


r full information write 


CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 
Bx. 99 


Big nee Shooting 





An American who has spent the past fifteen 
years in Upper Burma, India, and who knows 
the country and people, would like to arrange 
a party of five men for Big Game Shooting. 
I will Guarantee to show you wild Elephant, 
Bison, Saing and other game as well as an 
abundance of wild fowl. All the necessary 
firearms, hunters, servants and accommoda- 
tions provided. The trip will take five months 
and will take you around the world. Leaving 
the United States in January Everything 
furnished except your passport. For further 
information. Address 


**SHIK A R?”? 
% Outdoor Life. 353 4th Ave. N. Y. 
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Asbestos, P.Q. 
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any, this Indian River being a differ- 
ent stream from the one just referred 
to. There are accommodations there. 
The Blackwell Stillwater, about 3 miles 
above the mouth of the Indian, furnishes 
some good bass and pike. In the swift 
water of the Hudson, you may lose 
about three fish out of four, but it’s 
a lot of fun.—E. E. Schermerhorn. 


Northern Vermont Trout 


HE Willoughby Lake section of Ver- 

mont, about 20 miles north of Saint 
Johnsbury, is a good area for trout fish- 
ing. The lake itself affords excellent 
opportunities to cast for large rainbows 
and brook trout, both from shore and 
from a boat, though the best way is to 
hire a motor boat, and fish the places 
where the brooks enter the lake. Sucha 
boat and a good guide are obtainable at 
a low price. 

Within a radius of 10 to 12 miles of 
the lake are from eight to 15 ponds 
where the fly-fishing for brook trout is 
excellent, and fish weighing up to 3 and 
4 lb. are often caught. Some of these 
ponds are Long, Newark, Jobes, Nigger, 
and Bald Hill. I have fished much on 
Long Pond, with good results. The out- 
let of Willoughby is excellent for large 
rainbows and brown trout. 

Just 12 miles from Derby is Echo Pond 
and the outlet to the pond, both of them 
good fly-fishing waters. Holland Pond 
and the Tombifobia River, its outlet, 
contain some good-sized trout. 

All these waters are accessible from a 
highway. They are so situated that it 
is possible to fish several of them in one 
day, and the fish are usually taking in 
some of them at any time. I have had 
my best luck about the first part of June, 
and the latter part of July, but the best 
times depend upon the condition of the 
water. The best flies to use are Par- 
machene Belle, Coachman, Royal Coach- 
man, Black Gnat, Green and Brown 
Hackles, and Silver Doctor. Accommoda- 
tions are easily found.—Mitchell J. Hunt. 


Virginia Coast Fishing 

APE CHARLES is in Northampton 

County, Va., on the eastern shore. I 
have fished many waters, from Nova 
Scotia to Brazil, and nowhere have found 
better fishing than in this section. The 
season of 1936 was excellent. This is the 
record made by one boat going out of 
Cape Charles: 53 channel bass were tak- 
en on rod and line in one day; 749 chan- 
nel bass were taken during the season; 
more than 2,000 each of both bluefish and 
sea trout also were caught; a black 
bonito weighing 88% lb. was taken; and 
the average weight of all the channel 
bass taken was 48 lb. 

I have seen others take, and myself 
have caught, channel bass averaging 50 
lb, just as fast as they could be beached. 
This is still almost a virgin fishing 
ground, due to the fact that it has been, 
up to recently, difficult of access. But 
channel and harbor dredging, together 
with good roads, have now made this 
fine fishing easy to reach.—W. T. Lewis. 


Upper Peninsula Fish 


HE best trout streams in the Upper 

Peninsula are in the western part, in 
my opinion. A good point for this fishing 
in Michigamme, 45 miles west of Mar- 
quette. There are plenty of good streams 
in that section, such as the Yellow Dog, 
Dead River, and several branches of the 
Michigamme. Not so far away is the 
Crow River, 6 miles southeast of Gould 
City, in Luce County. Then there is 
also the main stream of the Carp River, 


southwest of Trout Lake, in Mackinac 
County. The Pine River, near Rudyard 
in Chippewa County, is also very good, 
especially for rainbows. All of these 
streams are accessible, and there are 
good camping places. There are places 








on these streams that must be packed to. 

There is good mackinaw trout fishing 
around Mackinac Island, and some very 
good muskie fishing across from the 
island on the shore of the mainland of 
the Upper Peninsula. For a man desir- 
ing mixed fishing, Manistique Lake is 
good. There is good lake fishing there 
for Northern pike, wall-eyes, perch and 
bluegills, and within driving distance 
are the Crow River, the Fox River— 
main stream and North Branch—the 
Two Heart, and several other good trout 
streams.—G. A. McCoy. 


Varied Wisconsin Fishing 


HERE is good fishing around Hayward, 

Wis. Several are good trout streams, 
containing both brook trout and rain- 
bows, that are well-stocked. Sand Lake, 
near Hayward, has large muskies, large 
and small-mouthed bass, crappies, and 
pike. Hayward is about 60 miles south- 
west of Ashland, and about 400 miles 
from Chicago. 

For all-year fishing for wall-eyes, great 
Northern pike, pickerel, bass, and perch, 
I recommend the Kakaugon sloughs, sit- 
uated in the northeast corner of Che- 
quamegon Bay. These fishing grounds 
are about 7 miles northeast of Ashland, 
and about 5 miles northwest of the In- 
dian village of Odanah. They are acces- 
sible only by water, either from Odanah 
or Ashland. The fishing grounds are s¢ 
protected as to enable a small boat ta 
navigate safely in any kind of weather, 
and a sand beach peninsula makes a 
perfect camping site. 

From Ashland the Apostle Islands 
may be reached. Lake trout and salm- 
on abound around the shoals and reefs 
which surround these islands. There are 
22 islands in the group. The fish average 
from 5 to 10 lbs., but often one of 20 to 
30 lb. will be hooked. There is a short 
period about the latter part of June, or 
the first part of July, when these big 
fish rise to the surface during the hatch- 
ing of the Cisco flies, and at that time 
they will strike at common bass or trout 
flies. This is only for a brief period, as 
they are generally deep-water fish, to be 
fished for in the rocky depths with heavy 
tackle. The months of June and July 
are the best for fishing around the Apos- 
tles—Ed J. Newman. 


Northwest Roadside Fishing 


N MOST sections, it is a chore to reach 

good fishing grounds and get your fish, 
and there are few places where the 
tourist can stop in the afternoon beside 
a lake or river, park his car and be as- 
sured of enough fish to supply the fry- 
ing pan for supper. There are such 
places in Oregon and Washington, and, 
during the season, trout, salmon, and 
sea fishing are unexcelled. 

In Oregon, the season in a number of 
rivers and lakes west of the Coast 
Range is open the entire year. In the 
lakes are trout, salmon, pan fish, stur- 
geon and bass. The rivers have trout 
and salmon. The bass may be taken 
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ARE YOU READY 
FOR YOUR FISHING TRIP? 
BRING THE FAMILY, AND 


HAVE A VACATION 
YOU WILL ENJOY... 


MICHIGAN 


L SUPERIOn ~ 





All of Summer's Joys 








<VAc a 
“4% 4 =< 6c in stamps for 72-pp 
} Gq Illustrated Book and 
z < g State Map. 
\ % | EAST MICHIGAN 
l= J Ee TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
a ~S Box26 Bay City, Mich. 


***Tis never far from anywhere in Michigan 
to a fishing lake or stream.” 


$$ 


{ Pmeucen (Afi) = 


Get that indescribable thrill of real Bass fishing. 
ests landed 143 in one 












Last June two Pinewood 
= day—believe it o andiocked Salmon and 
=> Trout fishing also. Come to Pinewood and bring 
amt ly. Every vacation pleasure—Swimming, 
Golf, Tennis, Dancing Canoe Trips with expert Guides. Out 
lying Camps. Pencing F L og Cabins , al] modern conveniences im rd 
food. Christian clientele. Reasonable Rates. CATALOC 
Pinewood Camps, a7 Main Street, Canton, Maine ine | 


GOING FISHING?) 


Enjoy Maine’s Famous Great Pond 
In The Belgrade Chain 
Finest BASS waters in the east—Open June to 
October. Overnight from New York City by 
through train. Established 30 years. Unsurpassed 
meals and accommodations. Write for booklet— 
Hillside Camp Club, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


OCKY SHORE CAMP 


Headwater Belgrades 
BLACK BASS AND PICKEREL FISH 
ING. Bathing Beach. Golf and other out 
door sports. Cabins with running w ater 
and _—, Electricity. Maid serv 





















Main dining room with good fox id in 
abundance. Established over 20 years 
Booklet 
H. C. AGRATI, E ast Lake, Oakland, Maine 
(oe NE sto ND LODGES 
vo If you like good fishing you are in the heart of Maine's 
*“fishingest fishing region. Stream pond or lake as 
you prefer. Al so every other vacation pleasure for you 
and your family Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, 
dancing, cards, mountain climbing, etc. Enjoy 
finest of modern hotel or log lodge accommodations in 
the heart of the big Maine woods. Rustic Cocktail 

Lounge. Reasonable Rates. 

Write for FREE Catalog 


12 miles south of Jackman on Route 201 
H.P. McKenney, Mer. Box 46, Jackman ‘Sia. Me. 








PENOBSCOT LAKE CAMPS 
35 Miles North of Moosehead Lake 
A good place to spend your vacation. Unusually fine 


fishing. 7 outside ponds. Camps are 5 miles from main 
road. Three miles to walk. Electric lights, bath, running 
water. Finest vegetables from garden. Telephone 12-2 
Write for folder. 


GEORGE NASH, Prop., JACKMAN, MAINE 


Attean Lake Camps “stn: 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 


Ideal for summer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Recrea 
tional Resort. Every convenienee-—Every sport. Swimming 
Canoeing and Mt. Climbing. 

ONE CENTRAL DIMING ROOM 
21 Log cabins all with baths, a large office, Expert guides, 
Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegetables from our 


Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


camp garden. 
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with bait, plugs, flies, or doodle bugs. 
Bream and crappies also take flies in 
season. There are always some of these 
fish by the roadside ready to tangle with 
the fisherman. 

Accommodations are good, but you 
should stop early to obtain cabins or 
choice sites at the many forest camps 


provided by the state and forest de- 
partments. 
U. S. Highway No. 101 follows the 


coast, and is one continuous panorama 
of seascapes and forests of spruce and 
redwood. This highway will take you to 


any type of fishing you desire—river, 
lake, or ocean. At the ocean, only a 
stone’s throw away, are clams, crabs, 
and deep-sea fishing. 

Two gems among the lakes are Tah- 
kenish and Siltcoos. They are large 


lakes, with more than 100 miles of shore 
line. Large and small-mouth bass are 
plentiful. At Tahkenish boats are avail- 
able just across the road from the For- 
estry Camp. Lake Carter is about two 
miles north, with good trout fishing. No 
boats are available there. 

Lake Siltcoos is about four miles 
north, with 150 miles of shore line, and 
probably affords as great a variety of 
game and food fish as any lake in the 
country. Besides the game fish, you can 
take catfish up to 5 lb., and other pan 
fish assure you of a full frying pan. 
There are cabins and boats available. 

There are many other lakes and rivers 
in the Northwest equally as desirable. 
The lakes are beautiful and unspoiled, 
and many of these waters are so acces- 
sible that touring in this country is one 
long delight for the fisherman.—Dr. 
A. F. Campbell. 


Connecticut Leased Streams 
O INSURE trout fishing for its resi- 
dents, Connecticut has leased and 
placed under State control portions or 
all of a number of good streams. Desig- 
nated entrances and exits must be used 
for fishing these streams, and any in- 
fraction of the regulations may result 
in revocation of the fishing license. 
These streams include the following: 
Hartford Co.: East and West branches 
of Salmon Brook at Granby; the Black- 
ledge River, and the Quinnipiac River. 


y MELANCHOLY FIGURE— 
THE TROUT BROOK 
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New Haven County: Branford, Farm, 
Mill, Muddy, Pomeraug, Shepaug, and 
Quinnipiac rivers. New London County: 
Blackledge, Jeremy’s, and Salmon riv- 
ers, Dickenson Creek, and Myron Kinnie 
and Mount Misery brooks. Fairfield 
County: Norwalk and Pequonnock riv- 
ers. Windham County; Natchaug River, 
and Bigelow, Blackwell’s, and Snake 
Meadow brooks. Litchfield County: 
Blackberry, west branch of the Farm- 
ington, Housatonic, Pomeraug, Shepaug, 
Weekeepeemee and Whiting rivers, and 
Macedonia and Sandy brooks. Middle- 
sex County: Salmon river and Chatfield 
Hollow Brook. Tolland County: Broad 
and Roaring brooks, and the Fenton, 
Mount Hope, Natchaug, and Willimantic 
rivers. The trout season on these 
streams is April 15 to July 15 inclusive. 

In addition to these streams, there are 
several rainbow trout ponds which have 
been placed under special regulation, 
with a size minimum of 10 in., and a 
catch limit of five trout a day. Lake 
Quassapaug in Middlebury and Wood- 
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FISHING’S GOOD 
IN 


@ Wisconsin’s 7,000 lakes, hundreds of miles 
of rivers and 10,000 miles of trout streams 
are NATURAL FISHING WATERS. That 
is one of the reasons why fishing continues to 
be so good in Wisconsin. But it isn’t the 
only reason. The rest of the story is that 
Wisconsin’s Conservation Department is 
doing a great job of fish propagation to help 
Nature keep the lakes and streams well 
supplied with fish. 


yy 





In the past five years, more than TWO 
BILLION FISH have been planted in 
Wisconsin waters. Each year for the past 
30 years, Wisconsin has planted more than 
100,000,000 fish. The hatching and planting 
program for 1937 aims at ONE BILLION. 


For a real high-spot fishing trip, come to 
Wisconsin this summer. Whether you fish 
for muskies, trout, bass, wall-eye or northern 
pike, you'll find great fishing waters and 
plenty of fish. 


BRING THE FAMILY 


And when you come, bring the family. All 
of you will enjoy Wisconsin’s incomparable 
summer climate and unexcelled vacation 
facilities. In the meantime, we'd like to send 
you literature that tells, in words and 
pictures, about this summer wonderland. 


RECREA 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Please send me Wisconsin literature as 
cheeked. 
[| Book, “Follow the Birds to Vacation 
Land.” : 
| Book, “Wisconsin State Parks and 
Forests.” 
| Wisconsin Highway Map. 
(| Wisconsin Fishing Laws. 


(| Governor's “Personal Invitation”-— 
Courtesy Card. 





City 


WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
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Mi. Too! 


Will find plenty of Bass, 
Great Northerns, Wall-eyes, 
and Muskies in the St. Law- 
rence River at Clayton, N.Y. 


Bass Season Opens June 16th 
Write for Fishing Folder 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CLAYTON NEW YORK 


1000 
Islands 





« Guides, " 
Information a 
AND \) 
Reservations N 
CLAYTON GUIDES ASSOCIATION 


1000 
ISLANDS 


CLAYTON NEW YORK 
LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 





Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass and 
Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout in nearby 
streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. Cottages are on 
the shore of the lake and are completely furnished, 
with the exception of linen and table silver. 

For Information Write 
R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
oe the shore of Grashorey Lake 
re you'll find the kind of va 
cation you've dreamed about A‘ 
ble—yet off the beaten track 
in unspe nile d wilderness Moon 
light nigh on beautiful moun 
lake—weird call 
of loon truly a world far apart 
cabins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences 


i. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC “sts > 


Speckled Trout — —— 
Moose Partridge _ Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. _ 


If You Want the Best of Fishing for 


LARGE BROOK OR LAKE TROUT, 
WALLEYES OR G. N. PIKE 


A First Class Canoe Trip 


OR GETTING YOURSELF A BEAR OR MOOSE 
Write for full particulars to 
G.L. FOSS PARENT. QUE., CANADA 


Guide and Outfitter 


“THE BIG SQUATTECK LAKE 
FISH and GAME CLUB, Inc. 


Speckled Rainbow and Gray Trout 
Deer — Bear — Partridge — Duck 
50 square miles one marvelous hunting and fishing in a 
beautiful leased territs Camps fully an i nic icely equipped. 
In the very center of fis ch and game wilderne Save money 
by joining this Incorpo ated Club, For information, please 
write 


tain-shack med 





Log 























RICHARD CLOUTIER 


Notre-Dame-du-Lac, Temiscouata, Que., Canada 
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bury, and Green Falls Reservoir in Vol- 
untown, have an open season June 1 to 


| October 31 inclusive. Cream Hill Lake in 


Cornwall, and Wononscopomuc Lake in 
Lakeville, have open seasons May 15 to 
October 31 inclusive. The first and last 
lakes have boats available from com- 
mercial renters; the other two are re- 
stricted to State-owned boats. 


Wyoming Wilderness 


HE Thoroughfare country lies about 

80 miles from Cody, Wyo., and, to get 
into it, a pack trip of about 40 miles is 
necessary. It makes a real trip, as it 
surely is a wilderness, being between the 
Yellowstone Park and Jackson’s Hole. 
It is one of the best big game hunting 
grounds in the country. 

There are elk, deer, moose, sheep, and 
bear in that section, and some of the 
best trout fishing in the United States. 
—Arthur O. Schober. 


Lake of Woods Section 


IG Pine Lake, near Nestor Falls, Ont., 

is an ideal lake for bass and pike even 
in July. Clearwater Lake, in the same 
area, is very good for pike, and there 
are some good bass lakes within easy 
reach. Quill Lake, close to Clearwater 
Lake, and into which you have to carry 
your boat over a dam, is a very good 
wall-eye lake. I have seen fish in there 
which were in the 40-lb. class, but wheth- 
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er they were muskies or Northern pike 
I don’t know. Quill happens to be one of 
those lakes it is necessary to go through 
to get to another lake beyond, and very 
few anglers fish it. Pipestone is only a 
short distance from this lake, and most 
persons are anxious to get to the lake 
with an established reputation. Katia- 
magamik Lake, some 25 miles from Nes- 
tor Falls, is a beautiful body of water, 
offering good lake-trout fishing.—N. W. 
Brown. 


Rugged Algoma 


HE Algoma district of Ontario, reached 

from the Soo, is a big enough stretch 
of wilderness to offer fine sport for the 
fisherman and hunter for many years to 
come. There are innumerable lakes and 
streams, and, whether you're after bass, 
pike, pickerel and muskies, or speckled 
trout, you'll find them here. 

Generally speaking, speckled trout are 
to be sought in the smaller lakes, and the 
lake trout, pike, and other fish in the 
larger bodies of water. 

It’s a rugged country, and the best 
fishing takes some work to get to, but 
it’s worth it. You need a guide, and 
reach it by canoe.—R. J. Will. 


Ozarks Bass and Trout 


ENNETT SPRING in Missouri, is a 

famed natural wonder, and site of a 
State fish hatchery where rainbow trout 
are propagated and liberated at frequent 
intervals. The spring branch, a mile or. 
more long, is wild, clear, and cold, emp- 
tying into the Niangua River. Trout go 
down as far as the river. At Bennett 
Spring, you can vary your trout fishing 
with bass in the Niangua. 


A float trip from Smithpeter’s Mill, 
four miles northeast of Buffalo, to 
Brice (Bennett Spring) is popular. The 
float may be continued from Brice to 
Corkery, and from there to the Lake of 
the Ozarks. The professional boatmen 
can take you on a float of any length. 

Montauk Park affords trout fishing 
and camp sites. Roaring River, reached 
through Cassville, is a wild, isolated 
stream, offering great bass fishing and 
floats of varying lengths. 

There are more than 500 fishing 
streams to select from in this general 
area of the Ozarks, each with distinct 
attractions. For lakes, there are the 
Lake of the Ozarks and Taneycomo, 
both famous fishing resorts—C. A. Cum- 
mins. 


Record Pennsylvania Fish 

OME fine fish were taken during 1936 

by Pennsylvania anglers. According 
to the “Pennsylvania Angler,” the official 
publication of the State Board of Fish 
Commissioners, some were among the 
largest of record. 

The largest brook trout reported was 





taken in Fishing Creek, Columbia Coun- | 


ty, by a woman. It weighed 2% lb. Lake 
Koon, in Bedford County, produced the 
largest rainbow—4 Ib., 5 oz. A 4-pounder 
of this species was taken in Evitts Creek, 
also by a woman. A brown trout was 
caught with live bait in the Lackawaxen 
River, in Pike County, that weighed 7 
lb., 4 oz. The lucky fisherman who took 
this fish, William Vandermark, of Mil- 
ford, took also on the same day two 
other brown trout of heavyweight pro- 
portions, one measuring 22 in., and the 
in 


other 23 in. Brokenstraw Creek, 
Warren County, pushed this record 
closely with a 7 lb. brownie. 

Stillwater Lake in Monroe County 


produced a large-mouth black bass 
weighing 7 lb., 5 oz. A small-mouth bass 
weighing 5 lb., 1 oz., was caught in the 
Upper Allegheny River at Tarentum. 
The largest wall-eye recorded was one 


of 8 lb., 4 oz., taken in the lower Sus- 
quehanna River. Among pickerel, the 
largest seems to be one of 5 Ib., 10 oz., 


captured in Pecks Pond, Pike County. 
Lake LeBoeuf, in Erie County, yielded a 
muskie weighing 22 lb. 

Among other fish, a rock bass weigh- 


ing 1 lb., 15 oz., was taken in Mahantango | 


Creek, in Snyder County; a bluegill of 


1 lb., 12 oz. in the Lehigh River, in North- | 


ampton County; a catfish weighing 3 lb. 
in Wildwood Lake, Dauphin County; a 
sucker weighing 5 lb. in the Juniata 
River, Mifflin County; and a carp of 
26 lb., 8 oz. in the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 


Maine Tuna 


HILE other places along the Atlan- | 


tic Coast, from Nova Scotia south, 
have been getting publicity because of 
large tuna captured on rod and line, 
Maine has her share of this superlative 
fishing. These Maine fish attain giant 
size. Their average is somewhere be- 
tween 400 and 700 Ib., but there are many 
that weigh more than 1,000 lb. 
Development of this Maine tuna fish- 


ing has been going on quietly for several | 


years. The fish show up off the Maine 
coast soon after June 1, and remain until 
October. 

The large tuna, so far as is known at 
this time, have a somewhat restricted 
range in Maine waters. Their abundance 
begins at York Harbor, continues along 
outer Casco Bay and the Boothbay sec- 
tion. From there on north they are 
present only as stragglers. Ogunquit is 
a center for the sport. Trolling with a 
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reservations early. 





Row— Swim—Relax 
LOW COST 
VACATION 


F | S H In The Great Outdoors 


Spend a week or a month—or all summer—in the heart 
of a sportsman’s Paradise! The beautiful, stately, virgin 
timber section of Northern Minnesota near the Cana- 
dian border. Catch eleven varieties of game fish in 30 
lakes and streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, com- 
fortably furnished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin 
with bath. Here’s the ideal vacation place for a man, 
where his wife and family can enjoy boating, swimming, 
Bridge and social recreation in a perfect setting. 
Decide now to forget the World’s cares 
Write For this year—to indulge your arene for 
Illustrated 2 season next-to-nature. Write TODAY 
Folder r FREE illustrated folder, rates and 
vs full information. 


PINE CONE CAMP, Dept. 0, Park Rapids, MINNESOTA 


GOATS, ELK, DEER & BEAR 
Get Your Big Horn this Fall! Hunt 
he virgin parts of the famous Idaho 
rimitive Area game sections. I arrange everything. 
fen who know the game trails. No finer hunting in 
he entire West. Write for rates and details. Make 


J. R. FOX, GUIDE 
C/O CAPE HORN RANCH, STANLEY, IDAHO 





——H UN T<— 


Pack trips and experienced 
you to plenty of big game. 
a limited number of parties only. 


BUB BLAKELEY 


SHEEP—GOAT—ELK 
In the Primitive Area of idaho 


uides will lead 
an accommodate 
Write 


FORNEY, IDAHO 
Guide and Outfitter 





Blackie Wallace 


P. O. BOX 105 


“Join Now.” 
tions. Write or wire for detailed information. Preda- 
tory hunts our specialty 





a LYING W RANCH | 


In the Heart of Idaho’s Primitive Area 


Plan your 1937 hunting and fishing trip with me. 
Summer pack trips, ranch guests. Big Game Hunt- 
ing—Elk, deer, goat and sheep. Shots guaranteed. 
Seven years guiding experience without a failure. 
Private landing field. For further particulars, address 


Big Creek, Idaho 


Hunt and Fish in Old Mexico 


SHOTS GUARANTEED 
Club Deportivo Del Norte 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Government License No. 62141 


Booking for summer and fall expedi- 


JAGUAR, LION, OCELOT, ETC. 


Guest Ranch in Connection 
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R. W. R. RANCH 
Trout Fishing—Pack Trips—Hunting 


Put in your summer vacation in an American Switz- 


erland. First class accommodations at Lodge on 400 
acre ranch. Pack trips, if desired, thru primitive for- 
est. Excellent fishing—all varieties of Trout. See large 


game. Guide has 20 years experience. Ranch 6 miles 
on Roosevelt Highway from Glacier Park Sta. 


GLACIER PARK, Box 102,MONTANA 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I guar- 
antee shots at big game. Pack trips in summer to | 
Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 

CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 








Calling All 


FISHERMEN 


SECOND ANNUAL TARPON ROUND-UP 
NOW ON! Closes Aug. 1. The year's big- 
gest and best fishing party. $500 in cash grand 
prizes. Scores of fine trophies. Anglers Club 
to provide vacation fun and entertainment for 
the entire family. Economical summer rates. 
Special Tarpon Round-Up and Fishing Folders. 
Write Anglers Club, G. L. Neal, Sec., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for yours. 


i. PETERSBURG, Horida 








small mackerel on a short line at a speed 
of four to five miles an hour is the usual 
method used along this part of the coast, 
and is very successful. Feather lures al- 
s0 are used, but are not so taking as the 
mackerel bait. 

Abundance of these fine fish and their 
accessibility make it certain that de- 
velopment of the sport in Maine will be 
rapid.—Geo. Gerrish. 


Jersey Tuna and Striped Bass 


AST fall striped bass were taken in the 

surf in Barnegat Bay, N.J., on rod 
and reel. This, so far as I know, was 
the first time this fine fish has been 
reported in that section in years. They 
weighed up to 10 lb. 

We have known of tuna off the Jersey 
coast for many years, though sport 
fishing for them in this section seems 
¢o have been just discovered. Local fish- 
érmen believe that the tuna come up 
from the south until off Barnegat light- 
ship, then follow approximately the 
trends of the continental shelf. Some 
come inshore at times and hit the 
pound nets. They are not found off- 
shore until you reach the latitude of 
Barnegat lightship, quite a few miles 
above Beach Haven. Small fish show 
up in the fall ahead of the larger fish. 
These are followed by fish ranging from 
20 to 30 lb., and these in turn by others 
of 40 to 60 lb. Then there is a jump to 
fish weighing 250 to 1,000 lb. or more. 
They are mixed in with schools of alba- 
core. The tuna appear at about the line 
the freighters use, coming into the light- 
ship. Once across this imaginary line, 
heading up coast, you strike tuna. South 
of it you rarely find them, unless you 
are some distance offshore.—L. C. Long- 
street. 


Minnesota Wall-Eyes 
HERE is good fishing for wall-eyed 
pike at Lake Mary, southwest of Alex- 

andria, Minn. I never saw as many wall- 
eyes taken from a lake as were caught 
there last year. In addition, we had good 
bass, bluegill, and Northern pike fishing 
there. Some of the crappies here are the 
largest I have ever caught. 

Itasca Lake, the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, also offers good sport. 
Alexandria has a number of good lakes 
near it, and, if you tire of one, you can 
explore another.—Fred Atherton. 
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Nebraska Bass and Trout 


MONG the good lakes in Nebraska 
for black bass are Pibel, Ericson in 
Wheeler County, the Sandpits west of 
Fremont, the Sandhill lakes, Cotton- 
wood Lake, Rat, Beaver and Willow 
lakes. These also have perch and crap- 
pies. Good accommodations are near-by. 
For good trout fishing, go farther west 
and stop at Valentine, where you'll find 
some excellent streams. Among them are 
the Snake and Niobrara rivers, and Plum 
Creek. 

The good spring rains this season have 
helped to restore to normal, water levels 
which were affected last year by the 
heat and drought. But the larger lakes 
suffered little damage, if any.—Andrew 
Ostlund. 
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VALLEJO 
ofossauuspased 





HUNTING.“FISHI 


in the Wilds 
of Northern. 
New Mexico 


25,000 Acres 


Private Reserve 


ws 
Reserved for the exclu- ~ 
sive use of Vallejo guests. 
20 miles of streams teem- - 
ing with trout. Forests 
abounding in big and small game that may be 
bagged in season. Spacious living quarters on 
both ranch and reserve. American plan accom- 
modations, unsurpassed by any Western guest 
ranch...Enjoy the vacation you’ve always 
dreamed of. 


Sen 


Jumping and 
;: Horsemanship 


if you wish, under ideal condi- 
tions and competent instruc- 
tions on trained ponies and 
horses. Swim, play tennis or 
golf, hike, ride or rest on beau- 
tiful Vallejo Polo Ranch, all at 
a reasonable fee. 
Write for full particulars. 


Vallejo Polo Ranch 


ad Fish...dGame Reserve 
BOX 575; CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 














YELLOW LAKE LODGE | 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 


ALL KINDS OF FISHIN 
Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred. Reasonable rates. 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 
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| Hunting G Fishing 
| PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease | 





- FOR SALE | 


2 Adirondack mountain camp; large log 
> lodge and four adjoining two-room cot- 
> tages facing on beautiful lake. Rock cel- 
lar, ice house, boat house, garage, running 
water, telephone, electricity. In St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y. 200 acres of privately 
owned woodland adjoining Adirondack 
State Park. Hunting, fishing, swimming. 
rhirty minute ride to golf club. Improved 


roads. Inquire of 


, 
' F. L. Cubley, Pert Block, Potsdam, New York 

















~ COMPLETE ISOLATION IN AN ADIRONDACK PARADISE 


Wilderness Lakes Preserve 


80 miles from Utica, N. Y. 

A 6,000 ACRE PRIVATE PRESERVE WITH MORE THAN 
20 LAKES AND PONDS CONNECTED BY TRAILS FOR 
YOUR EXCLUSIVE USE. For one party—two log cabins com- 
pletely furnished—Accessible only by water and trail. Canoes 
and Boats Furnished. 
Wonderful chance to fish and see deer and other wild animals in 
their native haunts. Real Rest and Recreation. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY — REASOWABLE TERMS — REFERENCES REQUIRED 

Clarence Lyon Fisher 


Estate of M. L. Fisher yons Falls, N. Y. 
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Growing 


* ISH I could have 
here 20 years ago. 
have been great then,” 
said Jimmie, as we took the 

last of twelve 1-lb. golden trout from a 

lake high in the California Sierras. Had 

Jimmie been there in earlier days, he 

would have caught nothing, for the lakes 

of this timberline basin, like many wa- 
ters elsewhere, originally were barren of 
fish. 

This fact is not generally known by 
those who do not realize to what extent 
state and federal agencies have reared 
and planted trout throughout the coun- 
try. Nature forgot to put fish in many 
streams and lakes, but science has large- 
ly overcome this oversight. In Califor- 
nia, particularly, scientific trout rearing, 
paid for by anglers’ licenses, has brought 
splendid results. 

As in other mountain states, the wa- 
ters of the high country, often barren of 
fish life, have been difficult to reach, re- 
quiring long journeys with pack mules 
to take trout eggs from productive wa- 
ters to hatcheries, then back with the lit- 


fished 
Must 


rout on License Fees 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


tle fish to plant in barren, or hard-fished 
lakes or streams. 

Western Sierra streams provided that 
grand game fish, the rainbow trout; the 
coast rivers the equally game, and larger, 
steelhead. These fish, in spring spawn- 
ing, run toward the headwaters, and 
can’t pass high waterfalls, so the upper 
waters, and alpine lakes above were 
without fish life until scientific propa- 
gation and planting was started. 

While the rainbow was being intro- 
duced throughout the country, other 
trout, imported from the East, were 
planted in California. The Eastern brook 
did well in the icy lakes at high alti- 
tudes. 

The golden trout, a high-altitude fish, 
was unknown outside of California 40 
years ago. Golden were found in great 
numbers in one small stream, which 
flowed 20 miles through meadow land 
before making a precipitous plunge into 
the Kern River. Scientists visited the 

stream, and named the fish 
Salmo roosevelti. 

About 1900, the first attempt 
was made to transplant the 
golden. The largest trout of this 
species taken from the parent 


stream measured 11 in., and this was 

considered maximum. This assump- 

tion was proved unfounded when 
planted in larger, uncrowded waters. 

A deputy of the State Fish and Game 
Commission went to the little creek, and 
took about 800 small goldens. These fish 
were carried in fish cans on pack mules 
to a group of alpine lakes, barren of fish 
life, at the head of the Kern River, and 
liberated. These were the ancestors of 
the golden trout Jimmie took. 

The golden spawns late in the spring, 
June or early July, and it is then that 
the eggs are taken by hatchery men at 
the Cottonwood Creek Station. Two cans 
of fertilized eggs to the mule then make 
the 20-mile journey down the trail to a 
waiting truck, which takes them to the 
hatchery. 

About 1,000,000 golden-trout eggs are 
hatched each year, and approximately 
90 percent of these become strong, active 
little fish, to be sent mule-back, in most 
cases, into the high country. 

Last year more than 2,000,000 trout 
were planted in the high country by 
pack train from Mount Whitney and 
Fern Creek hatcheries, at the eastern 
base of the Sierras. Each pack mule car- 
ries about 2,000 fish, although only about 
600 of 3-in. size can ride comfortably in 
the two large, specially built fish cans. 


~~ 


THREE STEPS IN TROUT CULTURE 


A typical high-altitude lake stocked 
with state hatchery-raised fish. The 
Mount Whitney hatchery and brood 
pool is at upper left. At lower left, 
the trout on way by pack train to lake 
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A comparative newcomer in the West 
is that great favorite of Eastern fly-fish- 
ermen, the Loch Leven trout. This 
species has saved the day in the easily- 
reached and hard-fished waters of Cal- 
ifornia. 

In the Owens River, a favorite stream 
of southern California anglers, the Loch 
Leven far outnumbers the rainbow trout, 
and has proved so strong in that slow- 
flowing stream that he is now being 
planted almost exclusively. 

In the many lakes at 7,000 to 9,000 ft. 
elevation, along the eastern Sierra base, 
this remarkable trout has survived the 
increasingly heavy fishing during a long 
open season. In well-known Grant Lake, 
lying between sagebrush hills, at 7,000 ft. 
elevation, this fish is at his best, now far 
more plentiful than the steelhead, cut- 
throat, and Tahoe trout. 

In California about $1.60 of the an- 
gler’s $2 license goes directly toward fish 
rearing and planting. The State main- 


tains twenty-five trout and salmon 
hatcheries, turning out millions of fish 
annually. Most of them replenish hard- 


fished waters of the State, although 
about five barren lakes of high elevation 
are still being stocked each year. 

Certainly the sportsman can under- 
stand from this how intelligently his li- 
cense fee is being used to further better 
angling. In return every real sports- 
man can do his part by obeying the law 
on legal trout limit, open season, stream 
pollution, and the like. A long open sea- 
son and 10-lb. limit cannot last for years, 
even with the most intensive hatchery 
efforts, without intelligent cooperation 
of the sportsmen who buy licenses an- 
nually. 


Farmer-Hunter Partnership 


O OTHER game bird in America 
N has made so gallant a fight for sur- 

vival as the bobwhite quail. With 
little assistance, this mainstay of the 
Southern sportsman has maintained his 
numbers in the face of adverse condi- 
tions. 

Now we are being disillusioned. Bob 
is falling behind in this unequal fight. 
The key to game restoration is in the 
hands of the resident landowner. And 
there is only one way to appeal to him. 

Two years ago I paid a farmer $25 for 
hunting rights on his land. During the 
season, I killed only 25 birds on the 
place. I propositioned the farmer for 
another year, but on a different basis. 

“Tell you what I'll do, Bill,” I dickered. 
“Next year I'll give you 50 cents for 
every bird I kill on your place. What do 


you say?” 
“Sounds balmy to me, Doc, but it’s a 
bargain,” he said. 


Last season, on the identical land, I 
took 75 birds, and left ample seed in 
every covey. 

“How did you do it?” I asked the farm- 
er. 

“Aw, nothing much,” he replied. “For 
one thing, me and the boy trapped 13 
bird hawks. Then the boy took to invit- 
ing fox hunters in here, and I made my 
darkies get rid of their house cats.” 

If any program of game restoration is 
to be worth a damn, the man who owns 
the land must be reckoned with. Take 
the farmer into a business partnership. 
Make his game so profitable to him that 
he cannot afford to let predators devour 
it, so profitable that he cannot afford to 
let every Tom, Dick, and Harry lay waste 
his game resources, so profitable that he 
cannot afford to let uncontrolled burning 
destroy food and cover. Make bobwhite 
a cash crop. 

It’s up to the landowner, and it’s up to 
us to make it worth the landowner’s 
while.—Havilah Babcock. 
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"NONE OF YOUR CLOCK GOLF’ 
ZF SKEET SHOOTING FOR MES” 


"TRAP SHOOTING? ELEMENTARY, 
MY DEAR WATSON /” 

















‘BUT EVERY SKEET AND TRAP SHOOTER DOES AGREE ON: 


SHUR SHOT SHELLS 


l. doesn’t matter what type of 
shotgun shooting is your hob- 
by, Shur Shot shells will add to 
your enjoyment because they 
eliminate gun cleaning. K/eanbore 
priming does the trick! It’s 100% 
non-corrosive, non-pitting and 
non-fouling. 

Shur Shot helps your scores, 
too. These shells are light on your 
shoulder and tough on the target. 
They throw a balanced pattern... 


no holes for the bird to get 
through. Shur Shot, the choice of 
champions, is a Remington prod- 
uct, and 

“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 





BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 


Live Arrival Guaranteed 


SINGERS LOVEBIRDS 
Beautiful yel- 1 pair Green 
low Canaries, 1 pair Yellow 





» 





Gueranteed 1 pair Blue 
Each 435 singers. All 3 pair g9°> 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds. Write for iliustrated price list. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 











FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS 


IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 


3 FOR 10c 


Beautifully reproduced on heavy enamel 
stock. Size 6” x 9” with wide border suit- 
able for framing. Only six subjects avail- 
able. Sold assorted only, at this close-out 
price. Send 10¢ for 3 pictures or 20¢ for 6. 
Add 3¢ for postage and packing. Stamps or 
coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 77 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 




















EAGLES MERE 


CRESTMONT 


INN 


High in the Alleghenies, on the lovely Lake of 
Eagles, Crestmont Inn invites you to enjoy your 
happiest vacation! 2200 ft. altitude, air-condi 
tioned by lake breezes and mountain air. Swim 
eanoe, sail, ride, tramp Indian forest trails. Play 
golf and tennis on our championship courses 
Motoring, dancing, concerts, etc. Protected beach 
and playgrounds for children. Delicious food. Re- 
stricted clientele. Early reservations advised 
Send for illustrated Folder O 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
Crestmont Inn Eagles Mere, Pa. 















| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 

tato and Sothersdescribedin free 
illustrated book. rite, describe 
grounds, aod receive freeplanting 


advi Se atte) Pook. ex rigace- 
WISCONSIN A WATE Ni wunsknies 
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Write for 1937 picture book 


_how to breed squabs to Elmer 


Rice, Box 429, Melrose, Mass. 


Thousands wanted every week 
in the year at profitable prices. 


Food Insures 
More Big Fish 


Fish experts prove well-fed fish 
grow bigger. FISH FOOD 
PLANTS, CRAWFISH, BULL- 
FROGS, BAIT, now ready. Plant | 
quick-growing duck foods NOW! { 

Results next fall. Free folder. | 


TERRELL’S 
459A Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS. 

















QUEBEC MINK 


Shipped subject to 5 days’ in- 
spection before acceptance. 


$40 EACH 


My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest 1936 pelts with 
|} a top of $36.75. 
Book, Domestic Mink, covering all phases of mink rais- 
ing $1.00 per copy. 


HARRY SAXTON’S aaaaaes RANCH 
_Office: 865 N. Main S 


Jamestown, N. Ye 





Insure Better Shooting 


our yoves DUCK, ° 







fe 
cot foods vocrest prices! 
LIFE NURSERIES 






Wis. 
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MYSTERY FISHING 


An angler never knows when he casts a squid into churning, 
moonlit breakers what species’ of pugnacious fish will hit 
the lure, and dart off into the darkness as the reel sings, 
and that’s what makes surf casting the noble sport it is 
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o8 AIT a minute! 
Wait a minute!” 
Lou jammed his 
foot down on the 
brake. Cows were in the road, cropping 
the wayside grass in their leisurely, slow- 
witted way. Before us was a bridge, un- 
der which flowed a large brook. Just be- 
hind the fence that spanned the brook 
above the bridge was a middle-aged farm- 
er in angry argument with two fisher- 
men—rough-looking fellows of the kind 
you like to avoid, whether on a trout 
stream or out hunting. They fish trucu- 
lently over you when you’re coaxing your 
favorite pool with dry flies; they fire 
after you’ve brought your buck down, 
and dare you to take your game from 
them. They’re out for meat, and to hell 
with everyone. The farmer had been 
backed into a fence corner, and fists 
were waving menacingly before his 
face. As the car skidded to a stop, Lou 
and I and my fifteen-year-old son 
bounced out. No quarrel is private to 
Lou, if he thinks injustice is being done 
to the underdog. 

“What’s the matter here?” he asked 
the farmer. 

“Keep out of this, you—” exploded 
the uglier looking of the two fishermen, 
who we could now see were half-drunk. 
It was no picnic that we’d come upon. 


” 
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It Is DangerousstomBreak 


but 
This Audaetows Party Got 


into Priyate Fights; 


an Angler's’ Finest Reward 


By 
ALLEN “PARSONS 


“Wait a minute!” repeated Lou, his 
jaw set, and his blue eyes cold. ““What’s 
all this about?’ he asked the farmer. 

“They cut that wire fence to get at 
the stream on my land,” said the farmer, 
“and let the cows out. When I ordered 
them out, they started to swear at me, 
and dared me to put them off. And that 
one—” he pointed at the thick-necked 
and red-faced trespasser who’d turned 
on Lou “—hit me.” 

Now, not two minutes before, around 
the last bend in the road, we had passed 
a State trooper, talking to the occu- 
pants of a car. 





“Run back around that bend, Lowell,” 
I told my boy, “and get that State 
trooper.” 

The boy, afraid that he’d miss some- 
thing, trotted reluctantly around the 
bend. The men’s eyes followed him un- 
easily, and their manner changed. One 
of them attempted a false heartiness. 

“This is just a lot of tripe about 
nothing,” he said, grinning mirthlessly. 
“We're sorry we trespassed, buddy. No 
harm done. Well, let’s go, Joe.” 

Lou stepped between them and the 
broken fence. 

“Wait a minute!” he said, again. 
“You’re going to stay here till the 
trooper comes. You can do all your 
talking to him.” 

Lou is past sixty. His hair is grizzled. 
He is neither big nor muscular, and has 
to watch his diet. Children love him, 
which tells the manner of man he is. 
But he has the flaming spirit of youth, 
and the grit that comes with blue eyes 
like his. Before the red-necked bruiser 
could think of a reply, a motor cycle 
roared around the bend, carrying its 
husky and competent-looking trooper. 

At the sight of the uniform the wolves 
became lambs. They tried to beg off. 
One of them pleaded a wife and an in- 
credible number of children, and be- 
came maudlin. But the cut wire, the 
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The rod bent, and the reel snarled. My 
first cast, and the fly had caught in a 
small tree. Later, when | did get my 
strike, | snapped the rod, and had to 
search for the silk I'm never without 
































cows cropping the roadside, the red 
bruise on the farmer’s face where he 
had been hit, were too much for them. 
As the trooper led them away to their 
car, Lou’s face broke into a grin. 

“Come on,” he said, “‘let’s help this 
man get those cows back off the road.” 

The cows were safely behind 
the fence, the fence patched up, 
and we started back for the 
car, but the farmer stopped us. 

“Fishing?” he asked. 

“Yes,” we told him. 

“Where ?” 

“Over to the ‘Kill’.” 

He leaned against the fence. 
His eyes, almost as blue as 
Lou's, were now warm and 
friendly. 

“I'd be glad to have you fish 
on my land,” he said. “I’ve had 
it posted for four, five years, but 
I ain’t got no objection to men 
who know how to act. Just 
come to that white house over 
there, whenever you want to 
fish, so I'll know who's on the 
brook. I've got about three 
quarters of a mile of it. Leave 
your car up in my yard, and 
dress there, too, if you want to.”’ 

So we donned waders and 
other gear on the greening grass 
in a sunny corner by the barn. 
As Lou assembled his rod, he 
noticed that the guides were 
not in line, and, in taking it 
apart again, pulled off one of 
the ferrules. But Lou goes pre- 
pared for emergencies. He 
fished a stick of ferrule cement 
from a pocket, heated it with a 
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match, and the ferrule was soon re- 
paired. There’s your veteran fisherman 
for you. 

We were in high spirits as we went 
down the farm lane.. We had expected 
that morning to crowd our way into a 
public stream, and compete with hun- 
dreds of other eager anglers. Now 
here we were, with hearts as light as 
thistledown, and a most promising- 
looking stream to _ ourselves. Lou 
hummed, Lowell whistled, and I sang 
out of the corner of my mouth that 
wasn't busy with a pipe. The blue- 
birds were busy house hunting in the 





Our hearts were light as we went down the lane. Instead of 
fighting crowds, we were to have a whole stream to ourselves 





orchard, robins braced themselves on 
their tails, and struggled with reluctant 
worms, and a tree sparrow sang inces- 
santly from a brier patch. The April 
sun was warm on our faces. It was 
the first real spring day of the year. 
After weeks of cold north winds, spring 
had sneaked up on us overnight. It 
was joy to draw deep breaths, and keep 
eyes and ears open. Here’s a prescrip- 
tion to enable you to get the most fun 
out of your trout fishing—one part 
fishing, one part pleasant companion- 
ship, one part birds, one part wild 
flowers, and one part sweet odors from 
spice bush, arbutus, or lilacs. 
Mix, take, and the result is 
pleasant memories. 

You could call that stream 
either a large brook or a small 
river, and no one would call 
you wrong. It had all the 
trappings that any good trout 
stream should have—rapids, 
eddies, long and glassy runs, 
potholes, and fine, deep pools. 
The water was rather high and 
a little colored, but you expect 
that in April. I took one look, 
and didn’t take out my dry- 
fly box at all. What was the 
use? There wasn’t a sign of 
a trout rising. Doubtless they 
were in midwater or on the 
bottom, picking up an honest 
living for themselves on craw- 
fish, caddis grubs, and other 
such trout delicacies. So I 
helped rig Lowell with a stout 
six-foot leader, with a brown 
bucktail on the business end. I 
broke him in on fishing last 
summer. He had insisted on 
using flies from the very first 
day, and I loved him for it. 

“I’ve watched both you and 
bait fishermen,” he had told 
me. “You have more fun.” 

For myself, I took a similar 
leader, and tied on a silver- 
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bodied gray bucktail as a 
tail fly, and a Black Gnat 
for a dropper. Lou also 
picked on a bucktail, but 
expected great things of 
a Black Butcher for a 
dropper. We grinned hap- 
pily at one another. We 
were ready for the first 
trout of the year. 

“I suppose you’re going 
to stick to your boy for a 
while, and see that he 
casts right and doesn’t get 
into trouble,” said Lou. 
“T’ll go upstream a ways.” 

Lou has a gadget on 
which he has sold me com- 
pletely. Used to fishing 
rough, rocky water, he 
carries a long-handled landing net, and, 
while he is wading, uses the bamboo 
handle as a staff. The thing is light, and 
not hard to carry once you’re used to 
it, and many a time has saved me a 
nasty spill. I’ve gone down in rather 
deep and powerful water, had my 
waders fill, and know that they’re death 
traps. The struggle to regain your feet 
under such conditions is a terrifying 
experience, and I want none of it. I 
wished Lowell to use one of the long- 
handled nets, but he refused, said it 
was in the way, and that he preferred 
the small landing net hung around his 
neck by a rubber cord. The stream 
was wide enough for us to go down it 
together. That’s fun for any father— 
to wade a stream with his son, to help 
him, coach him, watch his casts, and 
share his little triumphs. I took the 
right bank, and, after making a few 
false casts to get the line out, started 
to shoot it out in earnest. . The rod 
bent, and the reel snarled. On my first 
cast, the fly had caught in a small tree. 
A little annoyance like that becomes 
big when you’re eager to catch the first 
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Mart, the farmer. He'd 
posted his land, but an 
angler who knew how to 
act was always welcome 





speckled trout of the season. 

I released the fly, and 
watched what the boy was 
doing. He was casting 
straight downstream, and 
pulling the fly up the cur- 
rent toward him. I took a 
hand. 

“Just a moment, son. Cast 
toward the far bank, and 
let the current take the fly 
down in an arc. As it goes 
down, give little twitches 
like this. Watch!” 

I sent my cast toward my 
bank of the stream, and 
made my hand vibrate rap- 
idly. You could see that 
silver-bodied bucktail twist 
and dart like a minnow, 
seeking to get away from a hungry at- 
tacker. It reached the edge of the fast 
water, and there was a flash of white. 
I struck, and the rod curved like the 
sickle of a new moon. The boy and I 
whooped together. 

The trout ran down the swift water 
into the pool below. I kept the rod arc 
constant, and followed after, keeping 
the line tight under my forefinger and 
against the rod, and steadying my 
steps with my landing-net wading 
staff. I could feel the weight of 
the fish on my rod. He was a 
good one and no fooling. Up he 
went into the air, a proud and 
spirited thing, with a band of 
pink on his sides gleaming in the 
morning sun. 

“Gee, he’s a big one!” yelled 
the boy. “Let me net him for 
you!” 

He was a big one. As he 
curved over in the air, my heart 
jumped as I saw his size. Out 
West where fish are fish and rain- 
bows reach fabulous weights, he 
might be belittled, but here in the 
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Lou gets the net under a brown. The long 
bamboo handle he uses as a staff when he 
is wading. About noon, | joined him on the 
bank to compare catches. We had our limit 


East, if our re‘nbows reach a foot in 
length, we are happy. If they go to 
eighteen inches, such as this chap 


seemed to be, we start bonfires, declare 
a holiday, and have dancing in the 
streets. 

That fish was crossbred between a 
mule and a bull for stubbornness and 
strength, and had a yen for grand- 
stand plays. He skittered over the 
water in a breath-taking series of acro- 
batics, churning the water white each 
time he touched it. Without lessening 
his speed he ran under a tree root, and 
out on the other side. My reel jammed. 
There was a backlash in it, and the rod 
tip touched the water. There was a 
moment of shuddery suspense while I 
tried to free the line. Something 
snapped. I surveyed the wreckage. 
My prized three-ounce rod was broken 
in the middle joint, and, when I pulled 
in the trailing line, I found that the 
bucktail had gone with the trout. 

“Gee, dad,”’ said Lowell, all eyes, as 
he stood at my elbow with his landing 
net still ready. ‘You'll have to stop 
fishing.”’ 

“Oh, I guess not. 
do.” 

It was my chance for a little triumph. 
I’d show the (Continued on page 85) 


I'll fix it so it’ll 
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While the surf foams about his knees, 
the author wears down a scrappy foe 


URF fishing is recognized as one 
of the most ancient of sports. 
Consequently it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that Pericles, 
wearied by the art and architecture 
of Athens, would tuck up his ki- 
mona, and, with carefully coiled 
line, seek recreation in fishing from 
the shores of the A®gean sea. Yet, 
with all his knowledge, he knew noth- 
ing of a rod of split bamboo, or of the 
intricacies of a multiplying reel. It was 
centuries before men discovered the 
conveniences, years before rods were 
used at all. 

As the rod and reel gradually super- 
seded the awkward and unsportsman- 
like hand line, however, interest in surf 
fishing steadily increased, until now 
thousands of anglers throng our beach- 
es where there were but dozens a few 
decades ago. 

The fascination of the sport is out of 
all proportion to the actual return in 
fish caught. This is due in all proba- 
bility to the primitive instinct latent 
in the angler—the lure of the lonely 
beach and the sweep of the tide rips 
over sand bars. There is also the ele- 
ment of gambling, the uncertainty as 
to what will strike your gleaming lure 
as it darts erratically through the 
waves. It may be a blue or weakfish, 
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Down to the Sea 


a> eee 
or that mighty warrior, 
the striped bass. It 
might even be a hum- 
ble flounder that has 
roused himself from 
his lethargy on the bot- 
tom to take your squid. 
In my time, I have 
fought large rays, and 
once, on a dark night, 
hooked and eventually 
brought to gaff an er- 
rant mattress. 


average surf fisherman 
on the Atlantic Coast 
is six and a half feet 
long, the tip weighing 
in the neighborhood of 
sixteen ounces, and 
equipped with but one 
large guide. Split bam- 
boo seems to be the 
favorite material for 
the rod nowadays 
rather than greenheart 
or lancewood which was 
popular some years 
ago. 

The reels used are 
either 2/0 or 3/0, car- 
rying 250 to 300 yards 


N THE brightness of morning or 
under the mysterious light of a 
summer moon, there's always fine 
sport awaiting the angler in the 
breakers, asserts the writer of 
this instructive, colorful yarn 


By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


The rod used by the * 


Lures that get fish, and the three kinds of hooks used 






of No. 9 linen line. They are not, how- 
ever; -equipped with the complicated 
drags common to salt-water trolling 
reels. They have merely free-running 
spools and a throw-off on the handle. 
The simpler the mechanism the better, 
for sand is likely to clog and wear the 
gears. 

A leather butt socket, suspended from 
the belt, and a receptacle, usually a 
basket in which is carried a knife, bait 
and the extra tackle, complete the surf 
angler’s outfit. 

If squidding is on the program, the 
fisherman uses a lead, or chromium- 
plated oblong piece of metal, weighing 
about two and a half to three ounces, 
depending upon the casting ability of 
the rod. This artificial lure is designed 
to represent in the waves a darting 
mullet or a spearing. The angler gives 
it the necessary motion by his method 
of reeling. 

If, however, he elects to use bait, he 
must be careful to select the variety of 
food on which the fish are feeding at 
the time, and use only the kind the 
species he intends to catch will take. 
The rigging of the tackle also is differ- 
ent when bait is used. The most suc- 
cessful is called a fish-finder, a metal 
ring, with swivel attached, which slips 


The author displays a fair morning's 
catch from the surf. The tip of the 
rod he fished weighed 5!/, ounces 
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With a Casting Rod 


over the line. The wire leader, with 
hook, is attached to this swivel, and a 
pyramid sinker, weighing from two to 
five ounces, is tied to the end of the 
line. The ring thus plays free above the 
sinker. The advantage of this rig lies 
in the fact that even the faintest nib- 
ble of a kingfish can be felt instantly 
by the angler, as the pull is directly 
against the line. 

If your quarry is striped bass, wait 

for a strong wind to pile the waves 
high on the beach, and wash the: great 
sea clams up on shore. Tie one of these 
clams securely to an 8/0 or 6/0 sproat 
hook, and cast well out, and reel slowly 
in, a few inches at a time. 
The bass, coming in on the 
flooding tide, are not afraid 
of getting sand in their gills, 
as are most species and 
patrol the beach just be- 
yond the wash, where the 
clams are found. 

Mullet is a favorite bait 
for both bass and bluefish, 
but in the North it can be 
obtained only during Sep- 
tember. Blood worms may 
also be used to advantage. 

Fishing for striped bass 
by moonlight is a sport that 
only those who have ex- 
perienced it can appreciate. 

The sea, dark and mysteri- 

ous, reaches far out into the black void. 
Waves wash threateningly at your feet, 
their crests frequently illuminated by 
phosphorus. You find yourself wonder- 
ing just what kind of monster is lurk- 
ing out there, waiting to take your 
bait, and perhaps your tackle. And, 
still wondering, you cast far out. The 
sinker falls with a faint splash, and, 
when it settles to the bottom, you draw 


The fish-finder used in 
bait casting. With this, 
you feel the strike at 
once. At right, casting 
with lightweight tackle 
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the line taut, and wait expect- 
antly. 

Perhaps on the distant horizon 
you see the gliding lights of a 
coastwise steamer. A dark shadow 
wings overhead, as some gull or fish 
hawk makes its belated way home. A 
flash of liquid fire darts through the 
water a few feet beyond the wash, and, 
as you wonder what it is, there is a 
slight jiggling of your bait, and then 
a heavy strike. The rod is nearly 
whipped from your grasp. The reel 
smokes. You have forgot to “throw” 
the handle, and get several painful raps 
on the knuckles. 

After you have recovered 
from the surprise, you take 
the situation in hand. The 
fish is well out beyond the 
bar, and is swimming paral- 
lel to the beach. You must 
follow him for there is not 
much line left on the spin- 
dle. Stumbling over a weed- 
grown jetty, you cut your 
hand on a barnacle shell. 
Half a mile down the beach, 
the bass makes a sudden 
turn, and _ retraces. his 
course. 

Several times you coax 
the bass in toward shore, 
but he veers out again. The 
bass is tiring, and you sense 

the approaching end. Your back is ach- 
ing, and your fingers are numb on the 
reel. Foot by foot, the fish yields 
ground, and finally he is swimming 
feebly in the undertow. There is no 
one to lend you a helping hand. Beach- 
ing him is up to you alone. Gradually 
you work him in, and suddenly a wave 
lifts him, and bears him to your feet. 
A twenty-five-pounder if an ounce. The 
moonlight shimmers 
on his scales, and his 
broad tail slaps the 
wet sand. A wave 
caresses him, and he 
flops over on his 
back. The leader sud- 
denly grows slack in 
your hand; the hook 
has torn loose. You 


Headed home with ‘ 
a fighter that made 
a@ morning exciting 


aye 
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try to grasp the fish by the gills, but 
he slides into another wave. Your fin- 
gers for a moment close about his tail, 
but it slips from your grasp. You get 
one last glimpse of his mail-clad body, 
shimmering in the moonlit sea, and you 
realize that he is gone. On the beach, 
the ridge of foam looks like teeth, as 
if the rollers were grinning at your dis- 
comfiture. 

When the September tides run the 
beaches, and gray-backed gulls float on 
lazy wings above the surf, the time has 
arrived for channel bass, or great red 
drum. Barnegat is their northern limit, 
but the Carolina shores are where they 
reign supreme. 

Channel bass are caught by trolling 
and by chumming, but they are at their 
best in the surf. Equipped with fifteen- 
thread line, and a 10/0 O’Shaunessey 
hook, attached to a stout wire leader, 
and baited preferably with shedder 
crab, cast well out. These great fish 
are bottom feeders, and 
haunt the edges of bars 
or the clear-cut chan- 
nels where shellfish are 
swept down by the 
tides. As a rule, chan- 
nel bass will mouth the 
bait gently, drop it and 
then return with a sav- 








age rush. Do not in 
any way disturb the 
preliminary nibble, but, 
when the bass really 
grabs the bait, strike 
him hard. 

Many anglers insist 
the red drum is the su- 
perior of the striped 
bass in fighting (Con- 
tinued on page 68) 
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Shooting a stretch of dangerous rapids in the treacherous Salmon River of Idaho where one false stroke would have smashed the craft 


RIVER OF NO RETURN 


P"ACH year the treacherous 
Salmon River of Idaho chal- 
lenges the courage of nu- 

Luo merous sportsmen. The 
canyon of this celebrated river is full 
of rapids from Shoup to Riggins, and on 
to Lewiston. They can be run success- 
fully, and it’s rare sport, but a man has 
to know exactly how to do it. In these 
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Dr. Sulker with a 
fine ram he killed 
with a single shot 
into the shoulders 
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heavy rapids, a single false stroke 
with the sweep is enough to pile 
the boat on one of the many big 
bowlders, and smash it to frag- 
ments. For this reason, it is often 
called the River of No Return. 

My partner, Capt. Harry Guleke, 
and myself booked a party of 
sportsmen composed of Herman 
Prins, Dr. Sulker, Larry Kolb, and 
Eddie Landwehr, all of Holland, 
Mich., for a big game hunt down 
the Salmon River. Capt. Guleke 
and myself built a standard Sal- 
mon River scow of dry dead spruce, 
thirty-two feet long, eight feet 
wide, and three feet deep, with the 
ends decked up four and five feet 
to keep out water in the heavy 
rapids. 

We provisioned the boat, took 
along Max Oyler as cook, Bob 
Hagel to help me with the guiding, 
and picked up our party above Long 
Tom rapids, running this heavy 
stretch of water successfully. At 
the mouth of the Mid- 
dle Fork we tied up for 
some steelhead fishing. 

Next morning we shoved 
off, determined to enter 
country beyond the reach 
of automobile hunters be- 
fore setting up camp. At 
noon we tied up at John 
Cunningham’s ranch for a 
venison lunch. 

Our sportsmen got a big 
kick out of running the rap- 
ids, and enjoyed the pitch- 
ing of the big boat in the 
heavy water. Capt. Guleke 





The first game on the trip. This bear which was 
shot from the boat, climbed a tree before dying 


and myself handled the sweeps, turning 
and twisting the boat to dodge the many 
big bowlders. 

Just above the mouth of Horse Creek, 
we met a trapper. His first words were: 
“You should have been here two minutes 
ago. I just scared a bear out of that 
brush.”” I scanned the mountain side, 
and saw the bear, about 200 yards away. 
Prins also saw the bear, and the sports- 
men grabbed their ‘scope-sighted 
.30/06’s. 

Kolb shot first, and the bear started 
running up the mountain. Prins’s first 
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You'll agree that running the dangerous rapids of a raging 


stream is worth the risks when you've read this lively tale of 


an unusual big game hunt by boat in a Western wilderness 


By ELMER KEITH 


shot went through the 
beast, but its only ef- 
fect was added speed. 
Suddenly the muzzle 
blast of a rifle just 
behind me threw my 
hat on one side of my 
head, and almost deaf- 
ened me. I turned to 
see who was shooting 
so close to me, only 
to get the muzzle 
blast from a different 
rifle. 

I grabbed Capt. Gul- 
eke by theneck, hauled 
him down flat on the 
deck, and joined him 
there. From the fev- 
erish shooting and re- 
loading of our sports- 
men, I knew they 
could see nothing but 
the bear. Venturing a look, I saw Land- 
wehr’s shot hit the bear and turn him 
back around the mountain toward our 
boat. Dr. Sulker winked at me, took 
careful aim, and dropped the beast, but 
it was up again in a minute. 

The bear was hit at least twice by 
all four of my sports, and he soon 
slowed up, climbed a mahogany tree, 
laid his head in the crotch of a limb 
and passed out. We landed the boat, 
and went up to get the bear. It was a 
three-year-old male, fat, small, and 
well furred. As Prins hit him first, we 
voted him the bear. 

We then ran the Horse Creek rapids. 
Below the rapids, Kolb spotted two 
bears feeding on the side of the moun- 
tain. We landed as quickly as possible, 
and Kolb and Landwehr sprang ashore. 
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Keith and Capt. Guleke at trip's end 


The rest of us skinned 
out Prins’s bear, and 
waited for the hunt- 
ers to return. 

Kolb and Landwehr 
failed to sight the 
bears, but jumped sev- 
eral mule deer. Kolb 
shot a nice buck 
through the ribs with 
his Remington .30/06. 
The deer didn’t go 
down so he gave him 
another Remington 
bronze-point 180-grain 
which did the busi- 
ness. 

Next day, after run- 
ning more rapids, we 
reached our goat 
camp and tied up. 
Our four sportsmen 
had goat tags. Bob 
Hagel also wanted a goat, which made 
five that we needed to bag. Dr. Sulker 
and I spotted three goats from the boat. 
Hagel and Landwehr went up one side 
of the Canyon, which is deeper here 
than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
while Dr. Sulker, Kolb, and I worked 
the other side. 

We made our way up an old goat 
trail. When we reached the first shoul- 
der of our ridge, I saw an old billy 
about 500 yards across the canyon from 
us. On climbing higher, we saw the 
three goats we had previously seen. 
We approached within 100 yards of 
them by following the cover offered by 
a ledge. 

Across the canyon, we could see four 
goats lying on the small flat tops of the 
hanging cliffs. Dr. Sulker said he saw 
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three more go into a crevasse across 
from us. I advised the boys to wait 
until we found solitary billies before 
shooting, but they decided these would 
do very well, so Dr. Sulker drew a bead 
on an old nanny and Larry took a billy, 
and both fired. 

Dr. Sulker’s bronze-point, 180-grain 
temington hit the nanny in the chest, 
and she dropped, but was up instantly. 
Later we found the bullet went the full 
length of her body, coming out on the 
back of the right hip. The doctor’s sec- 
ond shot hit her through again as she 
ran, but too far back for quick results, 
and she disappeared over the cliff. Kolb’s 
shot plowed a long hole through the 
billy’s neck, just over the vertebre, and 
the animal dropped out of sight. 

We started working up to the goats, 
and soon Kolb’s billy came out on our 
side of the cliff, but dropped out of 
sight when the boys resumed firing. 
We tracked Kolb’s goat to where he had 
slid off the cliff into the depths below. 
The nanny had gone on up the canyon. 
Dr. Sulker swung above the course she 
had taken, seeking to find her, while I 
hunted up Kolb’s goat, and skinned it. 

As I finished, I heard the doctor shoot- 
ing again. Kolb yelled that the doctor 
had located the nanny across the canyen 
from us. I (Continued on page 86) 





SALMON RIVER ARGOSY 


It's no golden fleece, but this fine 
goat hide suits Dr, Sulker. At left, 
four of the hunters rest between rapids 
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The minnow expert coaxes a four-pounder toward the net. 
Fish of this size, he insists, are indifferent to artificial bait 


o OU dry-fly nuts make me sick,” 

said my minnow-fishing friend, 

Chester Newlin. ‘Always talk- 

ing about science, and sports- 
manship. Say, a good minnow fisher- 
man has to know more about science in 
a minute than you guys will learn in a 
lifetime. And sportsmanship! You're 
just like the rest of us—what you really 
want is a deep, wide basket, filled with 
good, big fish. And boy! You can get 
them with minnows!” 

Chester weighs close to 200 pounds, 
and carries a pair of arms like the front 
legs of a hairy mammoth. He uses his 
might to pull stubborn teeth from peo- 
ple’s mouths, and big trout from the 
Rio Grande. Last year, using minnows, 
he caught thirteen trout that weighed 
more than five pounds, one weighing 
eleven pounds one ounce, and ten of 
them better than eight pounds! 

A man who can catch trout like that 
speaks with authority. So I listened 
with respect. Chester told me things 
about minnow fishing that made me sit 
up, and take notice. Later he took me 
down by the Rio Grande, and showed 
me where big trout were lying, and, 
what is more, he gave me the secret of 
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catching them—with 
minnows. 

Chester fishes in a 
ten-gallon hat, and 
uses a small minnow 
bucket, tied to his belt 
with three feet of cord. 
The bucket trails along 
underwater when he 
wades, and keeps the 
minnows alive and 
happy. 

It wasn’t long be- 
fore Chester was fas- 
tened on to a granddaddy of a rainbow. 
Chester had some trouble getting this 
one, because the trout headed for the 
Mexican border as soon as he felt the 
hook. Chester gave out line as long as 
he had it on the reel, then started to 
race down the stream. I always will 
believe he ran that trout to death. 

This trout was a big male, with red 
sides and an undershot jaw, and, ex- 
cept for three leaps that carried him 
a good four feet above the water, he 
did most of his fighting on the bottom. 
Every once in a while he would get down 
among the snags and rocks, and send a 
cloud of dirt and twigs swirling up. 
Then I knew why Chester paid so much 
attention to his leaders. 

“I make my leaders in the office when 
patients forget their appointments,” he 
said. ‘Just take about thirteen feet of 
this ten-pound gut, and double it even- 
ly. Then I attach one end to a little 
motor I use for polishing. I hold the 
other end, and start the motor. I have 
to hold it taut, or it will kink. The motor 
revs up to about 1,800 a minute, and 
boy, does that put a twist on the gut! 

“When I release the end I have a per- 
fectly twisted leader, six feet long. It 
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Ed M. Hunter 






stays twisted, too, and it’s strong 
enough to lift the bottom out of the 
Panama Canal. 

“Then I take the leader, and tie a 
loop in the end. First I make a double 
loop, passing the short end of the leader 
under the second loop the second time I 
bring it around. Then I pull the second 
loop down through the first, and pull 
the whole business tight. I don’t put in 
the dropper loop now, but wait until I 
get on the stream. The condition of 
the stream governs the distance be- 
tween the dropper loop and the end 
loop. When the stream is clear, you 
have to have more distance between 
your minnows than when the stream is 
muddy. A trout gets suspicious when 
he sees more than one helpless min- 
now at a time. I tie the dropper by 
first throwing a loop in the leader. Next 
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Dtoppet Loop 











A leader with loops taken in it in this way 
should hold the biggest rainbow that swims 
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I take hold of the leader where it 
crosses at the bottom of the loop, and 
twist it twice. Then I pull the top of 
the loop down between the two strands 
at the bottom, and pull the ends tight. 
She’s perfect! This leader is made to 
hold big trout with teeth like barracu- 
das. If you hang a snag or rock in the 
bottom of the river, just give her a 
good, hard yank, and your line will 
come free—or bring the snag with it. 

“Why do I use two minnows? That’s 
easy. It’s hard to interest big trout. 
The little ones usually go after the 
small minnow on the dropper. And, 
when a little trout gets to monkeying 
around with the little minnow, he has 
to move the big minnow on the end 
loop, doesn’t he? Well, that’s when the 
big trout gets interested. He sees this 
big, six-inch minnow moving erratical- 
ly around on the bottom, and he gets 
curious. Usually, in a normally muddy 
stream, I put my minnows about 
eighteen inches apart, with the big, six- 
inch one on the end and about a two 
or three-inch one on the dropper. When 
the stream is clear enough for your 
fool dry flies, I space the minnows about 
four feet apart.” 

While Chester was revealing these 
secrets of minnow fishing, we were sit- 
ting on a gravel bar admiring the rain- 
bow he had just caught. I had cut the 
fish open to find out what he had been 
eating, and now we were examining a 
mass of worms, hellgramites, and min- 
nows, and a six-inch brown trout. Only 
about two percent of the material in 
the rainbow’s stomach came from the 
surface. 

The big boy had been hooked in the 
bony part of the lower jaw, just for- 
ward of the hinge. Chester said he 
liked to hook them there because the 


They may scoff at the tactics developed 
by this angler to take really big trout, but 
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dry-fly purists will admit the stunts work 





When sewed to the hook as shown, the minnow 
will not spin or roll over when he's pulled 
through the water, but will wobble slightly 


trout had plenty of leverage to close 
his mouth, and was not badly injured, 
so he could put up a good fight. I was 
willing to concede the point when I 
looked up the river to see how far it 
was back to the car. Chester said he 
hooked practically all his big ones that 
way, because of the way he sewed the 
minnow on the hook. 

“Take the minnow between the thumb 
and finger of your left hand,” he said. 
“Stick the point of the hook into the 
side, near the dorsal fin. Let it pene- 
trate just beneath the 
skin, and bring it out 
with as big a bite as you 
can without getting too 
deeply into the flesh. 
Pull the hook clear 
through, and again in- 
sert the point in the hole 
where the hook came 
out, and repeat the op- 
eration. With a long 
minnow you have to do 
this three, four, or even 


five times. Now, when you have ‘sewed’ 
down to the minnow’s head, let the 
point of the hook come out through the 
cheek, and leave it there, with about 
an eighth of an inch of hook exposed. 
Then, from the rear, pull your leader 
tight, thus bringing the leader com- 
pletely under the skin of the minnow. 

“After you have brought the leader 
up tight, take a half hitch in the ex- 
posed leader, and throw it snugly 
around the minnow’s tail. Then take 
another half hitch, and pull it tight. 
Your minnow is lying straight with the 
pull of the leader, which is completely 
concealed beneath the skin. Further- 
more, your minnow is so threaded on 
the leader that he will not spin, or roll 
over when you pull him through the 
water, but will ride with an even keel, 
belly down, and will take a slight 
wobbling motion. Your sinker is placed 
halfway between the minnows, and, 
when you leave them on the bottom, the 
current moves them around in a natur- 
al manner. 

“When a big trout picks up a min- 
now,” Chester went on, “he seizes the 
middle like this—’’ He held up a min- 
now and clamped down on it scissors- 
like with his middle and index fingers. 
“Then,” he re- (Continued on page 62) 
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A six-pound rainbow offered by 
the minnow champion to prove 
the methods he has developed 
get results. At left, a nice 
mess of two and three-pounders 
he offers as further evidence 
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Grouping shots at the “killing” point, 


the next step. Stop sights on a line 
drawn horizontally four feet up on board 


HERE'S a young chap at the club 

who is a natural-born genius with 

a revolver. You know the kind. 

Without any of the long appren- 
ticeship which most of us who essay to 
use this temperamental firearm have to 
undergo, he is in the expert class. 
Without benefit of long practice, he 
keeps at top form, wipes our eyes regu- 
larly every week-end. 

The other day I found one of the 
boys looking enviously at this young- 
ster. He turned to me and said: “It’s a 
shame Dave was born in the twentieth 
century instead of the middle of the 
nineteenth.” 

“Why ?” 

“If he’d been born then, he’d have 
been a great pistoleer, probably greater 
than Jesse James or Wild Bill Hickok. 
He’d have chased those two boys over 
into Mexico.” 

“Probably Dave would have lasted 
two seconds against Jesse James,” I 
retorted, “and three against Wild Bill, 
because Jesse was the better gunman.” 

My friend was astonished, so I ex- 
plained. 

“The ability to shoot well has little, 
if anything, to do with the ability to 
shoot practically,”’ I said. “Dave is an 
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Firing at a tilted board to develop 
accuracy in shooting at any angle 


expert at shooting a little black 
bullseye on a piece of paper. 
How do you know that he would 
have been equally skilled at 
shooting, with another man re- 
turning fire? The great revolver 
men have been mediocre target 
shots. Their forte hasn’t been ex- 
pert shooting. It’s been some- 
thing else. Practical revolver 
ability, you’d call it.” 

Two of the other boys drifted 
into the conversation, and came 
to the defense of their boyhood 
idols, quoting old gags I had 
often heard. Quantrill and his 
men, they assured me, could hit 
two-inch bullseyes at 100 yards 
from the backs of galloping 
horses. Jesse James could cut 
buttons off vests at fifty. Wild 
Bill, in his whole life, had never 
missed. 

Despite these assertions, I stood 
by my original theme. There is 
practically no relationship be- 
tween revolver shooting as it is 
practiced on a thousand ranges 
all over the country today, and 
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Shooting at a white vertical line, first step in learning real hand- 
gun work, Aim at bottom, raise muzzle slowly, and squeeze off 









Shooting at objects in the air. You're ready for 
this as soon as board routines have been mastered 
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That’s Worth an 


Ability to hit a paper bull on the range is a 


thing to boast of, but an emergency calls for 


the speed this article will help you develop 


By CHARLES B. ROTH 


the practical revolver shooting which 
made up the stock in trade of frontier 
gunmen, frontier officers, or even the 
wanderers of the trails, who “lived out 
of the holster,” that is, who used the 
revolver exclusively for keeping them- 
selves in meat. Nor is there any re- 
lationship today between the kind of 
practical revolver ability of the out- 
door man, and the skill of the target 
shooter. Much of the pistol and re- 
volver practice done by today’s shooters 
is of little use in developing the art of 
using the revolver in its working 
clothes. 

You'll probably never have to shoot 
at a man; I hope you never have to. 
But the revolver has other uses. In 
proper hands, it’s not a half-bad hunt- 
ing arm. I know two men who will use 
nothing else. As a side arm, it will 
keep any camp larder supplied. And, 
on top of that, you never know when 
you'll have to use it for defense, when 
your life may depend upon knowing 
your gun, and knowing how to use it at 
that crucial moment. 

Believe me, if that moment ever does 
come, all the careful holding in the 
world, all the meticulous squeeze, and 
the well-poised stance aren’t going to 






Wild Bill Hickock, a comminplace re- 
volver shot, but deadly in agun fight. 
At right, a trick of frontier se! men. 
The victim's hat is pulled over his eyes 
by the gunman, who then fires at will 
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help much. You'll have to know how 
to use your handgun in a way that 
ignores target sights, hand loads, 
and the careful, straight-arm method. 
It will be up to you to shoot straight, 
shoot quickly, shoot practically. 

I knew once a hard-bitten old 
Westerner who had been peace officer 
when peace had no ready market. I 


Tin-can shooting at unknown ranges. For this practice, scatter 
the cans widely, then walk along firing as soon as you sight one in 











Finally comes this hardest 
of all shooting at a board 
target. The board has no 
marks to help you take aim 


recollect with what dis- 
dain he watched our 
careful target maneu- 
vers. Rubbish, he called 
them. I asked him 
what was wrong. 

“Can you shoot as 
well in a blizzard, with 
the wind blowing sixty 
miles an hour, as you 
did today?” he coun- 
tered. 

“Certainly not! Why 
should I?” 

“Well, suppose you 
have been waiting out 
twenty-below-zero 

weather for four hours. 

Suddenly you have to 
draw your gun, and shoot at a man. He 
is fifty yards away. And suppose the 
man has the same idea about you. Sup- 
pose he was getting ready to shoot your 
way. Could you hit him?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“That’s just it,’ he said. “Take an- 
other example. You've been climbing 
up a steep timber-line slope, haven’t 
had meat in three days.. You come 
suddenly upon a buck. You’ve been 
climbing. You’re breathing hard. The 
buck is fifty yards away. He sees you. 
Starts to run. You're standing on a 
slope. Could you hit him?” 

“Could you?” I parried. 

“Sure could,” he said, proudly. “No 
man can call himself a revolver shot 
unless he can.” 

My old frontier friend that day gave 
me a clearer picture of what consti- 
tutes an ideal handgun man than I had 
ever had before. Incidentally, he started 
me upon an (Continued on page 54) 
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Catching 
BABY 


MOOSE | 
Alive 






The young cow, after a 
week in camp, has grown 
so tame that she walks 
up boldly to be petted 


Rarities. Twin moose calves, the first two captured by the party 


UNTING bull moose is child’s play compared 
with trying to bring moose calves out of the 
woods alive. Luke Elwell, an Alaskan guide, 
learned that not long ago when he and another guide, ac- 
companied by their wives, went into the Kenai Peninsula to 
get two live calves for the Golden Gate Park Zoo in San 
Francisco. 

Sighting a cow and two calves along Quartz Creek, the 
guides soon overtook the young moose, one male, the other 
female, and carried them back to camp. Elwell put down a 
bed of hay in his own tent, and tethered the calves there for 
the night. With some misgivings, he laid down his eider- 
down sleeping bag beside them, and crawled in. During the 
night, the calves made no disturbance, but in the morning, 
when Elwell returned to the tent after having had break- 
fast, he found both of the calves in his sleeping bag. Soa 
stake corral was started at once. 

At first, on the advice of old-timers, both youngsters were 
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fed sweetened condensed milk by bot- 
tle. Both calves became ilk The mis- 
chief was done, the party learned later, 
by the sugar in the milk. The diet was 
changed to unsweetened condensed 
milk, but, in the case of the young 
bull, the change came too late, and he 
finally died. A permit to take an addi- 
tional calf had to be sought. Elwell 
went down the railroad to wire Juneau 
for this permission. 

Meanwhile, the young cow kept camp 
in an uproar with her blatting for her 
missing companion. After a few days, 
however, she made friends with the 
party’s springer spaniel, and the two 
animals became inseparable. When El- 
well returned with the permit, the sec- 
ond young bull was soon caught. Its 
advent in camp was a shock to the 
springer, which romped out to greet the 
new arrival. Instead of nuzzling him 
familiarly as the young cow had done, 
the new calf reared up menacingly, and 
struck at the astonished springer with 
its sharp front hoofs. 

Before the arrival of the boat, which 
was to carry the young moose to the 
railroad, the calves were old enough to 
browse on scrub willow. 

At the end of a month, the boat ar- 
rived, the young moose were carried 
across Lake Kenai, and thence by rail- 
road to Seward, whence a steamer took 
them to San Francisco. 
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On halters the calves are taken 
from the stockade to drink at 
the lake. Left above, the cow 
and the spaniel with which she 
made friends when the bull died 








A calf wearing 
a jacket which 
one of the wom- 
en in the party 
made by cutting 
up her blanket 
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ID you know that the new 

Pan-American Highway 

opens up to Americans one 

of the greatest game coun- 

tries in the world? My opin- 
ion is based on shooting trips from 
North China to Malaya, including Dutch 
Borneo; and from Canada to Central 
America. This year Mexico is planning 
to play host to 2,000,000 Americans. 
Last year, before the highway was com- 
pleted, I left Laredo, Tex., by National 
Railways train for Mexico City, then 
continued on into Oaxaca via the Vera 
Cruz railroad, with only one suitcase, 
a tourist card, and a .30/06 Winchester 
rifle. Two weeks later, I was back in 
Laredo, en route to San Francisco, with 
a magnificent jaguar skin. Any hunter 
who isn’t afraid of hard work in practi- 
cally unexplored country, who has a fair 
sum to spend, and who likes frijoles 
with his danger, can do the same And 
he'll have stirring moments he’ll never 
forget. Here’s one from my own trip: 

Did the jaguar lie somewhere in that 
innocent-looking patch of dry saw 
grass? Diego, the Aztec hunter I had 
picked up in Orizaba, had chanced up- 
on its tracks ten minutes before. Now 
he carefully circled the clearing, which 
measured 100 yards across. The tracks 
did not lead out! 

The short twilight of tropical Mexico 
had almost ended. It was high time to 
make camp. The tired Indians tumbled 
out of the near-by bush, dumped their 
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packs on the ground, and stood quietly 
watching the grass. A light breeze out 
of the Caribbean Sea played across the 
feathery tops, making a rustle like that 
of dry leaves. An owl dropped from a 
tall, vine-choked tree, and settled in the 
grass. 

A peaceful scene. Yet within 100 
yards lay the king of the Mexican 
bush. Two days out of Mexico City, and 
I had encountered 
the third largest 
cat in the world! 
The narrow- 
gauge train, half- 
filled with soldiers 
and their wives, 
had lurched east- 
erly across the 
Great Plateau of 
Mexico, then 
plunged through 
tortuous barran- 
cas, or ravines, 
once crossed by 
Cortez, to drop in- 
to jungly Vera 
Cruz, to stop at 
Orizaba and her 
majestic cathe- 
drals standing in 
the shadow of 
20,000-foot Pico de Orizaba, and on 
through Cordoba, then southward 
through endless fields of sugar cane, 
tobacco, and banana. About 100 miles 
farther on, I had left the train at a 
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Route of the Pan-American highway which 
puts jungles within reach of the motorist 





The head of el tigre rose from 
the grass in our very midst, and 
instantly headed straight for me 


ungle thrills 
at Home 


small, thatched Indian village south of 
Tierra Blanca, and struck southward 
into a wild country—perhaps the first 
white man to set foot on those ridges. 
And now I was going to get a chance at 
my jaguar! 

Diego and I selected four young na- 
tives to stay with us. The others took 
up posts around the area, where they 
waited with cocked guns. We spread 
out fanwise, and 
walked into the head- 
high grass. Diego 
said the jaguar would 
run ahead of us. 

Yellow stalks 
swayed around my 
shoulders. Above, 
banks of ruddy clouds 
slid across the sky. 
Sweat began rolling 
down my face. Di- 
ego might be mak- 


PANAMA ing a mistake. The 
woolen army shirt 
stuck to my back. 


My machete rustled 
through the dry stuff 
like a striking coral 
snake. Once I stopped 

listened. The soft 
rasping of broad 
blades was reassuring. 

Minutes seemed to stretch into hours. 
Then a narrow, trampled space ap- 
peared. Yellowish hairs clung to the 
edges of the saw grass. A faint odor 
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of cat hung in the hot sticky 
air. Had I jumped the ja- 
guar? As I stepped across 
the place, a gunshot blasted 
almost at my elbow. 

I seemed frozen in my 
tracks. Armando, a porter, 
began screaming as if the 
feathered serpent were after 
him. Then his second barrel 
boomed out. A deep, cough- 
ing roar came from some- 
where ahead of me. The 
crashing in the grass sound- 
ed like a herd of bulls going 
through burned sugar cane. 

I started to run toward the 
Indian, but the grass lashed 
across my bare hands, arms, 
and face, cutting them. The 
other natives were calling to 
each other. I knew they were 
making for Armando. I 
cocked my rifle, and moved 
ahead steadily. I found him 
lying in the center of a 
trampled area, his head bent 
under his right arm, which 
was stretched out toward his 
fallen machete. The jaguar 
had fied. 

As I bent over the Indian, 
a quick movement in the wall 
of standing grass drew my at- 
tention. Half hidden, and 
crouched to launch through 
space, was a giant jaguar. 
I jerked the trigger, not wait- 
ing to raise the rifle. The cat 
leaped across the opening, 
and struck at me like a boxer 
at close range. I scarcely felt 
the blows. I fell backwards, 
still holding to the rifle. When 
I got to my feet el tigre had 
vanished. The Indians ap- 
peared one by one, incredu- 
lous that I had not been 
mauled. 

With Armando it was dif- 
ferent. His left arm was bad- 
ly mangled. We carried him 
into bivouac, where I located 
the medicine kit in the semi-dark, 
cleaned the deep scratches, and band- 
aged the arm. 

Diego could not understand why the 
jaguar had not left its bed, and attempt- 
ed escape. The cat, he decided, must 
have thought itself cornered. 

With dawn, we returned to the place. 
Almost at once, Diego let out a gfunt 
of satisfaction. He had pulled back a 
tuft of young grass, disclosing a small 
cat track. 

“Gato pequeio,” 
knew meant cub. 

A female with a cub, he said, would 
be more dangerous than an unwounded 
bull-killing male. We took the trail, and 
soon found that it zigzagged through 
the grass, as if the jaguar had believed 
itself surrounded. The tracks, clean of 
blood, led out of the area within twenty 
feet of where one of the Mexicans had 
been stationed. We left it at the edge of 
the jungle, and returned for the men. 

Camp was struck. Guns were exam- 
ined carefully. Some of the men pos- 
sessed guns handed down from father 
to son. A few were made from scraps of 
iron, forged and fitted by village smiths. 


he said, which I 
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of American Cats 
in Strange Country 
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Diego’s Mexican army .30/30 carbine 
seemed perfection to them, while my old 
Winchester lever-action was almost too 
wonderful to touch. One chap owned a 


modern 12 gauge pump shotgun. Load- 
ed for jaguar, we started off. 

Diego said his dog, though small and 
one-eyed, was a good gato hound. Its 
whitish-yellow hide was nearly devoid 
of hair owing to the thorough opera- 
tions of ticks and fleas, but, lacking a 
better specimen, we put him on el 
tigre’s trail. I was extremely doubtful 
of bagging the animal, which lives most- 
ly in trees, and is an excellent swimmer. 


awhile, since the tracks were 
pressed deeply into the damp soil, toes 
splayed out. Beyond the tangled thicket, 
we found an area of head-high dry 
grass. Here, in the mud along the bor- 
der, we plainly saw the accompanying 
cub’s tracks. The man quickly ran 
around the clearing, taking stands at 
the edge of the trees. 
Lacking stones, I threw several dry 
limbs into the grass. I cocked back the 
rifle hammer, and waited. Diego wiped 
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Author, ri ht, and the cat 
he took on his two-week trip. 
At left, the party on its way 
through the tropical country 
found south of Mexico City 





sweat from his neck. One of 
the men presently whistled. 
Cautiously we moved around 
to him. He indicated the big 
tracks, which led out of the 
clearing and into the scrub 
jungle. We slashed at thorny 
vines, shouldered between taut lianas, 
moved cautiously beneath the larger 
trees where el tigre might be lying in 
wait. 

Half an hour later, we lost the trail 
in a small canyon full of leaves and 
other rotting debris from the bush. The 
dog was held in leash on a length of 
thin liana. Diego put him on the last 
footprint we had seen on the hillside. 
Instantly the dog was off, puliing Diego 
down again into the canyon, and 
straight up the opposite side. Once he 
howled. Guns leaped to taut shoulders. 
From then on we moved along slowly. 

Machetes rarely came into play. For 
the sake of quiet, we bent, and dodged 
through the vegetation, moving forward 
slowly. After an hour, the dog, sniffing 
and tugging, ran in a circle around Di- 
ego who dropped the vine. The pup 
immediately bounded to a tall tree, 
circled it, and began clawing, and whin- 
ing at the base. We could distinguish 
nothing above our heads that resembled 
a jaguar. 

Diego again took the dog’s leash, and 
moved out a hundred feet to the left, 
then led him (Continued on page 52) 
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The boy was lying flat on his belly on a bluff, 
dropping grasshoppers into the water one by one 


HE boy was lying flat on his 

belly on a_ bluff, dropping 

grasshoppers in the water. I 

swung my little skiff in to- 
ward him, and called out. 

“Hello, what are you doing?” 

“Feeding Sadie,” he said. 

I paddled the skiff ashore below 
the bluff, and climbed out. 

“You scared her away, mister,” 
the boy said as I approached. “She 
don’t know you. Lie down here be- 
side me, and be real quiet, and may- 
be she’ll come back.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“She’s a bass,” he replied. 

We lay there quietly on our bellies 
for a long time. Finally, the boy 
whispered, “There she comes.” I 
strained my eyes, but saw nothing. 
“See,” he pointed. I saw. Such a 
bass I had never gazed on before. 
In the water, where they look only a 
little more than half their real size, 
this fish seemed to be a good six 
pounds. 

“Watch,” whispered the boy. He 
took a big grasshopper out of a 
match box, mashed its head flat be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, and 
flipped it over the bank into the riv- 
er. The grasshopper gave convul- 
sive, little kicks and jerks, but the 
huge bass lay deep in the clear water, 
motionless as stone. Ten minutes 
passed. The big fish made a light- 
ning dash for the surface, but turned 
inches short. Its tail broke water as 
it turned. 

“She’s tasting it to see if it’s all 
right,”’ the boy said. ‘Fellows come 
along here all the time trying to 
catch her.” 

‘“‘How long has she been here?” 

“Four years, anyhow. First time 
she came here was right after the 
big flood. It washed this little cove 
in the bank, and she and a papa bass 
made a nest right under the root 
there.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“Oh, he sat around fanning the 
eggs till they hatched, and then he 
followed the little, tiny fish around, 


This Poignant Tale of a Big Bass, a Small Boy, and 
a Zealous Angler Who Learned His Lesson Will Stir 
Every Man Who Has Set His Heart on a Giant Fish 


By MAJOR O. 
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keeping perch away from them. You 
ought to seen him, mister. He’d smack 
them perch stone dead. But he wouldn’t 
eat a thing.” 

I began to weary of lying flat on the 
bank. Little pebbles and sticks pressed 
into my flesh. I asked the boy if Sadie, 
as he called her, was ever going to eat 
the grasshopper. 

“Sure,” he said. “She'll bust him wide 
open pretty soon.” 

“‘What happened to the male ?”’ I asked. 

“To what?” 

“To the papa bass?” 

“Oh, him. Well, when the little bass 
got bigger, they’d string out in a long 
line, and he’d follow them. Then they 
started separating in bunches, and he 
got all mixed up, trying to follow them 
all. Then he took to sticking with the 
biggest bunch. I was watching him one 
day, and he made a big rush at the lit- 
tle fellows, and started swallowing 
them by the handful. They spread out 
all over the resaca, and busted up. He 
went off chasing them, and I never saw 
him any more.” 

Then Sadie hit the grasshopper. She 
did a fine job of it. It sounded as if 
the bank had caved in. I kept thinking 
of what a fine fight she would put up on 
a fly rod. Bass that size seldom strike 
surface bugs—at least they seldom hit 
surface bugs that I throw out to them. 

The water boiled after she hit, then 
Sadie returned majestically to the cool 
depths, and lay there eyeing us. 

“Did she ever mate again?” I asked. 

“Did she what?” 

“Did she have any more little bass?” 

“Well, the next year a little papa bass 
built a nest, and she laid a batch of 
eggs init. He took care of them. Then 
the next year another little papa bass 
came along, and hung around for a 
while, but she ate him. I guess I hadn’t 
been feeding her enough. Grasshoppers 
was hard to get then. She laid some 
eggs this year but nothing hatched out. 
I guess all the other bass are scared 
of her.” 

“Bass that size ought to be taken 
out of a river,” I teased him. ‘They 
eat too many little bass.” 

“Oh, Sadie don’t eat many,” he re- 
plied quickly. “Besides, I feed her all 
the time.” 

“And they don’t mate and have little 
ones,” I continued, “because other bass 
are afraid of them. They’re cannibals.” 

I had enticing visions of that big bass 
on the end of a fly line. I tried to meas- 
ure the pull in my hand as she made an 
imaginary run halfway across the riv- 
er, ending in a magnificent leap. 

The result was that I moved in. I 
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pitched camp 200 yards below 
the cove, and made friends with 
the lad’s family. Like most farm 
people who live on fine bass wa- 
ters, they never fished—didn’t 
have time. So I traded them 
bass, small ones which I caught 
farther down the resaca, for eggs 
and milk to vary my camp diet. 

But my big job was winning 
that boy over to letting me 
catch Sadie. I obtained his per- 
mission only after I gave him a 
rod and reel, and assured him 
that a better bass would come 
and live in the cove as soon as 
I got that big cannibal out. 

Gleefully and impatiently I 
set forth for the conquest. 

Now big bass don’t grow big 
by feeding on fancy-colored 
plugs and flies with hooks hid- 
den in them. They get big by 
being either smarter or luckier 
than the other bass. In Sadie’s 
case, it wasn’t luck. 

So I planned a campaign. I 
laid siege to that little cove just 
as a general would invest a par- 
ticularly dangerous enemy fort. 
The cove was in a big bend of 
the Rancho Viejo resaca, which 
is an old bed of the Rio Grande, 
down near its mouth. There was a lit- 
tle current in the resaca, just enough 
to be noticeable, caused by water com- 
ing in from a drainage canal. The banks 
of the resaca were covered with mes- 
quite, huisache, and ash trees, and with 
a lot of underbrush. 

I knew that throwing baits at the big 
bass promiscuously would bring noth- 
ing but gloom, so I decided to bank 
everything on a few carefully planned 


maneuvers each day. I figured on stay-~ 


ing days and days if necessary to get 
my fish. 

The first day I elected to use a big, 
black bug. He was a beauty. He had 
sharp, fighting eyebrows, yellow ribs 
across his belly, and he rode high and 
defiantly in the water. When I twitched 
him, he gave a gentle little plunk, as 
lifelike as any bug that ever seduced 





| showed the grasshopper, and the girl shrieked 
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a bass. I had high hopes for this lure. 

The boy and I paddled the skiff bold- 
ly up the resaca, right past Sadie’s door, 
and on upstream. Then we stopped, and 
I handed the boy the rope so he could 
snub the skiff to a branch right at the 
bend. This let the boat ease down al- 
most to the point of land, where I could 
cast around and into the cove, and still 
be practically hidden. 


MADE a couple of false casts to get 

the feel of the line, and then let the 
bug down right over Sadie as gently as I 
could. I was proud of the way the bug 
touched first, and the light gut leader 
afterward. For a second, I let it lie 
still, then I gave it a little twitch with 
the rod tip. There came to my ear 
that soothing ‘“plunk” that has been 
the doom of many a bass. I let the bug 
ride for an instant, then gave it an- 
other little jerk. Another twitch, and 
another plunk. Twitch and plunk, and 
finally the bug was so close I had to 
cast again. But Sadie would have none 
of him. 

I waited there in the canoe half an 
hour, then tried again with a yellow 
bug. But Sadie remained cold as stone. 

So I gave it up for the day, and went 
back to camp to do some more figuring. 
Probably the easiest way to hook her 
would be with a larger, underwater 
lure, on a casting rod, but I wanted to 
hook her on a surface bait. I figured 
the big thrill in catching that bass was 
going to be in her aérial performance, 
and the one way to be sure of that was 
to make her strike on the surface. The 
boy watched me as I went through my 
bait box. 

“That old girl is a lot foxier than I 





In all her fury and her glory, the big fish burst suddenly out of the water, trying to throw the hook 


thought,” I said. ‘“‘She’s a tough problem.” 

“People come by here all the time 
throwing fuzzy things with hooks in,” 
he said, “but she don’t pay much at- 
tention.” 7 

His sympathy was still strongly with 
Sadie, and he was proud of her for not 
yielding to temptation. A few minutes 
later I was startled to see him back at 
his old perch over the cove, flat on his 
belly throwing a big grasshopper out 
to Sadie. 

I dashed over and began lecturing 
him. How was I going to catch a bass 
if he fed it all the time? As if in an- 
swer, there came a mighty blast from 
below. Sadie hit the grasshopper. A 
bass had to be hungry to strike, didn’t 
it? I asked the boy. And when he 
promised not to feed Sadie any more, 

felt pretty cruel about it. 

That night I went carefully over all 
the bug's and flies in the box. There were 
imitations of various insects. One was 
supposed to be a cricket, one a grass- 
hopper—for which I was duly thank- 
ful—one a dragon fly, and soon. Tome 
they looked like first-grade imitations, 
but apparently Sadie thought other- 
wise. 

Next day I put on green clothes to 
match my green skiff and the green 
water. I picked a leader I figured 
would be invisible in the water. I 
would use skill and guile. 

But Sadie was adamant. I hovered 
around the cove all the next day, and 
tried the imitation grasshopper, the 
dragon fly, and some other imitations. 

I was sitting in the skiff with the boy, 
trying to figure up something new, 
when I heard paddling. I looked up 
to see a man sliding his canoe down- 
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stream. I began to bristle. I had 
staked this claim, and I was ready to 
fight for it. 

“Hello,” said the stranger, and the 
boy, who evidently knew him, answered. 

“How's fishing ?’’ he asked me. 

“Caught some small ones down the 
resaca a Ways.” 

“How’s Sadie?” he asked the boy. 

“She’s fine.” 

The stranger pushed his canoe back 
out into the resaca, and, as he did, he 
called, “Well, don’t let some half-wit 
catch her.” 

“I won't,” the boy yelled. 


WENT to my tent to sulk. No fish, 

and insulted right on top of my bad 
fishing. That night I had a long suc- 
cession of strange dreams in which 
gaudily colored baits floated past in an 
endless series. Occasionally I would 
snap at one of them, but always I 
missed. I snapped at a particularly big 
one, and I must have caught it, for I 
sat up suddenly on my cot, wide awake. 
And, as I sat there, another idea for the 
conquest of Sadie came suddenly to 
me. I would fish from the bank, and 
have the boy hold the skiff in readiness 
in the event I hooked her. Throw the 
artificial grasshopper right over the 
bank as the boy did. 

About the time Sadie would be expect- 
ing her first grasshopper the next morn- 
ing, I flipped the imitation one over the 
bank. Then I lay flat on the ground, 
and waited. Occasionally I gave the 
bait a little twist with the tip of the 
rod. But it was the same old story. 
Sadie was not interested. 

I began to get a haunted look in my 
eye, judging from the awed way in 
which the boy stared at me occasional- 
ly. I didn’t hear him half the time when 
he talked. I tried an imitation, floating, 
fly-rod frog, but Sadie didn’t fancy him 
either. Something had to be done. 

And, in the back of my mind, I was 
pretty sure what it would be. Much as 
I had to admit it, I finally descended to 
downright treachery. 

Early in the siege the boy had 
suggested a live grasshopper. I 
spurned the idea with all a dry- 
fly purist’s horror at the sight of 
alive worm. But this was a spe- 
cial case. I had no intention of 
leaving without the bass, even if 
I had to use a seine. 

“All right,” I said to the boy, 
“T’'ll try a live grasshopper. Can 
you get me one?” 

He was back with one in less 
than five minutes. 

“We'll give her this one to get 
her confidence,” I said. Happily 
the boy mashed in the grasshop- 
per’s head with thumb and fore- 
finger, and tossed it over the bank 
to Sadie. We sat down to listen. 
Finally there came the explosion 
that was a joy to hear. It was 
like the honk of a wild goose to 
the man in the blind. 

The boy got me another grass- 
hopper. I put it in a bottle, and 
went to the near-by town and 
spent a whole afternoon taking 
that grasshopper from store to 
store, in the hope of finding some 
sewing thread to match its color. 
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The women clerks snickered, and some 
even shrieked, when I showed the ’hop- 
per, but I finally got my thread. 

Then I performed what amounted to 
an operation. I put the hook entirely 
around the grasshopper so as not to hurt 
his “action.”” Then I started wrapping. 
I wrapped until there was not a particle 
of the hook showing. I even tied a 
piece of the grasshopper’s inner wing 
along the shaft of the hook to hide it 
from view. Then I looked upon my 
handiwork, and pronounced it good. 

And the next morning the boy and 
I set forth again. I had a twelve-foot 
leader tied to the hook, so I could keep 
the rod back of the bank. 

“‘Now, when she hits, you make a 
rush for the skiff, and bring it to me,” 
I said to the boy, giving him the grass- 
hopper with a hook in it. 

The boy mashed in the grasshopper’s 
head, and tossed it over the bank, just 
as he had been doing for years. I real- 
ly had no time for scruples, for seconds 
counted. I felt like a man who would 
turn a child against its mother. Here 
was a boy, at my bidding, turning 
against an old friend. 

I lay still and grasped the rod. This 
was to tell the tale. 

“I believe she'll .. .” the boy began, 
but I froze him with a look. 

Then came that gurgling noise below. 
I nearly heaved on the rod, but the boy 
put out a restraining hand, and whis- 
pered, “She’s just tasting it.” 

“Soon as she strikes you make a rush 
for the skiff,” I told him again. 

It was a mighty wallop when that 
bass did cut loose, and I leaped up, giv- 
ing the rod all it would stand. “Get 
the skiff,’”’ I shouted to the boy, as I 
scrambled up the bank. 

In all her fury and her glory, the big 
fish burst suddenly out of the water. 
What a mighty bass. You could have 
stuck your two fists in her mouth with 
ease. Her gill covers stood wide as she 
shook with the power of pent-up anger, 
trying to throw the hook. 


A wave of shame surged ~2 
over me, and | quickly 


slid the big bass back 








I hurried upstream as the bass made 
a long run toward the opposite bank. 
My fiy line would not reach across, 
and I would have to turn her some way 
before she came to the end of the line. 
With the reel singing like a locust, I 
rushed upstream, then turned and jerked 
as hard as I dared. Up into the air 
again flashed that dynamo of glossy 
green and black, and, when she hit, she 
started off downstream. I had stopped 
her, at least for the moment. 

Sweating and trembling I stumbled 
along the rough bank, and in an in- 
stant the boy arrived with the skiff. 
Soon we were in midstream, fighting 
with at least an even chance. 

Eight times that great warrior came 
clear of the water. Each time I clung 
on for dear life, expecting any minute 
to have the line go slack, and the hook 
drop out. 

My wrist was fast becoming numb 
from the strain. I pressed the rod butt 
hard against my body, and tried to use 
my arm muscles, and let my wrist rest. 
But there was no rest. There was al- 
ways a heavy, surging force on the end 
of the line, and I dared not let the pres- 
sure slacken for an instant. 


HE bass headed for a big log that 

came up out of the water a good four 
feet. I shouted for the boy to circle 
it, but he paddled in vain, and the bass 
flashed past it on one side and the skiff 
on the other. The skiff rocked wildly 
when I stood up in it, and managed to 
get the rod over the stump. 

My little companion handled the skiff 
like a veteran, and soon he was easing 
it out of the deep water toward a long 
stretch of shallows with a sloping bank. 
I gradually worked our bass toward 
shore. 

Slowly we whipped her down. The 
savage rushes dwindled to little, half- 
hearted attempts. We picked a grassy 
spot on the shore, and worked her up 
on the bank. 

“She'll go (Continued on page 52) 
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As he reached for the .38 Colt in his belt, he tripped over a sapling, and went down, with the grizzly right on top of him 





One Man and a Grizzly 


HE opening day of the elk- 

hunting season found Carl 

Addy and his son, Leon, encamped 

with a party of Twin Falls hunt- 
ers in Elks Meadows, eighteen miles 
southwest of Pocatello, Id. The party 
had made camp the night before, jubi- 
lant over the large number of elk it 
had sighted on its way to hunting 
country. During the night, the bugling 
of bulls around the camp made the 
hunters all the more eager to get 
started. 

Arising early the next morning, the 
party split up, and set off in different 
directions from camp. Addy and his 
son selected the high ranges back of 
camp, and were soon well on their way, 
forcing a passage through the heavy 
underbrush among the tall pines and 
spruce. Tough though the going was, 
frequent glimpses of elk kept the hunt- 
ers pressing on anxiously. 

About a mile and a half from camp, 
Addy got a chance shot at an elk from 
250 yards. The bullet broke the ani- 
mal’s front leg, and Addy and his son 
pushed on after the wounded elk as 
fast as they could force their way 
through the thick brush. In the timber, 
it was difficult to keep the elk in sight, 
and presently it disappeared altogether. 
Fearful that he might lose his trophy, 
Addy determined on a bit of strategy. 
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He sent Leon ahead to turn the beast, 
and drive it back toward the chaparral 
thicket where Addy would be waiting 
to get in a killing shot. 

In a short while, Addy heard a noise 
about twenty-five feet away. Believing 
that his son had turned the wounded 
elk back into the thicket, Addy pushed 
hastily through the thicket in the direc- 
tion of the noise. Parting a thick clump 
of brush, he came to an abrupt halt. 
Instead of the wounded elk that he 
expected, he was face to face with an 
800-pound grizzly. The bear had seen 
Addy first, and was coming straight 
for him. A hasty glance convinced 
Addy he couldn’t escape by running. 
Choosing his only alternative, he 
brought up his .250/3000 Savage rifle, 
aligned the sights on the massive bear, 
and eased off the trigger. The huge 
beast growled in pain and fury as the 
bullet struck it, but it kept charging. 
Addy began to retreat slowly, keeping 
his face turned toward the bear, and 
pumping lead into the grizzled body as 
fast as he could work the bolt of his 
rifle. 

Addy realized that, if he stopped or 
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started to run, the bear would be 
upon him instantly. The only thing 
that kept the bear at bay was the al- 
most constant stream of bullets. Each 
time the beast was hit, it hesitated a 
moment, and then lumbered closer to 
Addy. At last, it was close enough to 
swipe at him with a huge paw. One blow 
of a clawed paw left two deep cuts in 
the hard wood of Addy’s gun stock. 
Addy reached into his pocket for an- 
other cartridge. To his dismay, he 
found none. He was trapped. Seeming 
to sense his plight, the grizzly closed in. 
Desperate now, Addy shouted for Leon, 
and kept backing away from the ad- 
vancing bear. In his terror, he had for- 
got the .38 Colt in his belt. Now he re- 
membered it, but, as he reached for it, 
he tripped over a sapling, and went 
down, with the grizzly on top of him. 
It looked like the end. Avoiding the 
beast’s flailing claws as best he could, 
Addy seized the bear’s flank with one 
hand, striving to keep away from the 
animal’s deadly teeth. With the other 
hand, he seized the revolver, placed the 
muzzle behind the bear’s right ear, and 
fired six times as fast as he could pull 
the trigger. The only immediate effect 
was to drive the bear to fresh frenzy. 
Its claws tore the laces from his high 
boots and ripped his clothes, and skin. 
With both (Continued on page 53) 
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Starting a sail that will end where fancy dictates 


With a fresh wind bowling you 
along, you sail away from care 
and humdrum tasks in this tale 
of zestful sport at little cost 


By 
GERMAINE 
KELLERMANN 
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Spray-splashed and wind-blown, the author sails the little craft down to the coaming 








BIG TIMES IN A 


Midget Sailboat 


T’S all my husband’s fault. He 
hails from Sydney, Australia, and 
his playground was one of the 
world’s finest. harbors, where boys 

and girls learn to swim and play 
boat almost before they can walk. 
In fact, when I met him, he was prac- 
tically an amphibian, whereas I, born 
in Paris, France, had never seen the 
ocean. But I had often sailed the 
seas in imagination, and needed only 
the opportunity to do it in reality. 

I believe the reason we took to 
sailing so enthusiastically is that it 
can be combined with other sports 
we enjoy together, such as swim- 
ming, fishing, camping, and cruis- 
ing. But a person really needs no 
excuse to enjoy the thrill of rushing 
over crested waves in a sailboat, like 
some great bird with outstretched 
wings, or gliding silently in the sun- 
set colors of a mirrorlike sea. 

We started our sailing career to- 
gether on the beautiful Hudson Riv- 
er, with a canvas canoe, outfitted 
with mainsail and mizzen. Our ca- 
noe and sails both being white, we 
attracted considerable attention 
among our friends. Soon there was 


a little fleet of white, sailing canoes 
which used to race each other Sat- 
urday afternoons. Then all of us 
used to meet at Canoe Beach on the 
New Jersey shore, where we camped 
over the week-end. These were the 
good, old days on the Hudson River, 
before the ferries made canoeing 
hazardous. 

“Later we acquired a twenty-one- 
foot sailing dory. But we soon saw 
our mistake, as it could not easily 
be rowed. Our next boat was an 
eighteen-foot Saint Lawrence sailing 
skiff. 

That was in 1919, and we were 
quite content with our skiff until we 
saw a new canoe, and fell in love 
with it. It was the Breeze, sixteen 
feet long with a thirty-nine-inch 
beam, cedar-planked and mahogany- 
decked, designed by Dwight S. Simp- 
son, a leading naval architect, and 
built by that grand builder, E. G. 
Eggleston. The craft is a modern re- 
vival of the cruising canoe-yawls, 
which were so popular at the end of 
the last century. 

At the time, we were unable to pur- 
chase her because we still had the 
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Even when the wind 
falls, the boat is 
not helpless. She 
is rowed with ease 
skiff. But, wishing to have this new- 
born wonder in the family, so to speak, 
we induced a friend to buy her. She 
came with spars, but without sails. 
We all felt that such a beautiful craft 
should have the best, so we ordered 
them from the firm that put wings on 
the defenders of the America’s Cup. 
Two weeks later, along came a main- 
sail of fifty square feet and a mizzen 
just half that size. 

For the next three years, the Breeze 
sailed the mountain waters of Lake 
Hopatcong in New Jersey. Occasion- 
ally visitors at the lake, we enjoyed the 
privilege of sailing this little craft, and 
found her a delight to handle, fast on 
the wind, and beautifully balanced. In 
fact, she was creating a sensation. 

Then came our chance. Our friend 
was obliged to sell the Breeze, and we 
bought her. 

I remember the day we went up to 
bring her home, the care we took turn- 
ing her over on top of our car, tenderly 
padding her with blankets and cushions, 
so the shiny mahogany deck would not 
get scratched, and how cautiously we 
drove the fifty miles home. But we got 
her safely to the boathouse. At last 
she was ours! 

Soon afterwards, we moved to the 
north shore of Long Island. Here was 
our opportunity really to test our little 
Breeze on the wide waters of Long Is- 
land Sound, the yachtsman’s paradise. 

It is difficult to imagine a more con- 
venient boat than the Breeze for two 
active persons, or one that is cheaper 
to keep up. She is small enough to 
stow in our own garage during the 
winter, hanging from the roof, amply 
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Bringing up the light, aluminum centerboard that completes the boat 


clearing the car. Spring outfitting we 
do at home on the lawn. A few sheets 
of sandpaper, a roll of steel wool, one 
quart of yacht white for the outside 
of the hull, and one of green for the 
inside. These, together with a pint 
of varnish for deck and spars, are our 
only outfitting expenses. 

Then comes the first sail of the sea- 
son. The Breeze leaves Little Neck for 
Huntington, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, which she easily does in one day. 
At the Huntington Yacht Club, her 
summer home, she is stored in her own 





Crabs and clams for lunch under the fly of 
the marquee that serves as a snug shelter 
on roving week-end trips to favorite haunts 






little boathouse, which we were allowed 
to erect near.the beach. She is so light 
that we two can easily carry her to and 
from the water. In.this way, we avoid 
the expense of mooring tackle, to say 
nothing of the worry when storm sig- 
nals go up. Furthermore, no barnacles 
ever disfigure her comely hull, or hamp- 
er her speed. 

Our camping gear consists of a mar- 
quee tent, with jointed poles, which has 
been doing service ever since we started 
sailing on the Hudson. We sleep on air 
mattresses in sleeping bags, and, since 
the tent has a waterproof floor sewed 
in all around and mosquito netting over 
window and door, we are as dry and 
snug as at home. 

Our dining arrangements consist of 
a box with detachable legs. The top of 
the box opens with four leaves, which 
form a table. The food is brought to 
camp in this box, which stows in the 
cockpit, and makes a good rowing seat. 
For seats in camp, we use folding chairs. 
The cook stove, and pots and pans are 
of aluminum, and all of the folding and 
nesting types. All this stows under 
decks and in the cockpit of the boat. 

Often we pack our little boat on top 
of the car, and take her to other shores. 
In this manner, we once spent a most 
delightful vacation around Montauk 
Point, at the distant eastern end of 
Long Island. 

We pitched our tent on a high sand 
dune, overlooking the broad Atlantic, 
and enjoyed the wonderful surf bathing 
morning, noon, and night. We kept the 
Breeze in picturesque Montauk Harbor, 
and although she looked like an aristo- 
crat among the (Continued on page 93) 
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Head of a five- 
year-old buck with 
eight points on 
eachantler, proving 
that you can't rely 
on points to tell age 


NE day in a museum I was 

standing beside an old gentle- 

man, admiring the great, mas- 

sive headgear from an Alaskan 
moose. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘that animal grew those 
monstrous horns all in one year?” 

“Assuredly he did,” I said. “Not only 
in a year, but in a few weeks!” 

The old man looked at me keenly, 
looked back again at those vast antlers, 
shook his head, and moved along. He 
did not believe me, I know. 

He was not a hunter or he would have 
been familiar with this miracle of an- 
nual horn renewal. Still we often hear 
hunters, who should know better, talk- 
ing sagely about antlers’ showing the 
age of their trophies, and about the 
meaning of the points. Mostly this talk 
is mere moonshine, but apparently it 
can’t be stopped. When you kill a 
white-tail buck that carries six well- 
developed points on one side, every one 
of which will “hold the powder-horn” 
and only four on the other beam, it is 
plain that both horns cannot be telling 
the truth. 

When one day you pack out a small 
100-pound black-tail that has short, 
slender beams built on the four-point 
plan, brow spikes and all, and the next 
day you nail a huge, old Roman-nosed 
grandpop of 150 pounds, with heavy 
beams and only two long points and no 
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brow spikes, then the be- 
lief that points can tell 
the age of a buck would 
seem to be knocked so flat 
it could never rise again. 
But rise it always will. 

Perhaps the reason is 
that there is a small grain 
of truth in this horn-age 
theory. The trouble is that 
the little truth is stretched 
all out of shape. My purpose 
here is to show that horns may 
indicate probabilities, but rarely 
absolute facts. I leave out the 
moose and caribou, and deal only 
with the common deer, white- 
tail, black-tail, mule deer, and 
elk—the round-horned animals 
most commonly taken by Ameri- 
can hunters. 

Horns are the privilege of the 
males. The occasional doe with 
an antler or even two—usually 
malformed—is a monstrosity not 
only in headgear but sexually as 
well. Antlers are linked to sex. 
A male fawn that had been un- 
sexed would not grow the proud 
antlers of his kind. An adult 
buck, treated similarly, would 
grow abnormal horns. 

Though the horn-renewal pro- 
cess goes on from about mid- 
winter to September 1, varying 
a little with race, climate, and even in- 
dividuals—the period of actual growth 
is amazingly short. For a time after 
the old antlers have been shed, the buck 
or bull remains hornless. Then the 
burrs, or horn knobs, begin to swell, 
and these soft, gray growths elongate, 
take the shape of antlers, and at last 
fork into the form of the complete horn. 
At this stage, however, they are very 
thick, and covered with a skin, or velvet. 
The horn now must harden, shrink, lose 
its velvet coat, and be stained. 

Some notes I took on this growth 
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» = The week-old knob 
of a new antler. Be- 


Na Horn low, a month later, 
pale BASE points are showing 








A series of antlers from the same deer, showing 
the regular increase in size the first few years, 
and the marked decrease after the ninth season 


among park elk show the rapidity with 
which this development takes place. 

April 26. No horns. Blood being ex- 
uded by top of the horn base, like sap 
from a stump. Doubtless the horn knob 
had been slightly injured. 

May 4. The outer rind of the horn 
knob is growing up, and over the end 
of the knob. 

June 3. Horns about a foot long, and 
have three prongs. 

July 25. Almost fully grown. Now 
have six points. 

August 15. Antlers grown, and shrink- 
ing. Velvet drying. 

August 29. Antlers peeled, and free 
of velvet. Complete. 

White-tail deer showed about the 
same rate of growth: 

April 26: New gray, mushroomlike 
growths sticking out from the horn 
bases. These are hot to the touch— 
full of blood. 

May 4. Horn growth has doubled. 

May 16. Horns now about four inches 
long. 

June 3. Have grown about seven 
inches in the last eighteen days. 
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DEBUNKING HOARY TALES ABOUT ANTLER GROWTH, THE 


AUTHOR OFFERS SOME SURPRISING FACTS OF HIS OWN 


July 13. Horn growth complete—five 


points—but tip of horn still bleeds 
where scratched. 

August 30. Horns hardened, and 
peeling. 


In four months, then, these animals 
grew their headgear. In the wild state 
under more natural conditions, the ani- 
mals would doubtless have shed their 
antlers a little earlier, gone hornless 
longer, and grown the new weapons 
more quickly. 

As with the growth of horns, the 
shedding is as little understood. The 
fault lies with fiction writers who are 
so accustomed to using their imagina- 
tions that they use them on natural his- 
tory. Bucks drop their horns just where 
they happen to be. Usually both antlers 
come free about the same time, and 
often the complete set may be picked 
up within the space of a few yards. The 














Ten years old, but he 
has only five prongs 
toanantler. Right, an 
eight-year-old buck 
with a similar number 
of points. After long 
study, the author has 
concluded that points 
are added by this 
deer every season up 
to a certain time, but 
that later on antlers 
do not tell its age 
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bucks do not hide them. But rabbits, 
porcupines, and squirrels like to gnaw 
them. The hiding is in reality dis- 
appearing. In damp locations, even 
the hard, bony material in an antler 
lasts but a few years. 

The rubbing and staining of antlers, 
to rid them of the last shred of velvet 
and give them their handsome brown 
color, is a further matter of specula- 
tion. Willow and young hemlocks are 
two trees favored by bucks for rub- 
bing and staining their headgear. It 
seems probable that bucks do this 
quite instinctively, as they do so many 
other things. 

It is the points and their meaning, 
however, that give rise to the wilder 
tales. Of the three chief species of 
American deer—-white-tail, black-tail 
(Coast, or Columbian, which in my 
opinion alone deserves the name), and 
mule deer, the white-tail is apparently 
much the most regular in his horn de- 
velopment. But all species develop alike 
in the first and second years. As fawns 
in their first year, they have no antlers, 
but only a button where later the horns 
will sprout. In their second summer, all 
species grow a couple of short, slender 
spikes. They are spike bucks. The 
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These three stages 
in a buck's growth 
show how the horns 
spread farther the 
older the buck gets, 
thus indicating age 


third summer, the white-tail buck adds 
a prong, and each horn usually is a 
slender, little Y. He is a two-pointer. 
During the next summer, he will add 
the third prong at least, and more than 
likely will become a four-pointer be- 
cause the brow spike comes into the 
picture, later to increase in size with 
his annual change. Often in this fourth 
summer, the buck becomes the five- 
pointer—four prongs plus the brow 
spike—which is the commonest type of 
adult white-tail horn. From this year 
on, the points can mean nothing. The 
buck may grow the same number of 
points for several years. 

All horn growth depends on the vigor 
of the animal, and this, in turn, is de- 
pendent on food and living conditions, 
such as heat, or cold, or fly pests. A 
very severe winter, and late spring, 
which leave the animals in poor physi- 
cal condition, are almost sure to be fol- 
lowed by an autumn of poor trophies. 
A fawn that is born late may, on com- 
ing to his spike stage, be a runt, and 
grow mere nubbins. 

When we study the Coast black-tail, 
we find that of the three species he is 
the most irregular. Like that of the 
mule deer, the fully developed antler 
of the black-tail has a divided main 
beam, in contrast to the single, forward- 
bearing beam of the white-tail, but 
there are comparatively few black-tail 
bucks taken out of the woods in any 
year that can be said to have a complete 
set of horns, that is, bearing a double 
Y, or four points, on each beam and a 
brow spike. 

There are only three periods of the 
black-tail’s life at which you may safely 
trust his horns to tell his age. As a 
fawn, he wears no horns. In the sec- 
ond year, he (Continued on page 88) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 
A COUGAR AT BAY 


VERY hunter who totes a camera 

with him on the trail hopes that 

some time, somehow, he'll get a 

chance to take a genuinely out- 
standing photograph. He may have no 
very clear idea what the picture will be 
—a gracefully bounding buck, perhaps, 
or a drumming partridge, or an attack- 
ing grizzly. But it will be, he hopes, a 
picture that only one photographer in 
a million could get. 

That is exactly the sort of photograph 
that appears on the opposite page. This 
remarkable snapshot was made by Bry- 
an A. Sweet, of Escondido, Cal., a hunt- 
er, who has carried a camera many 
weary miles in his efforts to get strik- 
ing hunting photographs. When the 
chance did come to get something out 
of the ordinary, his luck wasn’t miserly. 
Not only did he find a cougar at bay on 
a bowlder in open country, a position 
practically no other cougar would be so 
considerate as to choose for the benefit 
of a hunter-photographer, but found 
both hunter and his live quarry within 
range of his camera, something the 
average hunter might go a lifetime 
without duplicating. 

To get such an unusual photograph 
as this, a hunter-photographer needs 
several brands of luck. The light must 
be just right. There must be time enough 
to choose a vantage point for the shot. 
These things Sweet had, although he 
hadn't any time to waste. A second 
after he snapped the shutter, his cougar 
made an attempt to leap from its bowl- 
der, and was shot. 

The trip that brought Sweet his ex- 
ceptional snapshot began like any or- 
dinary hunt. A friend told him that he 
had seen a cougar in the mountains 
about fifty miles from his home in Es- 
condido, Cal., and, with Jack Wells, of 
Duluth, Minn., who was spending the 
winter in California, Sweet hastened to 
the scene of the big cat’s reputed ac- 
tivities, taking along two of his veteran 
hounds. As Sweet and Wells neared 
the cat’s haunts, another motorist told 
them he had seen the cougar cross the 
road in front of his car. Sweet imme- 
diately put the hounds on the trail of 
the cat at the point where it had crossed 
the road. Ada, the older of the two 
hounds, had never hunted anything but 
cougars, and could be depended upon to 
pick up the trail if the slightest whiff 
of it remained. 

Ada soon caught the cougar scent, 
and worked up the side of a steep cliff, 
and apparently found the cougar smell 
strong on a rock, for she set the cliffs 


ringing with a long-drawn bawl. Sweet 
and Wells followed her bugling over the 
mountain, down the canyon, and through 
a saddle. 

Suddenly Smoky, the other hound, 
started barking far up the mountain 
side, about 250 yards ahead of Ada, and 
both dogs raced off on the trail. Then 
Smoky must have winded the cougar, 
for her barking became almost hys- 
terical. The hunters knew then she 
had come in sight of the big cat. Ada 
dashed to the spot, and lent her efforts 
to the chorus. 

As Sweet and Wells hastened on, they 
could hear the big cat growling. They 
had to travel the last few yards through 
dense brush on their hands and knees. 
Sweet was in the lead, and, just as he 
came within twenty feet of the dogs, he 
could see the outline of the cougar, 
crouched in the brush. As the beast 
caught sight of him, it leaped up and 
ran, the dogs yapping at its heels. 

After running about 200 yards, the 
cougar bounded up on a large bowlder 
out of reach of the dogs. The hunters 
likewise mounted a big bowlder to see 
over the brush. A few yards ahead, 
they could see their cougar on top of the 
rock, snarling defiance at the wildly 
barking dogs below. 

As he beheld the scene, Sweet forgot 
all about bagging the beast. He had 
shot cougars before. What he saw now 
was a picture. Here was a cougar 
at bay on an exposed bowlder. 
There were no shade or trees to 
mar a clear picture, and the sun 
was shining. Above the cougar’s 
bowlder was another from which 
a camera would catch every bit of 
the action. His only anxiety was 
whether the cougar would stay on 
the bowlder until he got set within 
camera range. Opening the cam- 
era, he circled far up and around 
the cougar, then crept very cauti- 
ously within range. Though he 
knew he was still too far off to get 
anything worth while, he began 
snapping pictures anyway. 

Suddenly another idea suggested 
itself. Why not get a really re- 
markable hunting picture? Why 
not get hunter as well as hunted 
into the scene? It would be risky 
business. The cougar was getting 
impatient with the chorusing 
hounds; he might leap any mo- 
ment. And Wells, if he was to get 
close enough to the cougar to get 
into the picture, would delay pic- 
ture taking for several precious 


Sweet and Wells with the 120-pound cougar that gave them 
a stirring hunt and a chance to get an outstanding picture. 
Ada and Smoky, the dogs that treed the cat, are at left 
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seconds. But Sweet decided he’d take 
a chance on it. 

“Take this rifle,” he said to Wells, 
“and crawl down on that bowlder oppo- 
site the cat. When you get to the top 
of the rock, aim the rifle at the cat and 
hold the pose.” 

The bowlder he chose for Wells was 
about twenty feet from the one on which 
the cougar was becoming more and 
more frantic. 

Wells hesitated. Then, though he 
protested, he took the rifle, and crawled 
down to the rock. Sitting down ginger- 
ly on top, he leveled the gun at the 
cougar as he had been directed, and 
called out, “All right.” 

In the nick of time, Sweet pressed 
the shutter release. The big cat was 
ready to leap. But it didn’t matter 
now. The picture of a lifetime was in 
the box. 

Sweet gave a shout as the cat began 
to move, and Wells squeezed off the trig- 
ger of the rifle. The cougar shook with 
the impact of the bullet, rolled over 
slowly, clawing spasmodically at his 
wound, and tumbled to the bottom of 
the rock, dead before the excited dogs 
could get their fangs in him. 

He was actually a fine trophy but 
nothing to celebrate when compared 
with the trophy Sweet took home on his 
film, as you will agree when you look 
at the opposite page. 
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Fast action to get the picture of a hunter's lifetime. With the 
cat snarling at the barking dogs, and his hunting partner 
ready to fire the instant the cougar tries to leap, the man with 
the camera hurried into position, and snapped the shutter 
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Eager for the start of a 
hunt, the dogs jump into 
the cage Gnann has built 
for them on a light truck 





Hunter on Wheels 


HEN I reached Bill Gnann’s 

house on the outskirts of 

Tampa, it was pouring rain. 

Bill, one of the country’s 
most unusual hunters, was sitting on 
the back porch, watching a gray wisp 
struggle up from a shed where he was 
smoking some meat. He got up and 
walked across the creaking porch to get 
me a chair. 

“Not much weather for hunting,” I 
remarked. 

Bill cocked an eye at the gray sky. 
“Oh, this will be over about 4:30,” he 
said. 

The way the rain was coming down, 
it looked as if it might last for months. 

“After you've lived in these parts all 
your life,”’ added Bill, ‘“‘you can tell just 
about when a rain will be over.” 

The sun came out again at twenty 
minutes to five. But before the rain 
stopped, I had learned two important 
facts about hunting as Bill Gnann does it. 

First, a rattler or a moccasin can’t 
bite you so long as you stay in a car. 
And second, if you really enjoy hunting 
and dogs, you can work wonders where 
others fail. Those two facts had a lot 
to do with the demise of Old Lanky 
Legs and Tip’n Tom. 

Old Lanky for years had been known 
as Florida’s foxiest fox. Tip’n Tom was, 
until early in 1937, just about the big- 
gest and craftiest wildcat in the State. 

Bill Gnann (who pronounces his last 
name “Gee-nan”’) is the kind of chap 
who lists his name in the telephone 
book as “Bill” and not “William.” “Big 
Bill” would be a fitting name for him, 
for he is heavy and wide. Maybe his 
size is the reason he has developed a 
special hunting technique, for it would 
be downright labor for him to force his 
way on foot through the underbrush of 
the Florida hunting country. But Bill 
says it is the rattlers and moccasins 
that made him decide to follow his dogs 
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in an automobile rather than on 
foot. In his car, he can follow a 
dog wherever there is space 
enough between the pines and 
oaks and palms for the car to 
pass. 

Bill was born in Florida. His 
first recollection of hunting goes 
back to the time when he was 
eight. At that age he would go 
out with his father after rabbits, 
foxes, wildcats, and, for the last 
fifteen years, he has been hunt- 
ing every day he could get the 
chance. 

“But when do you find time?” 
I asked. Bill is a Tampa City 
employee, and I knew that he 
cannot take a day or week off 
whenever he wants to. 

“Mostly Friday nights and 
Sunday mornings,” he replied. 
“And sometimes I work at night, 
and hunt in the morning. Then 
I get a vacation every year, and 
go up around Ocala and hunt 
deer.” 

Bill hunts purely for the fun 
of it. There are no grudges, or 
commercial or economic reasons 
to urge him on. 

Bill had felt, for a long time 
before he actually did it, that some day 
he and his dogs would get both Lanky 
and Tom, even though other hunters 
were after them. He could have shot 
either of the animals dozens of times, 
but he preferred to let his hounds enjoy 
the fun of making the captures and 
kills, as a reward for their patient re- 
sponse to training. 

He handles his dogs as an army cap- 
tain handles a company of soldiers. 
With them, he can catch foxes and cats 
where other hunters have failed. That 
is what won for him the reputation of 
being one of the best hunters in his part 
of Florida. His neighbors think so much 





The motorized hunter sounds for one of his hounds 
the horn with which he calls his dogs in the woods 


of his ability that they clamor for invi- 
tations to accompany him on his hunts. 
Most of the hunters who have had that 
privilege say it’s the way he handles his 
dogs that enables him to get his game 
unerringly. 

Red-bones, Walkers, and black-and- 
tans are Gnann’s favorite dogs on wild- 
cats and fox. He teaches some of them 
to chase only cats, others to go after 
foxes alone. Thus, when he turns a cer- 
tain dog loose, he knows that, within a 
reasonable time, it will jump a fox, even 
though the country is thick with other 
game. 

His dogs know how to hunt only in 
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To hunters who have never trailed wildcats and foxes 
through Florida's tangled forests, the methods of this 


veteran may seem odd, but they produce exciting sport 


By WALTER 


front of an automobile. If he were to 
take them out and attempt to travel 
behind them on foot, as other hunters 
do, they would trot along perplexed at 
his heels. 

When Bill wants his dogs to come to 
him, he does not call or whistle to them 
in the usual manner; he toots his auto- 
mobile horn. Within ten minutes, all his 
dogs usually are accounted for, and safe 
within the cage of his hunting truck. 
The truck, which originally was a panel- 
body delivery model, has had wire sub- 
stituted for the panels, making a roomy 
cage for the dogs. The wheels are fitted 
with puncture-proof tires so it can 
travel over sharp roots and other haz- 
ards of cross-country hunting. 

It is little short of uncanny the way 
Bill’s dogs learn to recognize the horn 
of his car. The first step in training a 
dog is to take a puppy about six months 
old into the woods, and let it become 
completely lost. A lost puppy becomes 
thoroughly frightened, and is on the 
alert for any familiar sight or sound. 
At this point, Bill sounds the automobile 
horn. Hearing the sound, the puppy 
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moves toward it. This process is re- 
peated until the dog knows definitely 
that it is supposed to come forthwith 
when the horn blows. The same method 
works equally well with three-year-old 
dogs that have had no previous training 
with horns. 

Bill’s dogs pay no attention to any 
other horns, though, to human ears, they 
may sound identical. Another motorist 
could toot all day, and the dogs would 
not respond. 

A dog, Bill has proved, learns to fol- 
low an automobile as easily as it can 
follow the scent of game or a person. 
Often, on a hunt, the dogs will pursue a 
cat into territory where a car cannot 
follow, and Bill has to detour several 
miles. Frequently he ends up three or 
four miles from the spot where the dogs 
last saw the car. But, when he toots 
the horn, or the dogs give up the chase, 
they invariably find their way to the car. 

Bill’s three children, who are among 
his most enthusiastic hunting compan- 
ions, help him in his dog training by 
tying the skin of a fox on a long rope, 
and dragging it around with a horse, 


Gnann with the little red-bone hound that led the 
final attack on Tip'n Tom, a wildcat that had for 
years run rings around Florida's finest cat dogs 


The cat after six hounds caught up with him. The 
dogs made the kill themselves, as they are always 
permitted to as reward for obedience in training 





while the young puppies learn to pick 
up its scent, and follow it. Bill employs 
no other special methods, other than 
some common-sense ideas that can be 
boiled down to a few don’ts. 

“Don’t ever beat a dog,” he says. 
“You only make the dog afraid of you. 

“Most hunters make the mistake of 
shooting cats or foxes ahead of their 
dogs. I never do that. When a dog has 
run a cat for hours, and his master then 
shoots the game just about the time the 
dog is ready to kill it, the dog expects 
him to do it next time. It waits for the 
gun to do the killing, and, if the master 
is not there, the game gets away. The 
only time I ever shoot a cat ahead of a 
dog is when it is in a tree where the 
dogs can’t get it.” 

This does not apply to deer. Bill hunts 
deer a great deal in the country about 
Ocala. On several occasions, he has lost 
dogs because they chased deer for miles, 
and then failed to find their way back. 
One dog ran a deer sixteen miles, and 
was lost. His dogs, because they know no 
different, will chase game hours on end. 

Another rule Bill observes is: ‘‘Don’t 
call your dogs by hollering or whistling 
while they are in the woods. That keeps 
them riled up. A horn is better, but 
don’t use it (Continued on page 94) 































UNTERS, fishermen, campers 
call them what you will. To 
us natives of the North woods, 
they’re all ‘“sports.”” We could 

say, I suppose, “‘that fellow from Boston 
that Bill is guiding.” We'd rather say 
“Bill’s sport.” It’s shorter. 

Because guiding is the major source 
of summer income up here, years of con- 
tact have finally taught us about all 
there is to know on the subject of sports. 
We can classify them on sight. We ac- 
cept their notions and humor their pe- 
culiarities. We know they want us to be 
quaint, so, as soon as the ice is out, we 
hunt up our old plaid shirts and moc- 
casins, polish up our dialect, and re- 
vamp our best tall stories. (The big- 
gest liar, we have observed, is usually 
considered the best guide.) We try to 
find ways to combine all the better fea- 
tures of the pack-horse, Fred Allen, 
Ananias, and Job, rolled into one. Then 
we draw a long breath, and plunge in- 
to our May-to-November rush season. 

Probably the sports we have up here 
in Maine are typical of their class the 
world over. It’s been our experience 
that all our troubles are caused by less 
than twenty percent of them. Take, for 
example, what we elegantly call “fish 
hogs.” Probably they are nice to their 
mothers, love dogs and children, and 
rarely steal from blind beggars, but 
their one ambition in life is to catch 
all the fish in the state, and they have 
to prove their prowess by killing and 
taking home every fish they catch. They 
are the lads who think a snapshot isn’t 
telling the truth unless it makes them 
look like a Gloucester fisherman just 
in from the Grand Banks. 

And these are the lads who complain 
loudest that the fishing isn’t what it 
used to be. Under our archaic game 
laws, they have a right to the fish, but 
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it is men like them who have ruined 
some of the finest lakes and streams in 
New England. They boast loudly of 
their catches, recounting faithfully each 
move of the twenty-minute battle, all 
unaware that down behind the cook 
shack Bill, the guide, is apologizing to 
Larry, another guide: 

“Say, I’m sorry about that sport of 
mine laying his fly down right over your 
sport’s line. If I'd known, I'd have kept 
him over at the other side of the pool.” 

“That’s all right, Bill,” says Larry 
handsomely. “I saw he didn’t know 
nothing, when it took him half an hour 
to bring in that four-pound salmon. 
There ain’t a fish in these here waters 
a man with the tackle he’s got couldn't 
land in ten minutes. Just try to keep 
him away from me tomorrow. I’m 
guiding old Judge Martin, and you know 
how he’d act if anyone snagged his line.” 

I was working in my garden last 


The pest can be spotted at once. He 
is the most pompous man in the gang, 
and wears everything he could buy in 
a well-stocked sporting-goods store 





spring when Will, a guide I know only 
casually, came along, and squatted down 
among the tomato plants. We exchanged 
amenities and chatted for an hour, dur- 
ing which I concealed my surprise at his 
unprecedented neighborliness. He’s a 
man who drops in on a definite errand, 
never simply to pass the time of day. 
Finally he rose. 

“Guess it’s safe for me to go back to 
my sport now.” 

“Safe?” I said. 

“Yes. He wasn’t having no luck fish- 
ing legal, so he went ashore and dug 
him some worms. I told him these are 
fly-fishing waters, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten, so I left him be. If a warden 
showed up, I’d lose my guiding license 
for a year. So I came up here. Guess 
he’ll be sick of his worms by now.” 

The sport who insists on breaking 
the law can afford to pay the fine. His 
guide cannot afford to lose his license 
and means of livelihood for a year. 
Sports either don’t think of this, or 
don’t care. The worst case I know 
concerned John, a guide I’ve known for 
years. He had been guiding a sport 
up Parmachene way, and the fishing 
had been worse than slow. They had 
picked up a few pan trout which John 
said were under the legal limit, and 
told his sport to throw them back. He 
assumed this had been done, but on the 
way out, they met a game warden. 

“Guess I’ll take a look in your basket, 
John,” he said. 

John, with the readiness of complete 
innocence, heaved down his pack, 
flipped back the cover and disclosed 
six pitiful, little corpses, well below 
legal size, nestled snugly in a bed of 
wet moss. The fish were in John’s pos- 
session, so, although the sport reim- 
bursed him for the fine he had to pay, 
he spent the next year working as 
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chore boy, painting boats, mending the 
roads—anything that would bring in 
a dollar. 

Slim had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. I met him one July morning, 
looking even more gaunt than usual. 

“You seem kindof run down,” I said. 

A stream of profanity, ending with 
“__that blankety blank sport of mine,” 
was the only response. 

“What’s the matter with your sport? 
I heard you were hired for the whole 
season.” 

“Yes. That’s just the trouble. I 
could have stood it for a week or two. 
But it’s been six, and I got six more to 
go. I should have known that when 
they paid the whole amount in advance. 
But $400 in a lump looks like a lot of 
money. I ain’t going to live to spend 
it, though.” 

“Working you too hard?” 

“No. The sport calls himself a prac- 
tical joker. His wife says he has a 
nervous breakdown, but I guess that’s 
just a classy way of saying he’s nuts. 
He don’t fish, nor he don’t go on trips. 
All he does is think up deviltry, and he 
tries it all out on me. Anyone else 
would kill him. Me, though, I’m paid 
to be the goat. 

“He gave me a drink the other day, 
and just as I got to feeling good, I 
looked at him, and one of them little, 
green garter snakes came out of his 
mouth, slowlike, and started drooling 
down his chin. I thought I had D.T.’s 
sure, and started yelling blue murder. 
He spits it out, and laughs fit to kill. 


"AND yesterday, what do you sup- 

pose the durn fool did? He built 
a fire on a raft, and started it floating 
down the river, smoking like all hell. 
The fire wardens seen the smoke, but, 
by the time they got there, she was a 
mile downstream, and they couldn’t see 
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THE FOIBLES OF CERTAIN CITY SPORTS NEVER 
BUT THEY’RE HILARIOUS AS DESCRIBED HERE BY RALPH E. 
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nothing through them thick trees. So 
back they tromped to their tower, ana 
of course, seen it again in a different 
place. He had them running through 
the woods all afternoon, nigh crazy. 
They never did—Great governor’s cat- 
fish, he’s at it again! Look at that 
smoke! By damn, I’ll—” The rest was 
lost in the dust of his departure. 

Slim’s is a rare case, I'll admit, but 
the habitual practical joker is not wel- 
come in the woods. He can cause too 
much trouble. 

And now a word to sportsmen who 
are considering double harness. Don’t, 
please, bring your new bride into the 
woods on her honeymoon unless you 
know she’s a good woodsman. Don’t 
take her word for it. She’s heard you 
rave about the forest primeval, the 
picturesque natives, the thrill of hook- 
ing a big one, and the long, quiet eve- 
nings by the fire. She tells you she'll 
just love it all, and you believe her. Why 
not? She believes herself. She adds 
to her trousseau some backless beach 
pajamas, a pair of high-heeled sandals, 
and (if she has confidence in her legs) 
some white-linen shorts. 

By the end of the first day, she is 
the most miserable female in the world. 
You forgot to mention the black flies, 
and she has been devoured by them. 
The guide offers her his bottle of fly 
dope. She takes one sniff, and an- 
nounces that she’d rather die than smear 
herself with that horrid stuff. The 
next day her eyes are swollen shut, and 


The gusher thinks her Bert 
is just too romantic looking. 
She would love to paint him 


They are the lads 
who think a photo 
isn't telling the 
truth unless they 
are made to look 
like a Gloucester 
fisherman who has 
just got in from 
the Grand Banks 


her ankles and back are a mottled hor- 
ror, so she changes her mind. The dope 
gets into her hair, ruining the wave she 
got especially for you. She wanted to 
look nice on this occasion more than 
any other time in her life, and she’s a 
mess, and knows it. Her temper short- 
ens accordingly. 

Back in the city, you thought it would 
be fun to teach the little darling fly- 
casting. Now you find you are spend- 
ing your days climbing trees to re- 
trieve her line. On the back cast, she 
hooks you through the ear, and screams 
at the sight of the consequent blood. 
Then she makes you feel the complete 
fool by talking baby talk to you after 
Bill, your guide of years standing, has 
cut the hook out. Bill looks out over 
the water, with a face of granite, lips 
puckered in a noiseless whistle. You 
could kill him, but instead you tell your 
better half that you think Bill would 
be a better teacher—he’s had more ex- 
perience. Bill gives you one eloquent 
look, and you feel that the friendship of 
years lies bleeding at your feet. Your 
bride decides you are tired of her al- 
ready, and storms, or sulks, or weeps, 
according to her temperament. If your 
marriage survives, it will never be the 
same. Both of you have had a miser- 
able time, and, if you think the guide 
hasn’t earned his money, guess again. 


HERE’S another type of woman 

sport who can make life a burden to 
a guide—the gusher. She thinks Bert is 
just too romantic looking, and says so 
all over camp. She’d adore to paint 
him, in that faded plaid shirt—tthe col- 
ors are so soft and lovely—standing on 
a rocky promontory. And his natural, 
pantherlike, untamed grace! The way 
the muscles ripple across his shoulders 
as he digs his paddle into a wave! His 
perfect codrdination! The rhythm of 
his walk! Usually she discovers, too, 
that he has a really fine mind, and is 
very sensitive underneath. It takes a 
joke a long time to die, up in this coun- 
try, so Bert knows what he’s in for. 
If, months from then, he falls off a log 
boom, the first thing he will hear as he 
rises, spluttering, to the surface, will 


AMUSE A WOODSMAN 
RICH 
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be a clarion shout from the entire crew: 

“Hey, Bert! What’s the matter with 
the old untamed coérdination ?”’ 

Or, if a guide starts to tell the latest 
story about the traveling salesman, 
some one is sure to warn, “Shush! Ain’t 
you got no respect for Bert’s sensitive 
soul?” 

The hunting season brings its share 
of troubles, too, largely because hunt- 
ing is, in itself, a more dangerous sport 
than fishing. A fisherman occasionally 
hooks himself or a bystander, but the 
matter is rarely serious. He can’t easily 
become lost, for he 
can follow the 
stream or lake 
shore home. A 
hunting accident, 
however, may well 
prove fatal, and a 
man turned loose 
in a strange coun- 
try may become 


panic-striken, and 
lose himself. The 
guide, technically, 
is to blame, and 


may lose his li- 
cense. In any event, 
the loss to his pres- 
tige is serious. The 
guides try to im- 
press upon their 
sports the fact that 
it is only common 
sense to wait un- 
til you can see your 
game before shoot- 
ing, but every year some hunter rushes 
around a clump of bushes to see how 
many points his buck has, and finds a 
fellow sportsman lying in a welter of 
blood. Every year, in spite of lectures 
on the proper way to carry a gun 
through brush, some one stumbles over 
a log, and blows his head off. 

A man guiding a party of three or 
four can't stay with all of them all the 
time. The result would be too much 
like a cavalry charge, and every deer 
in the county would set out for Canada. 
The party must split. If a guide says, 
“Keep this side of the brook,” or “Don’t 
cross that ridge,” pay attention. Other- 
wise the smart color for your family 
this year may be black. The guide will 
also tell you, “If you get lost, sit down 
and wait. Build a fire if you want to, 
but anyhow, stay put. We'll find you.” 
They will, too, if you don’t start thrash- 
ing all over four townships. 

The deer season brings its crop of 
pests, too. The most obvious is the 
big-business executive on his first trip 
into the woods. He’s been too busy mak- 
ing money to go before, but he’s read 
about it. He brings an important cus- 
tomer to enjoy it with him. He writes 
ahead, saying he will expect to take out 
a deer for himself and one for his friend, 
and the bag limit of partridges. And, 
of course, he wants “the best guide.” 
That starts an argument at once. The 
boys know what follows that kind of 
letter. 

“Well,” Walt will say smugly, “J ain’t 
the best guide. Thank God, I got lost 
over in C Swamp last fall.” 

“Bill's the best,” Ed will say, secure 
in the knowledge that he himself is 
booked up for the fatal week. 
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When a guide says, "Stay put,” pay heed 
to him. He can't find you if you wander 
all over four townships in your alarm 





“T ain’t,” denies Bill hotly. “Didn't 
I smash that canoe up last spring? 
Joe’s better than I am.” 

“In the first place, this ain’t going to 
be no canoe trip,”’ Joe rejoins placidly, 
“and, in the second place, if you ain’t 
heard how I shot that cow over Sad- 
dleback way, ten year ago, thinking it 
was a big buck, you’re the only man 
in the State o’ Maine who ain’t. That 
was the luckiest shot I ever made.” 

The big executive arrives. He can 
be spotted at once in a group of twenty 
hunters. He is pompous, and he has 
run wild in a sport- 
ing-goods store. 
Every conceivable 
gadget, from a pat- 
ented bottle open- 
er, down through a 
special non-sink- 
able vest, to a col- 
lapsible gasoline 
stove, dangles from 
his person. Jake, 
the best guide 
which means the 
one who lost the 
argument—sighs. 
He knows that he'll 
be carrying most 
of that cultch in- 
side an hour. 

The first night 
out, it develops 
that the sport has 
dyspepsia and can’t 
eat anything fried, 
and a guide with- 
out a frying pan is like a motor without 
spark plugs. The sport has forgot his 
pills. The second day he develops blis- 
ters, and thinks he’ll sit here, and Jake 
can drive a deer up to him. Jake es- 
capes with his life, only because his 
sport is the world’s worst shot and 
overshot the rustle in the bushes by ten 
feet. Later, after giving his sport a 
little talk on looking for game before 
shooting, Jake does drive a big buck 
right down the run, to find that the 
sport got tired of waiting, and went 
back to camp an hour ago. Being smart, 
Jake then predicts a heavy snowfall 
with high gales, shoots a deer himself, 
hands it over to his employer to tag, 
and high-tails it for home. 

If all sports were like these samples, 
guiding would be a short cut to the in- 
sane asylum. Luckily the large ma- 








jority of sports are all wool, and a yard 
wide. Not given to extravagance, we 
say they are “all right’—and that’s 
high praise. They realize, in the first 
place, that a guide is flesh and blood. 
He can’t pack eighty pounds over a 
seven-mile trail, then, without a pause 
for breath, row three fat—well, port- 
ly—men around a lake for four hours, 
get supper, cut balsam boughs, make 
beds, and still be ready to sit up all 
night telling stories. They are not 
above lending a hand with the dishes 
occasionally, even though the guide is 
paid to do them. In short, they have 
consideration for the guide, and treat 
him like a human being, which he is, 
and not like he was a dumb animal 
whose services in any capacity are de- 
manded because they have been bought 
and paid for. 


HEY are reasonable. They realize 

that some days the fish just aren’t 
rising, and that poor fishing is not the 
guide’s personal revenge for a fancied 
slight. They know that it is hard to 
find deer in a dry, noisy wood, and they 
accept it as a hazard of the chase. 
They are men and women with woods 
experience, or, lacking that, are will- 
ing tolearn. When the trip is over, they 
show their appreciation for what the 
guide has done. They may tip him, 
but the average guide is well pleased 
when his sport says, “Thanks, Fred. 
You’ve given us a grand time. We'll 
be back next year.” A little apprecia- 
tion of his efforts is as much relished 
by a guide as by any other man. 

Such sportsmen don’t insist upon 
being called Senator This, or Major 
That. They don’t tell us how much 
money they have in the bank, or what 
a swath they cut back home. That 
doesn’t count in the woods. We find 
out within the first twenty-four hours 
the thing that really matters—whether 
the sport is a real person. And be it 
said, to their everlasting credit, most 
sports are. 











Another source of annoyance is the sport who imagines a guide likes practical jokes 
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TAKING THE WORRY 
OUT OF LINE DRYING 


With this time-saving line 
dryer, the reel is slipped 
into a seat similar to the 
one on a rod, and the line 
quickly wound on the large 
drying spool. It's a big 
help in cramped quarters 
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RAIN JACKET THAT DOES NOT 
GET UNCOMFORTABLY WARM 


This new garment, made 
of horsehair, is worn 
either as a coat or as 
a shirt. Though the 
horsehair is treated 
to make it turn water, 
it is porous enough to 
admit air and keep the 
wearer pleasantly cool 


HOLSTER TO 
PREVENT RUST 


After a handgun has 
been used in the rain, 
it may be kept from 
rusting by slipping it 
into this fleece-lined 
holster. The fluffy 
fleece soaks up water 





MAKING SURF CASTING MORE FUN 


A sectional sand spike holds the rod at 
the proper angle when the fisherman has 
other things to do. One section has a 
hook for a beach lantern, and the spike 
carries a flange that prevents turning 





LINE ENOUGH FOR 
THE BIGGEST TUNA 


Built for anglers who 
go after one of the 
mightiest of deep-sea 
scrappers, this giant 
reel holds 2,000 yards 
of 39-thread line. It 
weighs 60 pounds empty 













SPEAR GUN FOR ANGLERS WHO BATTLE SHARKS 


After the fisherman has picked out his shark through the 
telescope sight, he touches a trigger, and compressed air 
sends the harpoon hurtling toward the target. After the 
shark has been harpooned, it's played on the rod and reel 
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OUR of us were standing huddled 
in the lee of a deserted shack on 
the edge of our training grounds, 
trying to keep warm in the teeth 

of a chill spring wind and talking 
about gun-dog faults, gun-shyness in 
particular. 

“There’s only one cure,” offered one 
veteran trainer. “Shoot from a boat, 








Before the birds are released, their legs 
are hobbled with string to cut their gait 





The author lets the dogs nose around birds 
to get their scent before he releases them 
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THE CURE FOR 


and let them stay in the water until 
they nearly drown.” 

“That’s too cruel,” declared another. 
“But you can starve them, and they'll 
soon stand steady while you shoot.” 

“You’re both wrong,” said a third, a 
man of little experience in the field, 
who recently had bought a setter pup- 
py. “Why bother with a remedy? A 
gun-shy dog would never be steady 
again.” 

The discussion might have been 
amusing were it not for the fact that 
gun-shyness is so fatal to a dog’s per- 
formance. At least one in ten suffers 
from this result of wrong handling. 

I turned to the man who first had 
spoken. “How would you apply the 
water cure?” I asked. 

“Take the dog out on the water, and 
let him sit behind you. Tie a forty-foot 
check cord to his collar, then fire a .410 
shotgun. He’ll go overboard at the 
first shot. Act as if you had no interest 
in him until he nearly drowns, then 
haul him in. After he rests a few 
minutes, fire another round. The dog 
very likely will go overboard again, and 
once more you will bring him in only 
when his endurance gives out.” 

“Then what?” 

“He seldom will take to the water a 
third time. His fear of drowning over- 
comes his fear of the noise.” 

I turned now to the man who advo- 
cated starvation. 

“Withhold the dog’s feed for twenty- 
four hours,” he told us. “Place the pan 
before him, and, from a distance of 
ten feet, fire a .22 blank pistol. The 
dog probably will rush to his kennel, 


and, if he does, take away the feed. 
Repeat the shooting every twelve hours, 
and, after two or three missed meals, 
the dog’s hunger should overcome his 
fear of the gun.” 

“Well, if you chaps don’t mind mov- 
ing out in the sun, I’d like to propose 
another plan,” I said. We walked over 
to the cars, and made ourselves com- 
fortable. 

“When you treat gun-shyness in a 
dog,” I said, “you’re trying to over- 
come temporary insanity. Neither fear 
nor starvation is fair to the dog, be- 
cause gun-shyness results from some- 
thing you ha‘‘e done to the animal, and 
not from his own timidity or nervous- 
ness.” 

“I suppose you would take the dog 
right out among the birds, and work 
him as though nothing had happened,”’ 
said the starvation advocate sarcastic- 
ally. 

“That is almost the scheme, but not 
quite,’ I answered. “Work him on a 
bird, but bring the bird to the dog. In- 
stead of invoking fear or hunger, I get 
the dog so excited he disregards the 
gun and its noise in his effort to reach 
the bird.” 

“You mean you let the dog kill a 
bird?” interrupted the owner of the 
young setter. 

“Under these circumstances, yes,” I 
said. I paused to knock the ashes from 
my pipe. 

“‘Here’s the scheme,” I resumed. “It’s 
so simple I wonder why others haven’t 
tried it. Two of you go into the field 
with the dog. Let him nose around the 
bird cage a few minutes. Now, tie the 


Rejecting the many treatments often suggested 


for a common fault, a noted trainer offers here 


a daring method of his own that always succeeds 


By G. W. HINER 


A gun-shy dog has a California valley quail 
dangled before his nose to whet his interest 





To increase the dog's interest still further 
the bird is dragged along ground before him 
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GUN-SHY DOGS 


dog to a fifteen-foot lead, and put a six- 
foot string on the bird. Draw the bird 
back and forth right in front of the 
dog’s nose. Make the bird flutter in 
the air a few times. This will make the 
dog so eager to get at the little creature 
he will forget his other troubles. 

“Excitement! That’s the point. When 
the dog seems to go crazy, turn the bird 
loose, and let the dog go after him. Use 
pen-raised birds, so the dog will learn 
he can catch them. 

“Repeat this procedure a half dozen 
times the first two days. The dog may 
point the bird, kill it, or retrieve it 
alive. Supposing he kills the bird. Why 
not? It will create enthusiasm in him 
that will stand him in good stead for 
years. Don’t worry about chewing. 
That can be cured more easily than gun- 
shyness. Give the dog his head, and 
when, say on the third day, some of his 
old enthusiasm has been regained, 
send him out after a bird, and fire a 
light load.” 

“Suppose the dog stops and comes 
in?” interrupted the man who be- 
lieved in the water cure. 


"T~ ORGET the bird,” I replied. “Pick 

up the dog, and go home. Next day, 
go out again, tease him with a bird, and 
let him chase it. But don’t shoot, for 
that would probably draw him off the 
bird again, and make his correction just 
that much more difficult. If he comes 
to a point, flush the bird, and send the 
dog after it again. Give him a couple 
of days before firing again. At that 
time, bring the lead into play, to ac- 
custom him to its weight and drag. 
You may shoot while he’s hunting. If 
he comes to a point, flush the bird, and 
fire your gun. Whenever the dog con- 
tinues to hunt after you’ve fired, you 
are ready to take the next step. It is 


a good plan, also, to kill an occasional 
bird for him. 

‘Make sure when you shoot, you are 
looking away from the dog, for, if he 
should halt momentarily, he mustn’t 
know you are paying any attention to 


Hiding hobbled bird under a trampled bush 
100 to 500 yards from where dog is set free 
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him. Often, I have 
noticed a dog will 
pause, then go on 
as though he had 
heard no noise. Fire 
closer and closer 
to the dog until 
you are blasting 
away right by his 
side.” 

“But some gun 
dogs,” exclaimed 
the man who fa- 
vored the starva- 
tion cure, “shy at 
the sight of a 
gun.” 

“Suppose,” I re- 
plied, “we consider 
the case of aneight- 
month-old setter 
puppy, which point- 
ed a rattlesnake in 
the field, and, be- 
fore his handler 
could reach him, 
was struck in the 
foreleg. At that 
instant, the handler 
killed the snake 
from close range. 

“For two weeks, 
the pup lay near 
death. After two 
weeks of convales- 
cence, I got him. One morning, about 
a month after he was struck, I decided 
to test him by firing a blank cartridge 
near his pen. The dog nearly knocked 
out the back slats in his frantic efforts 
to escape. 

“From his experience, he had come 
to associate the gun with pain. When 
I first carried him to the field, he tucked 
his tail between his legs as soon as he 
saw my gun, and sulked. I put it back 
in the car, and (Continued on page 102) 


At last, the dog regains enough interest in 
hunting to find and point the hidden bird 
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Aiming with a stick to allay dog's fear of 
a gun. Finally, above, a shotgun is carried 


With the stick he carries in place of a gun, 
the author lifts bush before flushing bird 
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Most Powerful Rifle 


TEST of a pair of the most pow- 
erful rifles ever offered to the 
American hunter by an Amer- 
ican arms factory. 

Name, Winchester Model 70, the 
company’s latest high-power bolt ac- 
tion; caliber, the .375 Holland & Hol- 
land Magnum. 

Pronounced by chaps who ought to 
know, big game-shooting Johnny Bulls 
who haunt African and Asiatic big 
game fields, the best all-round big 
game rifle. 

A mite on the powerful side for 
American shooting, not indicated for 
blasting a flea-bitten Adirondack 130- 
pound buck into the Pearly Gates. 
Might well earn its keep and transpor- 
tation for Alaska brownies, moose, elk, 
polar bear, or that increasingly rare 
chance at the grizzly, although all this 





Here is the .30/06 cartridge, 
left, compared with a copper- 
capped, British-made .375. 
The latter hasn't a point to 
increase its air resistance 
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Three Winchester-Western 
forms of the .375 cartridge. 
Left to right, a 235-grain 
open-point expanding, 270- 
grain soft-point, and 300- 
grain soft-point cartridge 





game is neatly killed with rifles 
of much less emphasis, such as 
the .30/06. 

Pronounced by veteran big 
game hunters the one best single- 
rifle battery to tote around Af- 
rica, in case you entertain dark 
misgivings as to where the boy 
will be with the big double rifle in case 
something turns up too large for the 
Springfield or similar rifle. 

While excessive in power for this 
country, this .375 Magnum cartridge 
is a most unusual combination of a 
heavy bullet for smashing power or 
high penetration at short range, a 
medium-weight bullet for longer shots 
or softer-skinned animals, and a com- 
paratively light bullet at very high 
velocity for long shots in open coun- 
try, or for the killing effect of high 
velocity on game at short ranges where 
adequate penetration is pretty certain. 

The bullets include, first, the 300- 
grain at 2,560 feet, second the 270- 
grain at 2,720 feet, and the 235-grain 
at nearly 2,900 feet, or higher than 
any Springfield bullet outside the 150- 
grain as loaded by one or two com- 
panies. Springfield power, maximum, 
with the highest-velocity bullets, is 
around the 2,900-foot-pound mark. 
The .375 develops from 4,300 to 4,438 
foot-pounds. Roughly, then, it is fifty 
percent more powerful than the Spring- 
field, in that rifle’s most 
powerful form. 

The loaded round is 
a bit longer than the 
.30/06, about’ three 
tenths inch, the head 
size is larger, and the 
normal five-shot maga- 
zine rifle is reduced to 
a four-shot. Which re- 


action. 





Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


minds me that Holland & Holland, 
makers of a .375 Mauser I shot quite 
extensively and had on hand six months 
or so, very kindly stamped the maga- 
zine ‘‘four shots.” This to prevent any 
brother from putting in five. Johnny 
is a great boy in many ways. 

The cartridge is one developed by 
the exclusive British firm of Holland 
& Holland, gun makers to practically 
everybody worth knowing in England. 
This fine, old British firm can take a 
Mauser action, made in Germany, and 
hook it up to a barrel and stock, and 
“regulate” the rifle and then get five 
times what the same gun would cost 
in Germany or this country. This is 
nothing else than a gift, and shows 
how the Britisher loves tradition. 

The cartridge, like the .300 Magnum, 
now also to be had in this fine Win- 
chester Model 70, is a peculiar design 
known as a “belted case.”’ This means 
a very narrow belt of brass just for- 
ward of the extractor groove in the 
shell, not interfering with magazine 
feed, but affording a positive stop to 
govern the distance the cartridge may 
enter the chamber. 

With an ordinary rim case, such as 
the .30/30, the rim takes care of the 
matter, and also affords a nice hand- 
holt for the extractor hook. The true 
rimless case, such as the .30/06, the 
.250, .220 Swift and the like, has one 
evil feature, the same being that the 
entrance of the cartridge into chamber 
is governed by the contact of the shoul- 
der of the shell with the shoulder in 
the chamber, or roughly two inches of 
brass case between the bolt face and 
contact point—or “head space” as the 
boys call it. Very slight variation in 
this distance—that is minimum dis- 


tance in the case length or maximum 





Close-up of the Winchester Model 70, chambered for the .375 Magnum, in 
In the standard weight, this powerful new rifle holds steadily 
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in the chamber—will give “excess head 
space,” and, if it amounts to more 
than around one one hundredth inch, 
it may result in the case’s tearing in 
two just forward of the cannelure. 
This lets gas out, disables the rifle un- 
til the broken case is got out, and is 
generally not so hot. 

The reason the case tears in two is 
because, with a dry—not an oily— 
chamber, the firing-pin blow drives the 
cartridge to the limit of the extractor- 
claw and away from bolt head. When 
the gas pressure gets up, it first ex- 
pands the thin, forward part of the 
case against the chamber walls, then 
finally gets tough, and tries to shove 
the back of the case back into bearing 
against bolt head. Something has to 
give, and, unless the forward part of 
case can slip enough or the brass can 
stretch enough, it just parts company 
near the head with the before de- 
scribed results. 


ANY reloaders have found out the 
M facts of life by carelessly resizing 
the shell until the neck is longer and 
the body shorter than normal. Result, 
nice head space. Still queerer is the 
fact that some of the non-corrosive 
primers are so powerful that, in very 
light reloads, the primer can shove the 
case forward enough to shorten the 
body a bit. Reloading it with a full 
charge has, then, in several instances, 
produced fireworks. 

With the .375 there is hardly shoul- 
der enough anyhow, between bullet di- 
ameter and case diameter, to afford a 
positive stop in the chamber, were it 
not for this “belt.” The Remington 
.35 has the same proportions, and has 
got into trouble now and then from 
head space. 

The .375 is loaded thus far in Win- 
chester-Western brand—probably from 
the same set of tools regardless of the 
label on the box—#in a soft-nose 300- 
grain of conventional .30/30 or Krag 
bullet shape; in a fair spitzer soft-nose 
in the 270-grain, and a spitzer of about 
the same ballistic value in Western’s 
open-point expanding in the 235-grain, 
probably the best weight of the three 
for American use. 

The question of point shape is high- 
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ly important in an open-country, long- 
range bullet where flat flight and high 
retained-energy are vital to good per- 
formance. 

The ‘coefficient of form,” if you like 
theoretical ballistics, of the 235-grain 
bullet is around .80 and the ballistic 
coefficient, which indicates its ability 
to buck air and retain a fair propor- 
tion of its velocity, is about .30 as 
against around .50 for the Springfield 
180-grain, bronze-point Remington bul- 
let, an excellent bullet in shape. 

The “sectional density,” or relation 
of weight to its diameter, is roughly 
.24 or about the same as 150 grains in 
a .30 caliber rifle. 

The density of the 300-grain is about 
.31, or the same as 200 grains in a .30, 
and of the 270-grain the density is be- 
tween .27 and .28 and about the same 
as 175-grain in the .30. As the 220- 
grain bullet in the .30/06 or other .30 
cartridge is higher than any of the .375 
bullets, then the assortment is to be 
classed as a bit stubby in type, and 
the need for the best possible spitzer 
point in the 235-grain is apparent to 
help it retain a fair proportion of its 
velocity. 

No trajectory figures published as 
yet, and we did not have ammunition 
enough to run any definite tests. How- 
ever, it is obvious that, with the 235- 
grain bullet, its game-range trajectory 
will approach the 180-grain Spring- 
field so closely that the hunter will 


, 








© Actions of both the .375, top, and the .30/06, seen 
from above. Latter has clip-slots milled off rear 
end of receiver to take large head of the cartridge 


Rest group of ten shots at 200 yards with the 
270-grain bullet. Measuring 3'/4 inches, it was 
made with a Model 70 that had metallic sights 





never notice the difference unless the 
range is very long—300 yards or more. 

Not yet announced but very neces- 
sary will be the 300-grain “solid’’ or 
full jacket, with a special and very 
heavy jacket for the highest penetra- 
tion in such game as rhino or buffalo. 


bullet in his own versions of the .375. 
Among the samples before me, which 
I have tried out quite extensively in the 
Holland Mauser .375, are the 300-grain 
“solid” for very heavy, thick-skinned 
game; the 300-grain soft-nose, iden- 
tical with the Winchester; the 300- 
grain, hollow copper-capped, designed 
to give a combination of quick expan- 
sion plus high weight; and a 235-grain 
expanding, pointed copper-capped with 
a much better ballistic form than the 
Western-Winchester open-point expand- 
ing. Better because it has a better 
point, and because there is no open 
point to run up air resistance. It 
should raise the ballistic coefficient to 
around .35 instead of .30, having a 
spitzer point of around four diameters 
radius. 

All of this ballistic chatter means 
practically that, when your bullet 
“gits there” at long range—that is, 
long game range—it has much more 
authority than the poorer-shaped bul- 
let, because it wasted less of its 
“strength” bucking air resistance. 

The rifle. Up to a very short time 
ago, this cartridge was 
shot in only British- 
made magazine rifles, 
using German Mauser 
actions, in a few Ameri- 
can-baptized rifles of 
the same sort, in ordi- 
nary German Mausers, 
with the long, Magnum 
action, and in double ex- 
press rifles—with the 
rim form of the _ .375 
made for that type of 
rifle. All were very cost- 
ly, the straight German- 
made Mauser being the 
lowest-priced, presum- 
ably because the Ger- 
mans didn’t do any ‘reg- 
ulating,” and just made 
good Mauser rifles as far 
as they could without 
being official gun mak- 
ers to royalty or what- 
ever, which seems to add 
so much to British rifle 
prices. 

Holland & Holland 
would break down ’most 
any time, and let you 
have one of these rifles 
for as little as two hun- 
dred bux in England— 
duty, of course, extra if 
brought into this coun- 
try. This included “reg- 
ulating.” I have exam- 
ined many British rifles, 
but, being just a simple, 
little country boy, I have 
never yet figured out 
what this meant except 
that the trigger pull 
was usually lousy. 
(Continued on page 74) 


Riko BULL offers a wider variety of 
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A herd of American antelope in the 
type of open country in which they 
are most often found. In country 
like this, pronghorns can detect a 
hunter at unbelievable distances 


Stalking 


America’s Sp 


BUNDLE of nervous energy, a 
gaudy coat of white, tan, and 
black, a pair of telescopic 
eyes, and legs that can propel 

him faster than any other American 
game animal—that’s the antelope. 

Mexicans calls him el berrendo (pro- 
nounced bay-rain-dough), many Ameri- 
cans know him as the pronghorn, but 
by any name he is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting of animals. 

It is hard to exaggerate the speed of 


A fine, sixteen-inch buck taken by the author. 


as fine or finer remain for hunters who work for them 
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the antelope, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that anything of flesh and blood 
can move so fast. I have clocked whole 
herds of pronghorns traveling at a mile 
a minute, and I have had individuals 
cut across in front of me when the 
speedometer was holding steady at 
sixty-two miles an hour. I am certain 
that a barren doe, in good condition and 
thoroughly frightened, could near sev- 
enty. Bucks, particularly the big, old 
ones with the towering horns that are 
the delight of the trophy 
hunter, run much more slow- 
ly than the does, and I im- 
agine that most of the old 
fellows would have to extend 
themselves to reach fifty 
miles an hour. 

Not many years ago, the 
antelope seemed finished as a 
game animal in the United 
States. Mexico was the only 
place on the North American 
continent where the animals 
could be hunted legally, and 
only a handful of American 
sportsmen had ever shot one. 
Everyone seemed agreed that 
the pronghorns were on the 
verge of extinction. 

The picture has now 
changed for the better. The 
come-back of the antelope 
herds has been one of the 
most spectacular in modern 
game conservation. In many 
Western states, they are once 
more on the list of legal 
game, and, within the next 
few years, I imagine hunters 
will be able to take them on 
special license almost any 
place where they range. An- 
telope have now been hunted 
in Wyoming and Montana for 
about ten years. New Mexico 
has had an annual and highly 
successful open season for 
about six years. Arizona, 


Heads 


eed King 





with which I am more familiar, needs 
an open season to conserve the range, 
and to thin out superfluous old bucks. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the 
pronghorns seem thoroughly reéstab- 
lished as game animals, few persons 
know anything about hunting them. 
They don’t know what rifles to use, 
what equipment to take, or what tac- 
tics to employ. 

All the experience in the world as a 
deer hunter won’t help you greatly 
when you go after antelope, as you are 
meeting an entirely different animal, 
with an entirely different set of habits, 
under entirely different conditions. 

Deer depend on stealth, on cover, and 
their inconspicuous coloring for pro- 
tection. Their first lines of defense are 
their ears and their noses. Antelope, 
on the other hand, depend on their 
marvelous telescopic eyes, and on their 
speed. Cover means little to them. I 
doubt if their sense of smell is very 
keen, and I’m quite certain that their 
sense of hearing is little if any better 
than that of man. 

But can they see! And, when they 
see something they don’t like the looks 
of, can they travel! 

The eye of an antelope is the finest 
to be found among big game animals 
in North America. It is equal to the 
human eye aided by 8X glasses, and 
probably superior to the eye of big- 
horn sheep. Most game animals, in- 
cluding the bighorns, can make out 
moving objects at great distances, but, 
if a thing is stationary, it means noth- 
ing to them. 

On the other hand, moving or still, 
a strange object is quickly picked up 
by the incredible eyes of the prong- 
horn. Several times I have come over 
a ridge when a herd of antelope was 
feeding, heads down, a quarter of a 
mile away. I would stand still, with 
only my head showing against the sky 
line. Sheep or deer would not have 
noticed me until I moved, but one ante- 
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' Don’t tempt me, man_ 
you know very wel 

| can't support a 
movie camera... 








movie making everybody’s sport; 
it’s built to save money 
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HAT movie-making enthusiast 
you ran into on your trip. Whata 


kick he got out of his favorite hobby! 


You’d join him in a minute if home 
movies weren’t so expensive. 

Too bad you didn’t talk to him 
about it. He’d have told you movie 
making is no burden at all—when you 
use Ciné-Kodak Eight, a full-fledged 
movie camera specially designed for 
inexpensive operation. 

A 25-foot roll of black-and-white 
Im for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs only 
2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet it 
uns as long on the screen as 100 feet 


tA Sh 
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of amateur standard home movie film 
—gives you 20 to 30 movie scenes, 
each as long as the average scene in 
the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Eight with the remarkable new 
Kodachrome Film, and you can make 
movies in color full 
Simple to make as black-and-white, and 
the cost is just a few cents more a scene. 
No extra equipment is needed. The color 
is in the film. See sample movies in black- 
and-white and in full-color Kodachrome 
at your dealer’s today... Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


- gorgeous color. 


























When you set out after antelope that travel like 


the wind and have eyes like telescopes, you'll 


welcome the tips in this 





The horns of this Sonora, Mexico, buck are 
small but massive. The guide is C, C. Ren 


lope would pick me 
up in a few seconds. 
Then another. In a 
minute or so, all the 
members of the herd 
would be staring my 
way—and then they 
would move off. 

Antelope are exas- 
perating creatures to 
hunt. For one thing, 
they are not hard to 
see. They are conspic- 
uously colored, and 
their white rumps and 
bellies can often be 
picked up as tiny, white spots at a mile 
or more, as the herds are found most 
often in plains and relatively open coun- 
try. 

Furthermore, even antelope which 
have been shot at a lot, seem decep- 
tively, tantalizingly tame. They seem 
to know to a dot the range of a good 
rifle in the hands of an average hunter. 
They have their dead line, and, if you 
don’t cross it, they don’t seem particu- 
larly wild. 

Once in Sonora, I was out afoot after 
antelope when I saw a herd of sixteen 
bucks, bedded down on the side of a 
sand dune about 450 yards away. About 
half the animals wore excellent heads, 
and to this day I believe a couple of 
them would have measured more than 
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informative article 


twenty inches. Well, those an- 
telope saw me, and I also saw 
them. I'll have to admit that 
I was far more excited than 
they were. I sat down on the 
sand, took out my glasses, and 
looked them over. They re- 
turned my scrutiny. A couple 
of them stood up for a better 
look, but the rest simply lay 
there. 

Now, in spite of many ro- 
mantic tales to the contrary, 
a 450-yard shot is a very long 
one. I went back over the sand 
dune from which I had seen 
them, made a laborious circle, 
and finally popped up a 
couple of hundred yards from 
where they had been bedded 
down. 

But they had moved. They 





























roy 





were still 450 yards away, all looking at 
me with the greatest of interest. Un- 
happily, I stalked again—with a similar 
result. Finally I gave up, completely 
licked. 

I got a buck the next day, but by 
sheer luck. I had hunted for several 
hours and had seen a good many ante- 
lope when I started to hunt back to 
camp. As I was crossing a volcanic 
mesa, a drowsy lone buck popped up 
from some weeds where he had been 
bedded, stared at me for a moment, and 
ran. My second shot hit him almost 
exactly in the middle of his glittering 
white fan, and he dropped. 

Your only hope, when antelope are 
wild at all, is extremely careful stalk- 
ing. Seeing them isn’t enough. You've 
got to get within range. When you 
hunt, approach every little rise in the 
ground with the greatest of caution. 
Never look over until you have suc- 
ceeded in screening your head behind 
shrubs or bushes. Then, when you see 
game, figure out a way you can ap- 
proach them without being seen. Keep 
in the arroyos, and don’t let your 
curiosity force you to take a peek until 
you have reached your objective. And 
then, when you get there, shoot more 
carefully than you’ve ever shot before. 

If your first shot misses, stay down, 
and shoot again. If the animals haven’t 
seen you, you'll probably get a second 
standing shot, and possibly even a 
third, as antelope are like sheep in 
that they have a tendency to mill about 
when they are surprised, instead of 
running off as deer do. 

Experience has convinced me that 
antelope are the most deceptive-look- 
ing animals in North America. For 
one thing, they are very small. 
Even the largest bucks seldom 
dress out at more than 100 
pounds, and the average is prob- 
ably nearer to seventy-five. 
Charles C. Ren, the famous 
Mexi- (Continued on page 81) 


This handsome buck was killed 
by a woman hunter on the San 
Augustine plains, a spot used 
by a big herd in New Mexico 
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The author warms up with a pronghorn rifle in the Arizona desert. A flat-shooting gun 
with a ‘scope sight is best for the open spaces where antelope shots have to be taken 
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R the first time in history —a combination of alter- 

nate firing, underwater exhaust and full pivot re- 
verse in a light weight, medium priced motor. And look 
at the power! 


For the first time in history—a Single with both un- 
derwater exhaust and full pivot reverse; super-powered 
to carry you along —super-controlled to give you the 
slowest, sweetest trolling speed ever attained by Johnson! 


Refinements by the dozen. All the important features. 
Hardened steel gears, complete water cooling, automa- 
tic lubrication, shock absorber drive, patented co-pilot, 
synchro-control, rotary valve combined with third port 
intake, carburetor silencer, positive primer, float feed 
carburetor with throttle control, integral streamlined 
power head and more— much more! 

Ask your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll 
find his name listed under “Outboard Motors” in your 
classified telephone directory. Or write for literature 
described below. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, IIL 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON 


pe id R 


JOHNSON ALL-STAR JOHNSON ALL-STAR JOHNSON ALL-STAR JOHNSON ALL-STAR NINE ALL-STAR MODELS 
SEA-HORSE MODEL “LS” SEA-HORSE MODEL “LT” SEA-HORSE MODEL “DS” SEA-HORSE MODEL “DT” = There are nine great motorsin 
Light Single, with real power. Light Twin with perfected Al- DeLuxe Single. A streamlined DeLuxe Twin. The great “all the Johnson All-Star line—a 
Underwater Exhaust, Full Piv- ternate Firing, Underwater beauty with 25 big features feature” outboard,with power, correct model for every pur- 
ot Reverse and other big fea- Exhaust, Full Pivot Reverse. including Ready-Pull Starter. flexibility, stamina! 27 big fea- pose—and the biggest ou 
tures. 2.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. 4.2 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m, 2.1 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. tures. 4.2 h.p. at 4000 r.p.m. values in Johnson history. 
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Take the H 


out of 


SAL LC 


SHAVE your chin 


the Mennen way 


Men...there’s a mew way to shave—and 
it's better! Better because it gives you a 
shave for your particular type of beard and 
skin. You see—your skin and whiskers 
tend to be either oily or dry, even if 
only a little; and each of these two types 
of skin needs a different shaving cream. 
That's why we make two creams. If your 
skin and beard are oily, use Mennen Lather 
Shave —it removes excess oil from your 
beard more quickly, wilts your whiskers 
more completely, and cleanses your pores. 
But, if your skin is dry use Mennen 
Brushless it conserves the natural oils of 
the skin, helps relieve dryness, tautness; 
and it’s a cream, not a grease. 

You owe it to yourself to find out which 
Mennen Cream fits your face. Send 10c for 
the Mennen Skin Tester Kit, containing 
liberal demonstration sizes of 5 Mennen 
Products — including both Lather Shave 
and Brushless (4s well as Skin Bracer, 
Skin Balm and Talcum for Men). Address 
Dept.OL-7'The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


for for 
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Jungle Thrills at Home 


(Continued from page 27) 


around in a circle, figuring that the big 
cat had taken to the tree to rest. He 
was correct. The dog howled and 
started off again. We had scarcely en- 
tered an exceptionally heavy growth, 
along a river bank, when we heard a 
sharp crashing of limbs from some- 
where ahead. An Indian held up his 
hand for silence. 

“Javalina,” grunted the 
in disgust. 

Whenever the dog lost the trail, the 
circling did the trick. Midday arrived. 
My skin burned with the humidity that 
clogged the air. I cursed myself a doz- 
en times for missing the jaguar when 
I had my shot. The sun beat straight 
down on the green canopy overhead. 

About 1 o’clock, we came to another 
grass clearing. A few trees stood about, 
and a thin stream ran through its cen- 
ter, gurgling pleasantly to make us real- 
ize we were sweated out dry. We waded 
through the grass, and lay down to 
drink from a riffle. In a minute, the 
prowling dog picked up the jaguar’s 
trail on the opposite bank. 

Then it happened! Without warning 
the jaguar leaped out of a tree, and in- 
to our very midst! 


alert Diego 


E MAY have been lions with guns in 

our hands, but we were sheep with- 

out them. In three or four quick jumps, 

more quickly than we could snatcn 

rifles from the ground, the cat vanished 
into the tall grass. 

A beauty! I cursed myself for being 
the biggest pumpkin head south of the 
Rio Grande. We ran through the cling- 
ing grass for the comparative safety it 
afforded us. I waited with rifle ready, 
hoping against hope that the big cat 
would give me one more chance. Only 
one more! 

Twelve pairs of sharp eyes watched 
that clearing. Heat waves danced be- 
fore our eyes, distorting the scene. 
Swarms of insects worried us. Diego 
loosed the dog. It whimpered at first, 
but soon entered the grass, which bent 
away before his high leaps. But the cat 
was not fool enough to run into the 
open. The dog reached the bank of the 
creek, and, at Diego’s whistle, turned, 
and started back. 

How the great cat could sneak 
through grass without moving it, I can’t 
say, but its head appeared above the 
grass a hundred feet from me. Throw- 
ing the rifle to my shoulder, I fired. 

I got a glimpse of the broad, yellow 
shoulders, spotted with a bud of black 
and gold, and the thick, vicious head of 
solid-black spots. With a roar, el tigre 
rose out of the grass. The nearest In- 
dian brought up his gun, and fired. 

A fearful hacking roar shook the 
clearing. The jaguar stopped and 
turned, its movements easily followed 
now in the cleaving grass, then it zig- 
zagged swiftly. I held my fire. The cat 
went straight for the Indian who now 
held an empty, single-barreled gun. He 
drew his machete, let out a howl, and ran 
toward his nearest companion. The 
jaguar rushed forward on its belly, 
cleaving the grass like a snake, and, 
suddenly rising clear of the grass in 
a magnificent leap, landed squarely on 
the fleeing man’s back. Down they went 
in a roaring, screaming, bedlam of gol- 
den fur, black spots, and white pajamas. 

The rest of us dashed forward, to the 


struggle. The jaguar was roaring ter- 
rifically. The Indian got to his feet, ran 
a few lengths, and fell headlong into the 
grass. I knew the cat was only forty 
feet from me, but still I couldn’t see it. 
Suddenly Diego’s carbine snapped, the 
bullet whining through the grass. El 
tigre’s head suddenly appeared in the 
midst of us. Instantly, the killer headed 
straight for me. 

I fired, not yet seeing its body. Still it 
came on, in a heavy lope, roaring deep- 
ly. I kept the rifle to my shoulder, lev- 
ered in a cartridge, and waited. The 
grass swayed back only twenty feet 
away. Fifteen. 

A great, spotted body hurtled through 
the air, blotting out the sky. I pulled 
the trigger, and lunged to one side. My 


fingers plunged into soft mud. Lead 
slugs whined across the clearing. Then 
the Mexicans began shouting. I stood 


up, shaking like a leaf in a typhoon. 
The jaguar lay near-by, its legs jerking 
slightly. I recovered my rifle, threw in a 
shell, and approached carefully. My shot 
had entered the brisket. There were 
two other big holes, one in the shoulder, 
and one through the hams. 

Then came the surprise. One of the 
men noticed that we had killed a male. 
The female, then, had no doubt left the 
clearing with her cub before we entered 
it. This may have been her mate. 

His weight was estimated at about 
200 pounds. The Mexicans said they had 
seen tigres weigh as much as 300. But 
he looked plenty big to me! The clawed 
Mexican was more frightened than hurt. 
And he was the proudest man in Mex- 
ico after I had painted him liberally 
with iodine. 

When we were lying around the fire 
that night, eating frijoles rolled in tor- 
tillas, I couldn’t help thinking that now 
that the Pan-American Highway is 
nearly finished, Americans will soon 
have the thrills of Africa and Asia right 
at their doors. 


The Conquest of Sadie 


(Continued from page 30) 


ten pounds,” I said proudly as I slid her 
up on the grass and sat down to gloat 
over my victory. “A prize winner if 
ever I saw one.” 

There was a convulsive movement of 
the broad gills, and a feeble effort to 
jump once more. 

“She’s a whopper, all right.” It was 
the boy. I had forgot him. I looked up. 
Tears were running down his sunburned 
cheeks as he stood there watching his 
fish die. 

A hot wave of shame surged over me. 
Quickly I took the hook out, and slid 
the big bass back into the shallow water. 
Her gills began slowly to work, strain- 
ing the life-giving oxygen out of the 
water. A long time she lay there as if 
hypnotized. Then, with a flip of the 
broad tail, she was gone. 

“I guess she’s had her lesson,” I said 
to the boy. 

He smiled gratefully. 

“She probably won’t eat any grass- 
hoppers for a few days,” I said, “but you 
keep feeding her, so she won’t be eating 
little bass.” 

“I sure will, mister,” he said. 

“And don’t let any half-wit catch her.” 

He just grinned. 
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One Man and a Grizzly 


(Continued from page 31) 


guns now empty, Addy, torn, bleeding, 
and exhausted, awaited the end. With 
the bear’s 800 pounds on top of him, it 
was impossible to move or even defend 
himself from the murderous beast. Then 
suddenly Addy took heart. The bear’s 
struggles were becoming weaker. The 
beast was, Addy then realized, its 
death throes. 

Presently the huge carcass slumped, 
and lay still. But, though the bear was 
dead, Addy was still in a tough spot. 
One ankle was twisted painfully under 
a sapling, and his innumerable scratches 
smarted maddeningly, and, with 800 
pounds of grizzly sprawled on top of him, 
he could do nothing to relieve the tor- 
ture. He tried to move the carcass, but 
couldn't budge it. Then into his wild 
thoughts flooded dire forebodings. Why 
hadn’t Leon answered his call? Sup- 
pose the boy had started to his assist- 
ance, and had met one of the wild 
shots Addy had fired at the bear. Sup- 


in 


pose no one came. 
Leon’s arrival put an end to these 
desperate thoughts. The boy set to 


work at once to move the carcass of 
the bear. When at last he lay free, 
Addy was a sorry sight. His trousers 
and shirt were ripped, and soaked with 
the bear’s blood. His body and arms and 
legs were bruised and scratched. His 
right arm was bruised so painfully that 
for some minutes he couldn’t use it, 
and he ached in every muscle of his 
battered body. 

Together, father and son skinned the 
bear. Thus engaged, Leon explained 
why he had taken so long to come to 
his father’s aid. He had made a wide 
circle to head off the wounded elk, and, 
when he heard Addy’s first shots, he 
had been several hundred yards away. 
He had heard the bear’s snarls, and his 
father’s shouts, but in the thick timber 
and brush the youth’s progress had been 
slow. 


The other hunters in the party 
reached the scene after the bear had 
been skinned. They helped Leon get 


the pelt back to camp. The skin weighed 
ninety-five pounds, and measured eight 
feet, seven inches, from the nose to the 
tip of the tail. The head measured just 
nine inches from ear to ear, and seven- 
teen inches from snoot to top of head. 
Battered, but triumphant, Addy was 
able to summon a wide grin with a 
trophy like that hung up in camp. 


Submarining Ruddy Duck 


UDDY ducks were observed recently 

in a peculiar maneuver by Dr. Clar- 
ence Cottam, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey, on the South Caro- 
lina coast. Instead of attempting to 
escape by flight when Dr. Cottam ap- 
proached in a boat, the ducks submerged. 
They did not dive, as many ducks do, 
but seemed rather to sink themselves 
by deflating, going down with scarcely 
a ripple to mark their disappearance, 
to emerge later some distance away. 
Because the ruddy duck is a little slow 
and heavy in rising from the water, Dr. 
Cottam believes it employs this maneu- 
ver, rather than flying, as protection 
against natural enemies. The pied-bill 
grebe has a similar habit, but that it 
was characteristic, too, of the ruddy 
duck does not seem hitherto to have 
been observed. 
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“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND.! 
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tongue with Briggs! 


for four full years, that mellows the 


... cool your 


ESTRAIN that impulse to argue 
it out! Just keep your tongue 


cool and happy with Briggs. May- 


smoker too. Just try Briggs Pipe 
Mixture, and discover now how much 


be the judge smokes Briggs, too. If — your 15¢ can buy in pipe-luxury to- 


at any tobacco shop. 


he does, he’s a friendly soul who'll day... 


be reasonable with you. 


No man can smoke Briggs Pipe 
Mixture and not have a kindlier atti- 
tude toward life and his fellow man. 
That rich, mellow flavor smooths the 
rough corners off your troubles and 
makes the world more livable. It’s 
the luxurious effect of this blend of 
choicest pipe tobaccos, aged-in-wood 


KEPT 
FACTORY FRESH 
by inner lining of 
CELLOPHANE 
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CAMPER’S 
LIFE 


Oscar’s toe 
~~ didn’t see 
the splinter 


Homer gets 
boiled—from sun 


Waldo tried 
to wear out 
the oars 
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Keep your best friend handy. Any- 
thing can happen in the camp that 
calls for good old Absorbine Jr., 
soothing, antiseptic, healing. Sun- 
burn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, blisters, bruises, 
burns—all these ailments gratefully 
respond to Absorbine Jr. relief, 
Toss a bottle into your camping 
kit. Itll come in mighty friendly. 
At all druggists’, $1 “25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Ine., 377 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 
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Handgun Skill That's Worth Something 


(Continued from page 23) 


entirely new line of practice, one which 
has proved endlessly interesting and 
beneficial. 

Practical revolver skill is acquired de- 
liberately. It is not inborn. The best 
shots are those who practice most. I 
suppose that Wild Bill Hickok was as 
successful with the one-hand gun as any 
other man. Yet one thing his ardent ad- 
mirers overlook is the fact that he was a 
“made” shot, a man who built himself 
to expertness through long practice. 
This fact came to me straight from Dr. 
W. F. Carver, himself a great shot in 
another field. The Winchester rifle was 
his specialty. 


NCE, Carver told me, he and Hickok 

spent two months camping in the 
Boston Mountains, in Missouri, when 
that was a wild, frontier region. They 
were alone, and had nothing in particu- 
lar to do. Every morning Hickok would 
spend half an hour to two hours practic- 
ing with his six-shooters. That’s why 
Wild Bill could shoot so well. He kept 
at concert pitch. 

The thing we strive for in learning to 
use the revolver practically is such a 
thorough mastery of the gun that we 
can use it well under all conditions. One 
day the sun is shining; the next day it 
rains. Tomorrow it is still; on Wednes- 
day, when you shoot, the wind is blow- 
ing a gale. One time the mark is five 
yards away. The next time you shoot 
it is seventy-five yards. One time the 
sun is shining; another it is so dark you 
can hardly see the sights. Again, it is 
freezing cold; now, boiling hot. 

All right. How can one train himself 
to meet all these conditions? Well, let’s 
begin. 

The first thing is to make as much of 
your shooting subconscious as possible. 
There is no time to think when the prac- 
tical need for shooting arises. The game 
is here one second, gone the next. You 
have to shoot immediately. Subconscious 
shooting technique can be developed. 
Here is the way: 

Obtain a board fifteen inches wide. 
Measure it off into three five-inch verti- 
cal strips. Paint the outside strips black 
and paint the inside strip white. 

This is the practice board you are 
going to use in mastering the first step 
in practical shooting, namely, automatic 
holding. Step off fifteen yards, and, with 
a gun filled with empty shells, go 
through the rudimentary practice of fol- 
lowing this line from the ground to the 
top of the board. In frontier bad-man 
stories, the hero always drops the muz- 
zle of the gun from the point above the 
one he wants to hit, shooting on the 
down motion. In actual practice, the 
upward motion is much more effective. 

So put the front sight on that white 
streak just at the ground. Raise the 
muzzle slowly, keeping the sight on the 
white line. Begin the squeeze. Pay no 
attention whatever to when the hammer 
falls. The chief thing is to keep the 
front sight on that white streak all the 
time. For you, an experienced target 
shooter, this is no trick at all. You do 
it easily, naturally. But keep practicing 
until you do it automatically. 

After you have put in a week or two of 
dry practice, fire some loaded cartridges 
at the board. You'll find a pattern for 
yourself after the first cylinderful. If 
all your shots are in the white, if your 
up-and-down grouping doesn’t exceed 


five inches, you’ve made the first step 
toward practical revolver progress. 

Move back to twenty yards. Repeat 
the process. Keep moving back, five 
yards at a time, until you are shooting 
at fifty yards. 

The idea here is to teach you to put 
every shot into a target which typifies 
the area you would have to cover were 
you actually shooting at a man or an 
animal. 

Now you can pay attention to how 
high on the board your shots were 
grouped. Mark a one-inch black line 
across the face of your target, about four 
feet from the ground. In your practice, 
gauge your squeeze so that you let the 
hammer fall as the front sight touches 
the line. Practice this for a while. You 
should have all your shots in a group 
not more than five inches wide, and two 
or three inches deep. Judged by target 
standards, this isn’t good shooting, but 
it’s close enough to hit a deer or a rab- 
bit. 

Shooting at that white line isn’t dif- 
ficult. The front sight follows the white 
line easily, naturally. The secret of good 
revolver shooting lies in the vertical 
plane. The board target enables you to 
master that secret. 

You have taken only one lesson so far, 
however. Now you begin to handicap 
yourself. Tilt the target to the right. 
Practice following the oblique line for a 
while. It is harder. But how do you 
know you won't have to shoot obliquely 
at some object sometime? Better know 
now. 

Now tilt the board the other way, and 
practice for a while. You are really 
learning if you can keep your bullets in 
the “killing” group, regardless of wheth- 
er the board is up-and-down, or tilted 
one way or the other. 

The next step (Continued on page 55) 


Black Bear and Cubs 





HIS black bear and two cubs arrived 
as an angler in northern Saskatchewan 
was cleaning his catch. The latter took 
photo, and ran. The bears took the trout 
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Handgun Skill That's Worth Something 


(Continued from page 54) 


is to reverse the order, and shoot at a 
black line, between two bands of white. 
Take a twelve-inch board, paint it white, 
run a black streak down the center. 
Instead of having the center line five 
inches wide, cut it down to two, with a 
five-inch band of white on either side. 
At the four-foot level, paint your cross 
line. Shooting at this, believe it or not, is 
much more difficult than your first prac- 
tice. But, in time, you will master it. 

Next take a plain, white board of the 
same size, and set it up twenty-five yards 
away. Make no marks whatever on it. 
Put six shots into this board, using the 
upward swing, the aim you have been 
using, the trigger-squeeze. Then look at 
results. If the grouping is three to four 
inches overall, and four feet from the 
ground, you have learned something 
that not one revolver shooter in 500 
knows—how to make your reflexes shoot 
for you. 


OU can now begin playing an intri- 

cate and interesting revolver game. 
Get an assortment of tin cans of differ- 
ent sizes and different degrees of shini- 
ness and rust. Stand at a certain point 
for your shooting, and begin scattering 
those cans at varying distances from 
that shooting point. Let the first can 
be ten yards from your feet, the next 
batch fifteen yards, twenty-five, so on up 
to 100. Shoot at the ten-yard can first. 
Now jump to the seventy-five-yard. Now 
to the fifteen. Next to the forty. See the 
point? It’s easy to shoot when the range 
is fixed, when the mark is clearly visi- 
ble, when you have everything in your 
hands. But try shooting at unknown 
ranges, at objects of varying size, at 
close range one time, at distant range 
the next. That’s something different. 

You now come to probably the hard- 
est game of all—the game of hidden re- 
volver targets. Have a friend go over a 
hillside, and scatter cans here and there. 
The game is to start at the bottom, walk 
slowly up the hill, shoot at every can 
you see, as soon as you see it, regardless 
of range. 

Out of this practice you will acquire a 
practical mastery of the handgun; some- 
thing not one shooter in a hundred has. 
You will be able to do better work at 
your target range, and, at the same time, 
you will have a working knowledge of 
how to handle the gun in the hunting 
field, or under any other practical con- 
ditions. 

Don’t worry about the fabled exploits 
of old-timers, the fanners, the users of 
triggerless six-guns, the hip shooters, 
and so on. 

All these forms of shooting, except 
the orthodox method of sighting the re- 
volver and squeezing the trigger, come 
under the category of exhibition stunts, 
not practical revolver work. It is not 
hard to shoot a triggerless gun. But a 
trigger has a purpose. The shooter gains 
not one iota of speed, accuracy, or handi- 
ness by removing the trigger. Forget 
the slip-hammer fad. It’s dead, long 
years. Real revolver men never took it 
seriously. 

For fanning, I must say even worse 
things. Fanning, in a practical sense, 
that is, fanning to hit what you are 
pointing at, is a physical impossibility. 
My friend, Chauncey Thomas, an intelli- 
gent scoffer at frontier gun yarns, 
smoked this fanning stunt out some 
twenty years ago. He posted a $1,000 


certified check as a reward for any- 
one who would fan a fully loaded .45 
single action into an eight-inch bulls-eye 
at ten yards, in one second. There were 
no takers. 

“Fanning,” says Thomas, “is a stage 
trick. Using blanks and making ‘hits’ 
on cans with a concealed string, yanked 
by a confederate, and the like, it is pos- 
sible to fan. In real life the gun jumps 


straight up each shot, totally out of 
control.” 
Everything said about fanning is 


equally true of shooting from the hip. 
Just a trick. 

There is only one way to shoot a re- 
volver. That is by using the sights, aim- 


ing at what you want to hit. All 
the great gunmen have followed this 
method. 


While we are talking of gunmen and 
their ways, it might not be out of order 
to discuss their methods. The philosophy 
of all gunmen is the same—get the other 
fellow before he gets you. In that busi- 
ness there has never been ethics. A gun- 
man would sooner shoot his enemy in 
the back than fight him face to face. 
The frontier gun duel exists in story 
books only. 

The gamblers—and most gunmen were 


gamblers—were skilled at tricks. Their 
victims were simple cowboys, buffalo 
hunters, adventure-seeking city boys. 


They were easy to a man skilled in the 
use of revolver legerdemain. 

If a gunman was put up against it, if 
shooting it out seemed inevitable, he 
had the hat trick, for example. He 
grabbed the hat off his victim’s head, 
smashed it into his eyes. The latter was 
befuddled. The gunman shot him down. 
Or the newspaper trick. The gunman 
sat at a table, slipped a .38 revolver un- 
der a newspaper within two inches of his 
left hand. He taunted his victim, who 
went for his gun. Too late. The gun- 
man popped him before he got his hand 
to the holster. The falling trick aiso 
was employed. When his opponent start- 
ed for his gun, the gunman fell back- 
ward to the floor, so that his victim’s 
shot passed above him. Meanwhile, at 
his leisure almost, he plugged him. 


R HE carried two guns, one a .44 or 

.45 in the holster, the other a little 
.38 in a vest pocket, in one of his sleeves, 
even inside his hat. Trouble imminent, 
his victim watched his right hand, his 
holster gun. Meanwhile, the gunman 
shot with his left. A frontier historian, 
a man who probably knew more about 
gun fights and fighters than anyone else, 
told me that he had consulted the rec- 
ords of scores of Western killings, and 
was convinced that fully three fourths of 
the men slain were killed with the lit- 
tle .38, not with the .45 or .44 at all. 
What does this mean? It means that 
foul methods, not fair methods were in 
vogue when the question was that of 
killing men. 

With these things, you, of course, are 
not concerned, for your practice is go- 
ing to teach you how to get more fun, 
more sport, and more satisfaction out of 
the six-gun. 

Regardless of how well you use the 
gun now, I predict that practice along 
the lines suggested will increase your 
effectiveness so much that you will agree 
that, of all the firearms practice you 
ever undertook, none paid you so much 
in satisfaction and improvement as this. 
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Ist Prize, 50 $2 Bills ($100) 
2nd Prize, 50 $1 Bills ($50) 
3rd Prize, 50 Half-Dollars ($25) 
4th Prize, 50 Quarters ($12.50) 
5th to 50th Prizes, 50 Dimes ($5 each prize) 


IT’S EASY 
Just answer this one question: 
“What one event has contributed most to 
American prosperity in the last 50 years 
(the period during which the Sterno Cor- 
poration has been in business)?” 


Your answer might be “The invention of 

the automobile,” “The Chicago World’s 
Fair,’’ ‘““The opening of the Panama Canal”’ or 
any one of hundreds of other events. 


Whatever your choice—put your reasons in 
not over 100 words. Send in your entry with one 
STERNO label, or reasonable facsimile, and 
your dealer’s name and address. 

DEALERS: There’s at least $5 for you (or 
your clerks) if one of your customers sends in a 
winning entry on a blank signed by you. Give 
continuous display to Sterno during the contest 
and explain the conditions relating to it. Enter 
the contest and win a prize yourself. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


1. Anyone except STERNO employees may enter. 

2. Write on STERNO GOLDEN JUBILEE PRIZE 
CONTEST blank (ask your dealer for one) or on a plain 
sheet of paper: (a) What you consider to be the event that 
has done most to contribute to the prosperity of America 
during the past fifty years (the period during which the 
Sterno Corporation has been in business) and (b) give rea- 
sons for your choice in not more than 100 words. Literary 
style isn’t important—awards will be based on the merit 
of your reasons. 

3. All entries must be accompanied by label or facsimile. 
4. In case of tie, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded. 

Judges’ decisions are to be 

final 

5. All entries must be post- 

marked not later than Sep- 

tember 30, 1937 


Sterno Canned Heat is 
smokeless, odorless. Ig- 
nites instantly. Safe, 
clean, can’t spill. The 
convenient fuel for cook- 
ing light meals, warming 
baby's bottle, heating 
water for shaving. Use it 





STYLE No. 25 
Rerait Price SOf¢ 
for picnics, camping; on in U.S. 


yachts and trailers. 
’ pce For sale at 


Your Regular Dealer 
MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO 


STERNO INSTITUTE 


Dept. oL-7 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Take Bass the Sporting Way 


O THOSE who already know 
how well bass take flies, it may 
seem ridiculous to question the 
fact. Still a great many fisher- 
men are always asking about fly-fishing 
for this fish, especially trout anglers. If 
more anglers realized what grand sport 
a bass offers on a fly rod, they would 
turn to this form of fishing during the 
poor trout months of July and August. 

Bass—either large-mouthed or small- 
mouthed—offer excellent sport for the 
fly-rod enthusiast at the very time of 
year when trout fishing in some sec- 
tions of the country is practically at a 
standstill. Of course, in the West where 
trout fly-fishing gets good about July 1, 
this doesn’t hold true, but bass are not 
plentiful in that country. 

It is conceded by many Eastern trout 
fishermen that June is the best month 
for the fly, and that, after the hot, dry 
period of summer comes along, you 
might just as well stay home. Naturally 
there are exceptions. Unusual weather 
during the summer may provide good 
trout fishing, and there are some streams 
which are not affected by general con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, as a general rule, 
many anglers practically give up trout 
fishing after July 1, at least until late 
in August when cool nights sometimes 
reduce the temperature of the streams 
again. 





These men could have some really in- 
teresting sport throughout the summer 
if they would fly-fish for bass. Of course, 
it is not the same. I don’t mean that it 
is less fun or less sporty. It is simply a 
bit coarser, due to the nature of the 
bass. If the trout fisherman (I mean 
the chap who sincerely believes that 
trout are the only fresh-water game 
fish) is to get any kick out of bass fish- 
ing, he must choose his equipment with 
this thought in mind. If he started 
with a regulation 9%-ft. bass rod, he 
would be discouraged right at the be- 
ginning. 

For ordinary wet-fly stream fishing, I 
prefer a rather limber 9-ft. rod. My 
favorite is a 9-footer which weighs 4%4 
oz. Incidentally, it is a perfect rod for 
wet-fly trout fishing. With this rod, I 
can use fairly light leaders with medi- 
um-sized flies. For instance, a leader 
calibrating .013 to .014 in. works well 
with flies on hooks in sizes 4 to 6. How- 
ever, in recent years, I have found I 
get more fun and more fish by using a 
tapered leader for the work, say a 9- 
footer, tapering from .017 to .012 in. 
This leader will work well with flies as 
large as size 2, and, although the length 
is far greater than that usually recom- 
mended for bass fishing, my notes show 
conclusively that this long leader has 
frequently brought me success when 


Light-tackle fishing 
on famous bass water, 
the Delaware River 
at Knights eddy. The with most. The 
handsome bass in the 
scene below owed his 
demise to a_ bucktail 


shorter leaders failed. After all, if a 
leader is worth using at all, it is because 
it keeps the visible line as far from the 
fly as possible. If this is so, then the 
longer the leader—up to a certain point 

the better chance you have of getting 
fish. 

I have had some experiences which 
show that leaders even longer than 9 ft. 
are necessary at times. On one occasion, 
while fishing the White River in Mis- 
souri, it was necessary to use a 12-ft. 
leader with bass bugs so as not to 
frighten the fish in the clear, low water. 
Another time, on the Buffalo River in 
Arkansas, I had to resort to 15-ft. 
leaders and trout nymphs to get results. 
When you find that bass fishing gives 
you problems like these, you will con- 
cede that it holds just as much charm 
as trout fishing. 

In my own experience, I have found 
that bucktail flies are better than the 
old-style, feather-winged variety. I be- 
lieve the bucktail wings reflect light in 
such a way and act in a fashion to make 
these flies look more appetizing to the 
bass. The patterns, tied with bucktail 
or some other hair instead of feathers 
for wings, that have proved very suc- 
cessful for me in sizes 1/0 to 6, are: 
Royal Coachman, Parmachene Belle, 
Montreal, Sawtooth, Coachman with 
black-chenille body, and Professor. Any 
other combination of colors 
will no doubt be just as ef- 
fective. It happens that 
these are the particular pat- 
terns I have experimented 
bucktail 
on these flies should not be 
too heavy, and the bodies 
should be fat. Hackles of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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A DUAL-ACTION LURE 


Entirely New! Two baits in one—combining the famous acti 
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KINGFISHER BLACK WONDER-— 


This famous line is all that its name implies. 
A quality line—jet black in color—and a 
“wonder” in action, It will either cast or troll 
and will take a lot of punishment. Made of 
pure silk throughout—hard braided and thor- 
oughly waterproofed. Offered in eight sizes 
from 9 to 50 Ib. test. Prices from $2.20 to 
$6.00 per hundred yards. 







CUT DOWN 
BACKLASHES! 


BRISTOL BLACK 100 END LINE-— 


New—but already a favorite! A remarkable 
bait casting line made up of 100 strands of the 
choicest Japanese silk. Smaller in size, 
smoother and more evenly braided than other 
lines of equal tensile strength. This means: 
balanced reel speed, less backlashing—more 
and better casts. Offered in solid black, thor- 
oughly waterproofed, in four sizes—15, 18, 24 
and 30 Ib. test. Prices from $2.60 to $4.50 
per hundred yards. 


FREE — New 32-page Catalog showing all types 
of Bristol Rods, Reels and Lines. Also Salt 
Water Rods. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
437 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Agent: R. M. Oxley 
21 King Street East Toronto 2, Canada 
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guinea fowl in place of the chicken 
hackles are frequently effective. 

While sizes 1/0 to 4 have taken most 
consistently, there have been times 
when the smaller size was necessary. 
On one occasion, while fishing the Dela- 
ware River in New York, I used size 8 
with killing effect when larger sizes 
failed to bring results. You can’t be 
general in your application of rules 
when fishing for bass any more than 
you can when fishing for trout. All we 
can hope to arrive at is a passable work- 
ing formula. 

The effectiveness of these bucktail 
flies is not confined to streams. Dur- 
ing the past few years I have used them 
frequently in lakes and ponds, and have 
made some fine catches with them. As 
a rule, lake fishing demands larger 
flies, say 2/0 to 1, and frequently you 
must use a small spinner with them to 
get results. At other times, however, 
the small fly will work best. Ernie Cal- 
vert told me, when I was muskie fishing 
on Lake of the Woods, Ontario, last 
summer, that his best bass fly was a 
small, black-hair fly. When you con- 
sider that Lake of the Woods small- 
mouthed bass are larger than those in 
most other lakes, that 3-lb. fish are 
fairly common, and that the record is 
something around 7 lb., it puts bass 
fly-fishing on a par with the sportiest. 

As a rule, it is best to give the flies 
some action. For instance, if the bass 
are feeding near the surface, you may 
twitch the fly as you bring the rod 
to a vertical position on the retrieve. 
To do this properly, have your rod in a 
horizontal position when you complete 
your cast. Retrieve both with the rod 
and hand, and, as you raise the rod 
to vertical, do so with steady, short 
jerks. If the bass are deep, let your flies 
sink, and give the jerking motion by 
hand. 

Another method I have found effective 
in streams is that used by salmon and 
steelhead fishermen. You cast across 
and downstream. As the current carries 
the fly along, give it a slight motion by 
raising and lowering the rod with an 
even up-and-down movement, in which 
your wrist does not move more than 4 
to 5 in. Let the current carry the fly 
along until the line is taut. Then let 
it stay there for a half minute or so, 
still moving the rod in the same way. 
After that, retrieve it slowly and jerkily, 
stopping occasionally to let the fly rest. 
I have had bass follow such a fly for 
30 ft., and then strike close to me. Don’t 
be in a hurry to lift the fly. 


RDINARILY, I find one fly on a lead- 

er enough, but at times a dropper 
fly is very effective. In fact it never hurts 
to use a dropper except that it makes 
casting a bit more difficult. The best 
way to fish the two-fly cast is to skitter 
the dropper fly across the surface. To 
do this in the most satisfactory manner, 
you really need a 9 to 10-ft. rod, and 
you cannot do it well with a long cast 
until the line is well in. A fly with a 
propeller head makes an ideal dropper 
for this skittering method. 

In streams, bass frequently will work 
into shallow water near shore. If you 
watch closely, you will see indications 
of this. Usually it is revealed by a 
slight wrinkle on the surface, caused 
by a fish as it goes along lazily, nosing 


among the rocks for nymphs, or by a 
V, caused by a sudden rush for some 
choice bit of food. 

Any bass you find doing this is sure 
meat, provided you do not scare him. 
Therein lies the difficult part of fishing 
such locations. You cannot possibly 
get within casting distance from the 
shore side. To approach fish in shallow 
water from an elevation is to tell them 
immediately that danger threatens, and 
they leave for deep water. You must 
enter the water either above or below 
the fish, and wade to a location from 
which you can cast without disturbing 
them. Sometimes this entails some 
tough wading, and frequently you get to 
a possible vantage point only to see your 
prospective quarry scurry for cover, 
but, if you persist, you will finally find a 
way to do the trick, and then you will 
make some catches which will open 
your eyes. 


OME of the largest small-mouthed 

bass I’ve ever caught were taken by 
this method, and with ordinary wet flies, 
too. The deeper you are in the water, 
the less chance there is that you will 
frighten the fish. Any cover in the way 
of bowlders is a real help. Remember 
that when fish are working in shallow 
water it is to get food. Take advantage 
of this fact. 

To go to such trouble to catch fish 
may seem like hard work, and it is, 
but, at the same time, it is one of the 
prime secrets of successful fishing. It 
is all right to fish easy places when you 
can catch fish in such spots. When you 
can’t, it is up to you to find out where 
the fish are, and fish accordingly. If 
bass are congregated in deep water, 
then you might as well forget your flies. 
Such conditions call for deep trolling 
with a spinner or still-fishing with live 
bait. Fly-fishing as a rule is effective 
only in comparatively shallow water. 
The dead line ranges from water which 
is deep enough to float a fish to 8 ft. 
Fly-fishing is rarely good in water 
deeper than 6 ft. Naturally the clarity 
of the water affects this. Deep water 
may be fished with fair results with a 
fly if it is clear enough for the fish ly- 
ing on the bottom to see it. However, it 
is a pretty sure bet that, when fish are 
in deep water, they are not interested 
in flies. As soon as they start feeding 
on flies or any floating insect, whether 
on the surface or below it, they move 
into shallow water. 

If you doubt this, just watch care- 
fully when you see fish rising to the 
surface. You will find that the tails 
of the pools are very active, and that 
runs which are not more than 6 ft. deep 
are very productive. Of course, you 
will see fish rising in the deep water, 
but you won’t find them so eager to take 
your fly. I believe that such fish come to 
the top, take a fly or two, and then go 
back to bottom. The fish in the shal- 
lows are likely to keep on taking flies 
from the surface, and so you have a 
better chance to hook them. 

Bass in lakes also work the shoals. 
In this case, it is not so difficult to get 
to them, as you may ease the boat into 
the correct position for casting with less 
effort and fuss than you can approach 
such a place by wading. As a rule, a 
surface fly works well, but often a 
streamer is better. (Continued on page 95) 
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BIGGER YARDSTICKS 


ROBABLY one of the 
best Eastern’ trout 
streams for midsummer 
fishing is the Ausable in 
the Adirondack moun- 
tains of New York. Trout 
fishermen who live with- 
in a reasonable distance 
of this stream will do 
| wellto spend their vaca- 
tions near it. There are 
many locations to choose from, some 
very attractive to the women who do not 
like fishing. While the West Branch has 
been best for the last few years, the 
East Branch is said to be coming back 
to its own. Before this country had be- 
come popularized, Don Bell of Hillsdale, 
N.Y., and myself considered the East 
Branch a delightful stream to fish, and 
took many excellent fish from its crys- 
tal-clear waters. 





It is time now to think of fly-fishing 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies. I 
wish I were headed for the North Platte 
River in Wyoming at this very moment. 
The rainbows should be hitting well out 
there now, and I’m a bit homesick for 
the sight of the sage and rocks that 
abound in that most fascinating country. 

Several years ago, I fished in Trappers 
Lake, Col. Of all the places where I 
have cast a fly, this stands out as one of 
the most beautiful. No matter how fast 
the cutthroats strike, you are always 
conscious of nature’s grandeur, and it is 
good for the soul and body to fish under 
such conditions. Too often we get so 
intent on the excitement of conquest 


that we forget our surroundings. To 
Destroying Weeds 
Question: Friends tell me that blue vitriol 


has been used with marked success in Wiscon- 
sin and other places to remove undesirable moss 
and other vegetation from lakes and streams. 
I also understand that it is perfectly harmless 
to fish and microscopic animal life. Can you 
give me any definite information regarding 
method of application, and results obtained? — 
W. B. B., Iii. 


Blue vitriol (hydrous copper sul- 
phate) will eliminate weeds, but it must be 
used with great care, and its effects are not 
lasting. It must, therefore, be applied from 
time to time. When used to excess, it will kill 
fish as well as weeds. Probably the best way 
to use it is to drag a bag containing a small 
quantity of it through the water. Don’t let the 
bag settle in any one spot, but keep it moving. 
It is better to use too little than too much. If 
your first attempts do not work, increase the dose 
a bit, and try again. I’ve seen thousands of 
fish killed by an overdose. Remember also that 


Answer: 


weeds, moss, and so forth are needed for the 
insect life in lakes and streams and that the 
natural propagation in these waters depends 


basically on the insect life.—R. B. 


Rod for Muskies 


Question: I intend fishing for muskies in 
the Lake of the Woods. My light tackle has 
been adequate for the fish I have taken in Min- 
nesota, but I have not used it for big fish. 
Would a light rod be satisfactory for muskie 
fishing? I use my rods chiefly for bass fishing, 
and would like to purchase a good rod which 
would be useful for both this section and the 
Northern country.—L. H. B., Okla. 


Answer: I would not advise a medium- 
weight rod for muskies. These fish have ex- 
tremely hard mouths, and it takes a vigorous 
strike to set the hook. If you use a medium- 


have our fishing tempered by the im- 
pressiveness of nature gives us a bal- 
ance which makes angling our premier 
sport. 

In many lakes, bass go deep during 
the hot months. This means that you 
must use bait to get best results. The 
main requisite for successful fishing un- 
der these conditions is to find your fish. 
This requires a knowledge of the bot- 
tom. You should know where the deep- 
er rock reefs are, where the springs are 
located, and where the most bountiful 
food supply is likely to be. Hours spent 
in sounding, in questioning local anglers 
who know, and in testing the shore 
line to learn about the food supply of 
the lake will result in increased catches 
and enjoyment. Midsummer bait fishing 
for fish in deep water is a science by it- 
self, and there is much to be learned 
about it. Even if you discover only one 
new fact in a summer, you will add val- 
uable data to the angling knowledge 
now available. 

Muskie season is here! My heart is 
torn between two intense desires. I want 
to fish for trout in the Rockies, and I 
want to fish for the large muskies of the 
North. I shall probably solve the prob- 
lem by fishing for both. 

Look to your tackle. 
line is strong and new. 


Make sure your 
Look at your 


hooks. See that they are sharp. Exam- 
ine your plugs and spinners. Be sure 
they are in perfect condition. Muskies 


don’t stand for any carelessness, and a 
bit of precaution may save a heartache 
at the finish.—R. B. 


QUERIES 


weight rod, and strike only with the power a 
medium-weight rod can stand, you are sure 
to miss hooking fish. About the lightest-weight 
rod you can use with any success is a 5% ft., 
6-oz. bamboo, or one of heavy steel. If I were 
you, I’d get a rod of 7 to 8 oz. It is very dis- 
couraging to get a rise, and then lose the fish 
because the hooks do not penetrate the jaw, 
and hold. Playing a fish is a different proposi- 
tion. I’d tackle any muskie with a 5-oz. rod. 
But you need a good, stiff rod to hook them. 
It is difficult to cast light lures with the heavy, 
bait-casting rods, and it’s not so pleasant with 
the medium-weight rods, although it can be 
done. At the same time, when muskie fishing, 
you frequently use large, heavy plugs. The 
heavy rods are just right for this work.—R.B. 


Level-Wind Or Free-Spool 


Question: Do you advise a level-wind reel 
for general fishing, or would I get more satis- 
faction from a free spool?—H. B., Conn. 

Answer: For general fishing with lures 
weighing % oz. or more, the regular level-wind 
reel is most satisfactory, and, in my opinion, 
the most sensible and practical. The free-spool 
reel is necessary only when using lures lighter 
than % oz. When it comes to % oz. lures, the 
free spool is an absolute necessity if you wish 
to do really good work.—R. B. 


Protection from Moths 


Question: How do you protect bucktails, 
feathers, and flies from moths?—A. O. K., Mo. 


I have never found anything better 
than naphthalene flakes. It is necessary to put 
your materials in a fairly tight container, and 
to use a good bit of the flakes. The fumes of 
the flakes in the tight container do the work. If 
the moth preventive is put in with the mate- 
rials in an uncovered container, it does no good. 
—R. B 


Answer: 
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Says Rowland H. Wor- 
rell, Sr., of S. Carolina. 
“This bass (wt. 12 
Ibs. 2 oz.) was 
caught with an Al. 
Foss Shimmy Wig- 
gler No. 5. A small 
bait but a big 
temptation. No 
tackle box com- 
plete withoutit and 
Al.Foss Pork Rind.” 





MAN SIZE 


Says Emil A. Raschke 
of Wisconsin. 
“This giant pike 
(22 Ibs.) was caught 
at high noon on an 
Al. Foss Dixie Wig- 
gler No. 13.” If you 


results follow Mr. 
Raschke's lead. 


SOLID GOLD 


Says Louis Coudert of Florida. 
“| wouldn't trade my 
Al. Foss Sheik for its 
weight in gold.” Mr. 
Coudert values results 
and turns time into 
fishing fun. You will 
feel the same way 
after one trial of the Al. Foss Sheik. 








lf you measure baits by the yardstick 
of results, Al. Foss Lures are the largest 
bait on the market. In actual size they 
are small, easy to cast, don't scare 
the fish and when properly used, 
deadly in appeal to fish appetites. 


FREE—New catalog,“Master of Speed,“‘describes the 
whole family of Al. Foss Lures and True Temper Rods. 
Write today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division, Box 12, GENEVA, OHIO 


AL. FOSS 


Famous & APPEAL 


PORK RIND BAITS 
Multiply Your Success 


A TRUE TEMPER PRODUCT 
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£ 
WATERPROOF 
FISHING JACKET 
AND BREECHES 
Absolutely water- 
proof. Ideal for 
musky fishing 
Jacket has 12’ « 20” 
knapsack pocket in 
rear. 4 large pockets 
In front. Outfit alw 
perfect for hunting 
o Men and 
Women Made to 
t individual 


and Jackets 
and leather 

























e444 
Men's Leather Coats 
in a variety of styles 





Leather 


Ladies’ enuine Leather 
Coats and Jackets Utility Bag 
If you're going fishing ‘‘up North’’ and you want to be set for 
what weather may come, equip yourself with a ‘‘Mid-Western’’ 
waterproof leather outfit You can laugh at that early morning 
chill, that unexpected drizzle, or that wet boat seat. It's the most 


practical equipment there is for the hunter, fisher, or woodsman, 





WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW CATALOG 


showing the complete Mid- 
Western Line which includes 
Fishing Togs, Hunting Gar 












ments, Riding Breeches, Golf 
Jacket Trap and Skeet 
Coats, Gloves, Caps, Sheep 
skin Gun Cases, ete. Factory 
direct price list comes with 






catalog 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsin 














The new patented FLATFISH is the ultimate result of 12 


years of continuous effort to produce the perfect luring action 
and a more effective hooking system. Plug casting has finally 
graduated from the hit or miss stage into an art in which 
you can make the most of your ability. Write for complete 
literature and valuable ,Dlus lore Underwater, Surface, 
Trolling types. $1.00 each 


HELIN TACKLE CO., 4776 Concord Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SUNSET LINES 


=j America’s Best Seller! 


“PRIMO” 
CUTTYHUNK 


Made in U.S.A. of finest 
Irish linen. Hard cable 
laid. Extra strength and 
extra quality at a very 
moderate price. Send for 
Circular 26. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 





. 
“Anuracruneo © 


TUNE & seaint 


Say pmancisco 
NEw vor 
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Angling Laws Brought Up To Date 


Lire of the 1937 Angling Laws for 

United States and Canada, several 
states and Canada have changed open sea- 
sons, size limits, bag limits, license fees, and 
have designated certain waters as open or 
closed. The following tabulation gives the 
more important of these changes. Minor 
exceptions, affecting only limited areas, are 
not included. For full details on the minor 
regulations and possible changes made by 
legislatures and fish commissions subsequent 
to the time of going to press, anglers are 
advised to consult the state or provincial 
fish authorities in the district they intend to 
fish. 


Sime publication in the April OuTDooR 


ALABAMA 


Fishing licenses: Resident: All persons 
over 16, $1 for angling with rod and reel. 


Nonresident, fresh water, annual, $5; 7- 
day, $2. 
ALASKA 
Size and catch limits: TROUT (except 


A combined total of 
a possession 
no catch or 


Dolly Varden trout) : 
40 a day of all species of trout; 
limit of 80; Dolly Varden trout, 
possession limits. 


MICHIGAN 
LAKE TROUT 


In pike lakes...... .++++.-..no close season 
eo eer May 1 to Sept. 5 
In all other lakes...... June 25 to April 30 

Exceptions: Lake trout may be taken with 


hook and line at any time Lake Leelanau 
and Glen Lake, Leelanau Co.; Torch Lake, 
Antrim and Kalkaska counties; Elk Lake, 
Antrim and Grand Traverse counties; Lake 
Charlevoix, Charlevoix Co.;  Beatons, 
Clark, and Cisco Chain lakes, Gogebic Co. 
Lake trout may not be taken from the Great 
Lakes and connecting waters during close 
commercial-fishing 


seasons provided by 
laws. 

Note: Certain streams and lakes in the 
State are closed to fishing at all times. Con- 
sult Department of Conservation, Lansing, 
before fishing. 

Size and catch limits: RAINBOW 


TROUT, Lake Charlevoix, 5 a day. 
OREGON 


cg ae eee April 5 to Oct. 31 

Exceptions: Diamond Lake, Douglas Co. 
TTT ere Teer ee Pete May 23 to Oct. 31 
Fish Lake, Jackson Co...April 5 to Aug. 15 
Upper Klamath Lake, from Modoc Point to 
Eagle Ridge, and south to Link River, and 
Link River to Lake Ewauna, no close season 
Rogue River and its tributaries.......... 
ee errr erro TT ree April 5 to Dec. 31 
(Steelhead in Rogue River are classed as 
trout, and trout regulations apply.) 

Note: There are many special open sea- 
sons and catch limits for specified waters. 
Many lakes and streams are closed to all 
fishing. Consult the Oregon State Game 
Commission, Oregon Building, Portland. 

Size and catch limits: 15 |b. and 1 fish 
but not more than 15 fish a day; 30 lb. and 
1 fish, but not more than 30 fish in 7 con- 
secutive days. 


VERMONT 


TROUT AND SALMON 
Exceptions to general season: Peacham 
Pond, Peacham, by fly casting only........ 


hod cpiehn nade eo Okeke Se a Oe, Or 
Lake Memphremagog..April 15 to Aug. 31 
Seymour Lake, town of Morgan, and Echo 
Lake, town of Charleston, with fly only.... 
ar ekeee bed gakiban ees kae. oO Cenk, ae 


Shadow Lake and Parker Pond, town of 
Glover, with fly only....May 1 to Sept. 30 
Size and catch limits: TROUT, 5 lb. but 


not more than 20 fish in aggregate a day. 
STEELHEAD and RAINBOW TROUT, in 
Willoughby River and its tributaries and 
Barton River and its tributaries north of 
Veneer Mill dam at Orleans, ro in. 

Fishing licenses: Resident, $1. Nonresi- 
dent, $5.15; or for nonresident license to 
fish 14 consecutive days, $2.35; or for li- 
cense to fish 3 consecutive days, $1.65; alien 
declarant, $1.25. 


WASHINGTON 


TROUT AND OTHER GAME 
cept bass and whitefish) 
i done Sle SOR hacen erEe April 25 
re err e ere July 3 
WHITEFISH (except in waters closed to 
 &  __. ee Aneerey Dec. 1 to Nov. 30 
Size and catch limits: Not more than 20 
game fish, or more than 1o lb. of game fish 
and 1 game fish, in any one day, or in pos- 
session. 
Exception: No more than 20 whitefish, or 
15 lb. and 1 whitefish in one day. 
Warning: Many waters are open to year- 
round fishing; others are closed to all fish- 
ing; and there are many special local open 
seasons on various lakes and streams. Con- 
sult the Department of Game, 4o1 Lloyd 
Building, Seattle, for detailed information. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
coy eee ee ee 
WISCONSIN 


BLACK BASS 
Exceptions to general 
Lake, Green Lake Co.; 
Jackson, Bailey’s, Washington, Eagle, Egg, 
Fish Creek, and Detroit harbors, North, 
Little Sturgeon, Rowley’s and Riley’s bays, 
all located adjacent to the shores of Door 
Co., and Green Bay and Lake Michigan.. 
July 1 to March 1 


FISH 
cece ‘S Pie a < 
to Oct. 31 


(ex- 


seasons: Green 


Moonlight Bay, 


Lakes Superior and Michigan, Green Bay, 
Sturgeon Bay, Sawyer’s Harbor, and the 
Fox River from its mouth to the dam at De 
a a ei a ee July 1 to March rt 
WHITE BASS, ROCK BASS, STRAW- 

BERRY BASS, SILVER BASS, CALICO 

BASS, CRAPPIE, PIKE, CATFISH.... 

rer ars ee ee May 15 to March 1 

Exceptions: Mississippi River lowa-Wis- 
consin boundary waters, and Saint Louis 
Bay, Saint Louis River, Superior Bay, and 
Allouez Bay in Douglas Co............... 
sank as Ginn dime Wksnd ace ee ee, OY, i 
Mississippi River Minnesota - Wisconsin 
boundary waters, including boundary wa- 
ters of Lake Pepin, Lake Saint Croix, and 
Saint Croix River....... June 20 to Dec. 1 
ip ee ee Ue ee 

Exceptions: Mississippi River lowa-Wis- 
consin boundary waters, Mississippi River 
Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary waters, in- 
cluding boundary waters of Lake Pepin, 
Lake Saint Croix, and Saint Croix River, 
and in Ashland, Bayfield, Douglas, and Iron 
ng OER OTE May 1 to Aug. 31 
LARD FROGS occcicses Dec. 1 to Sept. 30 

Exceptions: Mississippi River lowa-Wis- 
consin boundary waters, and Saint Louis 
Bay, Saint Louis River, Superior Bay, and 
Allouez Bay in Douglas Co., Mississippi 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Bass,- Pike,- Pickerel Can’t Resist 
Heddon “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 










rade Name Re, 
A MILLION anglers just can’t be wrong! 


East, West, North, South,—Fresh-water or Salt, —fishermen 
report “‘the limit” with the “‘River-Runt’”’ when other baits 
fail. Here’s the reason—the transparent body of this 
indestructible little bait looks and acts just like a plump | 
minnow swimming for its life. Try a ‘‘Runt” and you'll 
soon find out why it’s the “‘wonder-bait”’ of recent years. 


4 MODELS 2 gitkirs:2 Floating 


1-Piece and Jointed 


If you want to bring in the “‘limit”’, carry these four modelsin your 
tackle box. All colors including “‘Shore-Minnow”’ colorations. 
1-Piece Sinking (9110 Series) . . . A slow-sinking, life- 
like bait with attractive wiggling motion. 2-% in.; 

% oz. $1.00 each. 

Jointed-Sinking (9330 Series)... A natural swimmer, 
with lively side kick to tail. Sinks slowly—travels 
deep. 2-% in.; %4 oz. $1.25 each. 

1-Piece Floating (9400 Series) ... Floats when at 
rest, dives on retrieve, and swims lively. Ideal for 
weedy or snaggy places. 3-}4 in.; 3/5 oz. $1.00 each. 

Jointed -Floating (9430 Series) . . . Floats at rest. 
Swims with natural tail-action. Excellent over weed- 
beds or snags. 4 in.; 34 oz. $1.25 each. 


6 “Shore-Minnow” Colors 


Obtainable only on Heddon Baits, they are the greatest improvement in years — add tre- 
mendously to luring power. Look just like those tiny Shore-Minnows, you can see their 
ribs and backbone when held to light—obtainable on all “SPOOK”’ Baits. 





A fine ‘‘RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOK” catch, in two 
hours’ casting by R. H. 
Gambill and friend, 
Rochester, Minn. 


“Shore-Minnow”’ Design 
**See the Ribs’’ 












No. 02XS—White-and-Red Shore 
No. 9XBW—Black-and-White Shore No.9XRS—Silver Shore 


. . Order direct if Dealer will not supply. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-71, 


Also Makers of Heddon Tempered Bamboo Rods and “PAL” Steel Rods 


Ask your Dealer . 


No. 9XSK—Gold-fish Shore No. 9X RG—Green Shore 


FREE CATALOG 
and Bait Chart 
Tells What to use, 
and How to fish 
Sor best results. 
Send for complete 
Catalog today. 


No. 9XRY—Yellow Shore 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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(Continued from 


River Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary wa- 
ters, including boundary waters of Lake 
Pepin, Lake Saint Clair, and Saint Croix 


PE sininlp Gros boon de hacen no close season 
WALL-EYED PIKE, PICKEREL (North- 
pS May 15 to March 1 


Exceptions: Mississippi River lowa-Wis- 
consin boundary waters, and Saint Louis 
Bay, Saint Louis River, Superior Bay and 


Allouez Bay in Douglas Co............... 
errr rs tere re May 25 to March 1 
Mississippi River Minnesota - Wisconsin 


boundary waters, including boundary wa- 
ters of Lake Pepin, Lake Saint Croix, and 
Saint Croix River........May 15 to Feb. 1 
MUSKELLUNGE......May 25 to March 1 
Size and catch limits: BLACK BASS, 10 
in., 6 a day; (in Lakes Superior and Mich- 
igan, Green Bay, Sturgeon Bay, Sawyer’s 
Harbor, the Fox River from its mouth to 
the dam at De Pere, and in Mississippi Riv- 
er Iowa-Wisconsin boundary waters, Saint 
Louis Bay, Saint Louis River, Superior Bay, 
and Allouez Bay in Douglas Co., 10 a day.) 
WHITE BASS, 7 in., 15 a day; (In Mis- 
sissippi River lowa-Wisconsin boundary 
waters, 25 a day; in Mississippi River Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin boundary waters, includ- 
ing waters of Lake Pepin, Lake Saint Croix, 
and Saint Croix River, 10 a day.) ROCK 
BASS, 7 in., 15 aday. (In Mississippi River 
lowa-Wisconsin boundary waters, 20 a day; 
in Mississippi River Minnesota-Wisconsin 
boundary waters, 5 in., 15 a day.) 
CRAPPIE, CALICO, SILVER and STRAW- 
BERRY BASS, 7 in., 15 a day. (In Mis- 
sissippi River lowa-Wisconsin group of wa- 
ters as herein specified, 20 a day.) 
TROUT, 7 in., 15 a day. 
LAKE TROUT, 19 in., 10 a day. (In Mis- 
sissippi River Iowa-Wisconsin boundary 
waters, and in Mississippi River Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin boundary waters, no bag or 
size limit.) PIKE (Wall-eyed) 15 in., 7 a 
day. (In Mississippi River lowa-Wisconsin 
boundary waters, 13 in., 10 a day; in Mis- 
sissippi River Minnesota-Wisconsin bound- 
ary waters, 13 in., 8 a day.) 
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PICKEREL (Northern Pike), 20 in., 8 a 
day. (In Lake Owen, Bayfield Co., 30 in., 
8 a day; in Mississippi River lowa-Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi River Minnesota-Wis- 
consin boundary waters, 16 in., 10 a day.) 
MUSKELLUNGE, 30 in., 1 a day. 


WYOMING 
ALL GAME FISH: 


Exception to general season: The follow- 
ing waters have been closed to fishing dur- 
ing 1937—Towner Lake Pond, Hanging 
Lake Pond, Spring Creek Pond, Mill Pond 
in Albany Co.; Middle Crow Creek from 
Granite Springs Lake to Natural Falls, 
North Crow Creek above the reservoir, 
Horse Creek west of the Torrington High- 
way, North, Middle, and South Pole Creeks 
west of the Colorado and Southern Rail- 
road, Middle Crow Creek between Granite 
Springs and Crystal Lake, in Laramie Co.; 
Bates Creek and its tributaries, except Cor- 
ral Creek, in Natrona Co. 

Albany Co., in all waters not closed for the 


WER neccris tints conve April 1 to Sept. 30 | 


Laramie Co., South Crow Creek, that part 
of North Crow 


ee ee ee © 


pe BS ee ere ee no close season | 


Size and catch limits (Jackson Lake): 6 
a day, any size. 


Fishing license: Nonresident, season, $5. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fishing license: Salmon angling in Resti- 
gouche open water—May 24 to July 14, $20 
a rod a day; July 15 to August 15, $10 a rod 
a day; Northwest Upsalquitch, $10 a rod 
a day. 

Note: Fishing on these waters is limited 
to 6 rods a day. Reservations should be 
made well in advance. For full informa- 
tion and reservations, write Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Lands 
Fredericton. 






Send for 
VOM HOFE’S 
70” ANNIVERSAR 
CATALOG - 


R 










Every last need of 
both Fresh and Selt 
Water Anglers is listed 
or pictured in the 178 
fascinating pages of this famous 
catalog. Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) 
to help cover mailing. 
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‘EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92C Fulton Street - New York City 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 





Creek not closed for the | 


and Mines, 


to Use a 
Fine Fly Line 


TE First prize 18 lb. steelhead trout taken 
by W. J. Thoresen, California, that out- 


weighed all others in the 1936 Field & Stream 
Fishing Contest, was taken on an Ashaway Fl 
Casting Line. So, too, was the 8 Ib. he 5 
trout taken by J. J. Downey, New York, that 


won First in its division. 

As we have said many times, the better cast- 
ing that is dependably yours with an Ashaway 
Fly Line, counts a lot in getting more strikes 
from bigger fish. Get an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish, size to suit your rod. Guaran- 
teed to give full satisfaction. At your dealer’s. 

For FREE catalog No. 13 
please address Box 706. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO 


ISLANI 
FISHING LINES ASHAWAY, RHODE IS D 
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GET THE BIG FISH 


With Creek Chub’s Famous 


‘“PLUNKER”’ 


GETTING 






Price "Se. 





Patented 


“PLUNK- KER-PLUNK”’ 


“logy” and not in- 
the 


sound, 


When Bass seem 
clined to strike, Plunker! 
With its peculiar “Plunk- 
Ker-Plunk” when retrieved in a se- 
ries of short jerks, the Plunker bobs, 
dances, “Ker-Plunks”’ 
around on the surface where you can 
see, hear and feel each strike! It’s a 
great Bass Getter! Pike like it, too! 


FREE CATALOG 


Get this lure 
Our new five color 
upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


127 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont., 
for Creek Chub Bait Co. 


use 


fusses and 


at your dealer or direct 


catalog sent FREE 




















Small Mouth 


Bass Streamers 


Real! Killers, unexcelled on 
Small Mouths, Walleyes and 
Northerns. Use on fly rod or 
casting rod. 

| $2.00, ea. $.50 


Hoefer Crappie Lures 


The only real crappie lures 
ever designed. 
Set of 3 
Bluegill saree 
Set of 3 1.00, ea. $.35 
Floating ss 





No. 6 for evening fishing for 
Crappies, Sunfish and ass 
Set Pt $1.00, ea. $.50 


Life action in feathered lures that all fish- 
ermen have been waiting for. 


Hoefer Lures 


319 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














This is written in 
one inch the 
smallest adver- 
tisement accepted 
in this magazine 


WHAT CAN YOU DO 
WITH ONE INCH? 


Small advertisements of one or two inches produce re- 
sults of many times their cost for hundreds of compa- 
nies or individuals who have novelties, scientific or me- 
chanical equipment, tools, games, puzzles, etc., to sell, 
and for Grme looking for agents. Inch’ advertisements like this 
ost $27. They pay well because they are seen and read by 
230, 000 sate awake men every month. Interested parties are 
invited to address the paverticins Department, Outdoor Life 
2 Be 











353 Fe murth Ave., New Yo 
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our 1937 Sports cata- 
log. 80 pages. 8 in full 
color. 2,000 items at 
Special Prices. Write 
now— It’s 


FREE 


NPN SUPPLY Co: 
ILS NE 
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Ang lers Kinks 


OUTDOOR ig PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





PIECE OF WOOD 
«2° AS LONG AS 





JUIN 


Rod-Joint Straightener 


HEN you have to straighten a joint 

of your rod, screw some spring 
clothespins on a piece of 1 x 2-in. wood 
as long as the joint. By using pins on 
each side of the wood, you can straight- 
en two joints at once.—James E. Lanc- 
tot, Alberta, Can. 


To Make Feathers Dye-fast 


ASH the dyed feathers in cold water, 

and then dip in a solution of % oz. 
alum to 1% qt. water. This will fix the 
color.—J. R., New York. 


Sock as Frog Carrier 
HOULD you wish to use frogs for 
bait, and have nothing to carry them 

in, use one of your socks. Tie a single 
knot in the top for security. Frogs 
stay alive, and keep very well this way. 


In hot weather, dip the sock in water oc- 
casionally. The evaporation keeps the 
bait cool, moist, and lively. The sock 
may be carried by slipping the knot 
under your belt.—K. P. Ruthenberg, 
Ohio. 


To Tighten Loose Ferrules 


HEN the ferrules become loose on 
rods, they are quite troublesome. 
Here is a way to fix them so that for a 
time, at least, they are as good as new; 
Take off the female ferrule. Bore a 
hole in a_ white-pine block slightly 
smaller than the outside diameter of 
the female ferrule, tapering the bot- 
tom of the hole so that the ferrule, 
inserted with the serrations foremost, 
will fit tightly. Then tap ferrule down 
into the block, and leave overnight. 
To take ferrule out, split the block of 

















wood. This will make your ferrules 
fit tightly—Herb Howard, N.Y. 
TAP FERRULE 
HOLE OF ___.» cial 
ane [e~__ INTO HOLE 
LESS LEAVE 
FOR 
DIAMETER 
THAN 12 HOURS 
FERRULE 
SPLIT 
rir PINE 3 
TAPERED BLOCK TO 
PORTION) \ REMOVE 
FERRULE 

















Give Him a Minnow 


(Continued from 


| sumed, “he swims slowly away in little, 


short moves. Better not pull your line 
while he is doing this, or he will drop 
the minnow. The point of the hook is 
now just outside the trout’s mouth. The 
minnow is belly up. For some reason, a 
big trout always gets them in his mouth 
that way. 

“Pretty soon the trout gets enough of 
this dog-and-bone business, and mouths 
the minnow around like this—’” Chester 
rolled the minnow around until its head 
pointed down the imaginary throat that 
yawned between his fingers. 

“That’s the critical moment. If you 
pull your line now, you'll pull the min- 
now out, and, if you wait too long, you'll 
hook your fish way down in the stomach, 
and you won't get much of a fight. You 
have to wait until you feel the minnow 
sliding past the trout’s esophagus.” 

Then Chester went back up the 
stream, sewed on a fresh minnow, and 
showed me how he made his cast. He 
got an unbelievable amount of distance. 
He would pile out about forty feet of 
line at his feet, and use the rod to swing 
about fifteen more around his head. The 
bait would land with a heavy plunk well 
beyond the upstream spot where Chester 
expected the fish to be lying. There was 
plenty of weight on the line, and the 
minnows would settle quickly to the bot- 
tom, even in swift water. Then Chester 
would begin to work his bait in little 
jerks so the current would carry it down 
and across. 

After the bait reached slowing water, 
Chester would let it lie for a few min- 
utes, and then work it toward him for 
five or six short jerks, and let it lie still 
again. This he continued until he had 


21) 


retrieved every last bit of his line. 

Chester handed me the rod, and told 
me to try it. The rod was good and stout, 
nine feet six inches long, and weighed 
five and seven eighths ounces. It had 
plenty of power, and lots of backbone, 
and a sensitiveness I appreciated when, 
a little later, I got hold of a rainbow 
that nearly equaled the one Chester had 
just caught. 

I had been stripping out line, 
ing casts, and jockeying minnows down 
into deep water without result for a long 
time. Then I made a cast that worked. 
Just as the minnows reached the deep 
water, I felt a bump, and, by a supreme 
effort, kept myself from jerking the line. 
I began to appreciate the sensitiveness 
of that rod. I could feel the trout going 
through the motions Chester had de- 
scribed. I could even imagine the old 


page 


and mak- | 








boy stopping and rolling that minnow 


around to get the head pointed belly- 


ward. But I couldn’t tell when the min- 


now reached the trout’s esophagus. I 
asked Chester about this, and he said he 
always waited for a little, raspy feeling, 
but he guessed it was mostly instinct, 
and luck. 

About this time, I thought I felt the 
raspy feeling, and my instinct told me 
to strike, so I stuck that hook in as hard 
as I knew how. The fish felt so solid I 
thought I had been toying with a log, 
and nothing happened for what seemed 
to me about two hours. 

Then a rainbow came straight up from 
the bottom, and soared a good three 
feet above the surface, to fall back with 
a splash that sent a roiling ripple clear 
across the stream. His sprung-steel 
body looked as (Continued on page 63) 
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Give Him a Minnow 
(Continued from page 62) 


big as a tarpon during that swift mo- 
ment when he was above water. 

From there on, I did a lot of running 
up and down the shallows, and enough 
reel winding to make my arm ache. But 
finally the trout wallowed up to the sur- 
face, and I was glad when Chester netted 
him for me. He was a beauty, and 
weighed a shade more than four pounds, 
but Chester wasn’t excited in the least 
over my catch. 

“My boy Barton caught one here last 
week that weighed four and a half 
pounds,” he said. Barton is eleven 
years old. 

“Now don’t get the idea you know 
all about minnow fishing,” Chester con- 
tinued. “There’s a lot more to it. Take 
the minnows. I like these rock min- 
nows, because they are native to the 
stream we are fishing. The trout are 
used to seeing these fellows. The big 
trout practically live on them. I always 
catch my minnows from the stream 
where I am going to fish. Of the two 
sizes I use, nine times out of ten I get 
the big fish on the big minnow just as I 
figured I would. 

“Then there are the hooks. Maybe you 
didn’t notice how these hooks are made. 
They are size 00/1 with a wide mouth, 
and a turned-down eye, of course. But 
the eye is tapered—bigger at the end 
than where it joins the shank. It will 
not tear the skin when I sew on my 
minnow. I put on my own snells, so I 
can be sure they are fresh and strong. 
I want these hooks tempered just right, 
too—hard enough to stay sharp when 
they bang against rocks; soft enough to 
keep from breaking when they come in 
contact with a heavy jaw. But they have 
to be stiff enough to keep from straight- 
ening out when they feel the weight of a 
big fish. You’ve got to be particular 
about your hooks.” 


O WE fished throughout the day, and 
Chester revealed more lore of min- 

now fishing, learned by experience by 
watching big trout feeding on the bot- 
tom in clear, still pools. 

“A man has to put in some time learn- 
ing about fish if he wants to catch 
them,” he said. And he told me that big 
trout are always on the lookout for a 
tempting minnow that seems injured and 
unable to swim away quickly when dan- 
ger threatens. 

“These big ones hardly ever feed on the 
surface,” he said. “You can see how 
that would be. Just imagine this one 
here trying to get enough mosquitoes 
or May flies to keep him fat. It would 
take ten million a day to even keep him 
alive. He wants his meals in big single 
chunks. 

“Of course, big ones do come up to 
the top occasionally, usually at night, to 
feed on the hawk moths that fly around 
hereabouts, and mice that have fallen 
into the stream, or smaller fish that are 
picking gnats off the surface. Once in a 
long while, you may see a big trout take 
a fly in the daytime, but that’s usually 
when he feels a little frisky, and wants 
to show the youngsters how the old man 
can do it.” 

So he rambled on, and I began to see 
that success in this form of fishing re- 
quires a great deal of skill, and a meas- 
ure of science, and a considerable knowl- 
edge of trout. I saw, too, the utter fu- 
tility of trying to convert Chester to 
the dry fly. 
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“I’M TOPS IN FLY LINES” " 
Says TRANS-LU-CENT "G"-LADDIE 


Here's a new oil-tempered fly line by Glad- 
ding that will make every real fly-caster stare in 
amazement. It is the finest fly line—in beauty 
and quality—ever made. Silk is especially 
thrown for use in it, then a secret-formula oil 
finish is applied, producing a translucent "mist" 
color which absorbs light and color shades. 
This gives a degree of invisibility never before 
obtained in a fly line. Write us or ask your 
dealer about the new Gladding oil tempered 

fly lines—TRANS-LU-CENT 
MAPLE LEAF and WHIP- 


auous | SLIK. 


Fishi I LINE UP WITH GLADDING 
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in Write us for catalog illustrating and 


Lines \ F ree C a t a l ie] g describing Gladding’s Famous Lines 


CEENG | B.F. GLADDING & Co. 
GLaDbInS a 














ANGLERS—INSURE YOUR TACKLE 


Here’s what a $3 Annual Subscription brings you 


A $50.00 policy INSURING tackle against damage or destruction by most external causes, and 
= or damage by burglary or hold-up 

aving when buying tackle under our MUTUAL PURCHASING PLAN 
DAILY FISHING TABLE. Tells best time of day and days of month to fish. Any one month 
and place you specify. 


Your name and address on a post-card will bring full details, mail to Dept. O-2 
FISHERMEN’S SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 167 Pleasant Ridge Station Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Fly Rod for Bass | No, 103 
. shown 
Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- in picture) 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- | Ue 302 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of | , 
the best bass streams of this country, and | 
the facts he states here are practical—based ae oe 
on experience. Tells you where and how to Casting 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for $400 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- wooDsTock BOAT SEATS 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas THE BEST BACK REST FOR FISHING 


about bass, but you can well afford to read FOLDS FLAT—FITS INSTANTLY—FLEXIBLE BACK 


Johnson’s recommendations no matter how || Sold by sporting goods dealers everywhere or order 
‘ iirect, We prepay all shipping costs, including C.O.D. 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and charges, but would appreciate dealer's name. 

cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 77. WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. | | 548 Washington St. Woodstock, Ill. 





SURE-CATCH / cpieat wind REELS 


FISH—BAIT—OIL 





Land the BIG fellows with SURE-CATCH. One drop on 
any bait makes ‘em bite. Bottle lasts whole season. N« 
fisherman’s kit complete without it. Order No. 1 for Trout 
and Eels, No. 2 for other Big Game Fish. $1.00 per bottle 





stpaid. Hurry, the season is on. 
B. & O. CHEMICAL CO. 
2378 N. Humboldt Ave. Dept. O Milwaukee, Wis. 








How Can I Escape Pests? 


Mosquitoes, Black Flies, Midges, ete., revolt against 














JULY, 1987 


the new & effective repellent Wilson's ‘‘Old Guide's’ 
Fly Dope. Evaporates slowly—Full Protection—True | 
Odor of Pines. 
1'/2 oz. Bottle $.30—3 oz. Bottle $.50—PREPAID 
WILSON’S TACKLE CO. Remember !! ! 
Box 70 East Norwich, N. Y. | 
|Special proposition to Clubs and Dealers Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
he Place for Seatthinn, in the SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
il Pp. 
“Breast Kit’ (:c::.) ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
Ideal for warm weather, cool and com- | PATENTED THUMB SPACE 
fortable. Holds all tackle for a day on 
the stream. Lamb’s wool on fly box See them at your Dealers, or write for catalog. 


pocket for drying flies. Made of mil 
ew -prot uhaki ack. $1.29. at deal- |} SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


ers or order direct. 
THE BREAST-KIT CO. || 754 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| 


13374 Mark Twain, Detroit, Mich. 
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THOMAS AITKEN 
Editor 


Bluefish Come Up Fighting 


HE bluefish (Pomatomus 
saltatrix) is the most de- 
structive to other species of 
all our coastal fishes. It is 
one of our most valuable species, 
however, from the standpoint of angling 
sport and edibility. The Eastern coast of 
the United States is only one of the sec- 
tions of the world where these fish ap- 
pear in great numbers. They are found 
in the Indian Ocean, occasionally enter 
the Mediterranean Sea, and are caught 
in the Malay Archipelago, Australia, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, at Natal, and 
about Madagascar. On this continent, 
they range from central Brazil and the 
Guianas through the Gulf of Mexico, and, 
on occasion, north to Nova Scotia. 
Bluefish experts expect 
this to be one of the best 


today as it was then. The following 
excerpts are from this classic report: 

“There is no parallel in point of de- 
structiveness to the bluefish among the 
marine species on our coast. The blue- 
fish has been aptly likened to an an- 
imated chopping machine, the business 
of which is to cut to pieces and other- 
wise destroy as many fish as possible in 
a given space of time. Traveling in 
large schools, in pursuit of fish not 
much inferior to themselves in size, 
bluefish move along like a pack of 
hungry wolves, destroying everything 
before them. 

“Their trail is marked by fragments 
of fish and by the stain of blood in the 
sea, since where the fish is too large to 


be swallowed entire, the hinder portion 
will be bitten off, and the anterior part 
allowed to float away or sink. It is even 
asserted that the gluttony of the fish 
is so great that, when the stomach be- 
comes full, the contents are disgorged, 
and then filled again. It is certain that 
the bluefish kills many more fish than 
it requires for its own support. The 
stomachs of the bluefish of all sizes, with 
rare exceptions, are found loaded with 
other fish, sometimes to the number of 
30 or 40, either entire or in fragments. 

“The rate of growth of the bluefish 
is evidence of the immense amount of 
food they must consume. The young 
fish, which first appear along the shores 
of Vineyard Sound about the middle of 
August, are about 5 in. long. 
By the beginning of Sep- 





seasons for these sterling 
fighters. Their expectations 
are based on the sensational 
spring run of bluefish on the 
Carolina coast, which was 
two weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. A mild winter and 
higher water temperatures 
may have caused this early 
start. 

A water temperature be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees is 
ideal for bluefish, but they 
can stand a _ surface-water 
temperature of 50 degrees. 
They are a migratory fish, 
going south in winter, where 
they are a great favorite 
along the east coast of 
Florida, and have occasion- 
ally been reported on the 
lower west coast of that 
state. Bluefish rarely go 
north of Cape Cod in sum- 
mer because of the cold 
water. 

The bluefish is rather ex- 
clusive. It is in itself an en- 
tire family, comprising only 
one genus and one species. 
It is untamed and desperate 
at all times, asking no favors 
and giving none. The blue- 
fish is born in a fighting 
mood, reared in an atmos- 
phere of hairbreadth es- 
capes, and spends its entire 
life under the influence of 
the war god. It is the fight- 
ing fool among fishes. 

The best work on the blue- 
fish that was ever written 
has been lifted by many 
writers without credit, or 
credited to the wrong au- 
thor. The real author was 
Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The work appeared 
in the first report of the 
U. S. Fish Commission in 
1871. It is as true and vivid 





‘OUTDOOR LIFE’ 
FOR BERMUDA TOURNEY 


anglers. 
rod and reel. 





HE trophy to be awarded the angler taking the big- 

gest wahoo in the Bermuda Game Fishing Tourna- 
ment July 15, to August 31, has been donated by 
Ovutpoor Lire. This award, known as the OuTboor Lirg 
Permanent Wahoo Trophy, is a handsome, 
bowl, measuring 11% in. across, and standing 7% in. 
high. Each year’s winner will have his or her name 
engraved upon it. 

In addition, each winner will receive an individual day.” 
trophy which becomes his property. 
bowl is a replica of the permanent trophy. 
across, and 3 in. tall. 

The Bermuda tournament is open to all amateur 
Awards will be made for fish taken only on 
Entry forms may be obtained from 
Government Aquarium, at Flatts, the Trade Develop- 
ment Board, at Hamilton, from the pursers on Ber- 
muda-bound steamers, or from hotels on the islands. . 

Fish to be entered in the contest must be weighed on light. 
tested scales specified by the committee. 
two heaviest fish caught during the tournament weigh 
the same, the prize will be awarded to the longer fish. 


Photo from Black Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc. 


TROPHY 


silver 


The individual 
It is 5 in. 


Should the 


tember, however, they have 
reached 6 or 7 in. and, on 
their reappearance the sec- 
ond year, they measure 
about 12 or 15 in. After this, 
they increase at a still more 
rapid rate. A fish which 
passes eastward from Vine- 
yard Sound in the spring, 
weighing 5 lb., is represent- 
ed, according to the general 
impression, by the 10 to 15- 
lb. fish of the autumn. 
“Bluefish are able to con- 
tend with any species not 
superior to themselves in 
size. They seem to eat any- 
thing of suitable size that 
swims—fish of all kinds, but 
perhaps more especially the 
menhaden, which they seem 
to follow along the coast, 
and which they attack with 
such ferocity as to drive 
them on shore, where they 
are sometimes piled up in 
windrows to the depth of a 
foot or more. The amount of 
food bluefish destroy, even 
if the whole of it be not ac- 
tually consumed, is almost 
incredible. It has been es- 
timated that the kill is twice 
the weight of the fish each 


Thus, the feeding habits 
of the fighting bluefish were 
told as accurately many 
years ago as would be pos- 
sible in a modern scientific 
investigation. One phase is 
missing, however, for it was 
only recently that the spawn- 
ing picture was brought to 
While dredging for 
other scientific specimens, 
Dr. R. A. Nesbit, of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, found 
bluefish spawn well down in 
the deep water not very far 
off the Long Island and New 

(Continued on page 66) 
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(ee OF THE YEAR is right! There’s a thrill 

in a full-sized outboard that weighs only 15 
pounds—lighter than many a good day’s catch! There’s 
a thrill in the snap of its instant start . in the 
rhythmic beat of its lusty power... and in the way 
it gentles along at slowest trolling glide. There’s a 
thrill... and a heap of pocketbook satisfaction .. . 
in the fact that it runs a full hour on 3 cents’ worth 


of fuel — 6 hours on a gallon... and costs only $45 to own! 


The Scout fills the last gap between the drudgery of rowing and 
the joy of dependable boat power. Quietly and smoothly it 
drives rowboats, canoes, dinghies and small fishing craft at twice 
the speed of oars! For larger craft there is an Evinrude model 
for every type and speed . . . four models in brilliant new Stream- 
flow design; three great “fours” — the de luxe motors of the 
outboard world. Write today for the Evinrude catalog. Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5233 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada. 


THREE OTHER "PRIZE CATCHES” FOR 
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W eighs 25 [bs $5950 


FISHERMEN! 





NEW “FISHINRUDE" KIT 





SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


In this kit you can pack 
everything you need for 
goin’ fishin’ . . . except 
the boat! The kit is a light, 
husky metal case fitted 
with leak-proof 1-gallon 
fuel container, space for 
motor, 17 inch tackle box, 
rods, reels and other gear. 
Send for literature. 
2s 
All Prices F. O. B. Face 
tory, Milwaukee. Prices 
Subject to Change 

Without Notice. 
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For Big Fish Use 


a Big-Fish Line 


HE 18-lb. steelhead trout, 8-lb. brook trout, 

18-lb. large-mouth black bass and 65-Ib. salt- 
water striped bass that won First Prize in each class 
in Field & Stream’s 1936 Fishing Contest were ALL 
FOUR caught on Ashaway Lines... And you will 
find that fishermen who win prizes and set world’s 
records with Ashaway Lines use them regularly, 





because they cast and last better and get the Big | 
Ones. Get a famous Ashaway Line for your fishing. 


All styles. Guaranteed. Ask your dealer. 
For FREE Catalog No. 13 please address Box 706 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 


ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 


FISHING LINES 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 





Penn Salt Water Reebs 


“One Shot Lubrication—” 


An Exclusive Feature with 
all Penn Reels for Longer 
Life & Smoother Perform- 








35 ODELS OF SALT 
WATER REELS EX.- 
CLUSIVELY—From $2.00 


up at your dealers or send 












for catalog. 












(Actual Size) 
Bass, Crappies, Blue-Gills, Large 
Trout, etc. ... they all ‘‘fall’’ for 

this midget model of the famous“‘RIVER- 

RUNT.” Length, 1% in. Weight, 1-25 oz. 

Floats and wiggles like a small minnow near the 


surface. Adandy caster, transparent body, in- 
destructible finish. 


Eight Colors including 
Four New “Shore-Minnow” Designs 


“Shore-Minnows"' look just like those little ‘‘skip- 
jacks” or tiny minnows, whose ribs you see when 
held to the light. The last word in fly rod lures 
for big fish. 

REGULAR COLORS “SHORE-MINNOW” COLORS 
952 White-and-Red 952XS White-and-Red 
929L Perch Scale 959X RG Green Shore 
959P Shiner Scale 959XRS_ Silver Shore 
959R Natural Scale 959X RY Yellow Shore 

Each 85c. . . and worth it, too 

Sent direct if Dealer does not handle 

FREE Catalog in Colors 


— shows 100 Heddon Fly Rod 





Lures, including ‘‘Fuzzi-Bug"’, 
“Flap-tail Bug’’, ““Pop-Eye Frog", 
Official ‘‘Wilder-Dilg Lures"’, 
“Bass Bugs’, ““Bug-a-Bee"’, and 


“Bubbling Bug.” 
Write for Free copy today 


amour JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
a _> Dept. 0-73, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Bluefish Come Up Fighting 


(Continued from page 64) 


Jerseycoasts. This finding was accidental. 

Early authorities believed this spawn- 
ing took place in shallow bay waters. 
From Dr. Nesbit’s findings, we assume 
that the newborn bluefish must cover 
the 125 to 150 miles from the shelf to 
the harbors, bays, and inlets of southern 
New England, Long Island, and New 
Jersey under their own power. 

In late August and September, the 
“snappers,” as these young fish are 
known locally, arrive inshore, and their 
feeding tactics are identical with those 
of older bluefish. They strike at every 
moving object, and are continually on 
the move. 

While still 5 to 8 in. long, millions of 
young bluefish are caught by fishermen 
in the bays, harbors, inlets, and river 
mouths of all bodies of water from Cape 
Cod to Cape May. They can be caught 
with any tackle from rowboats, piers, 
bulkheads, jetties, or any other pro- 
jection extending into shallow water. 

Great numbers of Atlantic coast fish- 
ermen prefer bluefish angling above all 
other salt-water fishing. The low cost of 
such angling may be one explanation of 
its popularity. It is possible to enjoy this 
sport with only a surf-casting outfit, 
and I have seen as many as eight men 
fishing for bluefish from one low-priced 
charter boat in Fire Island Inlet, New 
York. 

Bluefish furnish the high spot of a 
season’s salt-water angling for more 
persons on the Eastern seaboard than 
does any other species. In these waters, 
a trip or two for offshore tuna or mar- 
lin may be part of a summer’s program, 
but the stand-by for a century has been 
the mighty midget gangster of the tidal 
rips. Angling for bluefish begins in 
May along the coast of North Carolina. 
The waters of Chesapeake Bay have 
always produced good fishing for this 
species from May to November. The 
midsummer fishing is not so good as 
that of late spring and early fall in this 
section, however. The best summer 
sport is to be had along the New Jer- 
sey and Long Island coasts, the east- 
ern end of Long Island Sound, off 
Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket. 


HE Pacific Coast knows nothing of 

this fishing for the so-called “Cali- 
fornia bluefish,” found from Santa Bar- 
bara Islands south along the coast of 
Lower California, is not the same species, 
but Cynoscion parvipinnis, a relative of 
the weakfish group. 

Angling for mature bluefish should be 
done with the proper lightweight “bal- 
anced” tackle. A 10-lb. bluefish is a big 
one, and, if you’ve been fishing for 
larger species, requires a scaling down 
in the heft of the tackle. It is essential 
to keep in mind this proper conception 
of tackle requirements. 

The regulation Catalina 3/6 tackle, 
consisting of a 6-ft. rod, weighing 6 oz., 
including butt, and six-thread Cutty- 
hunk linen line, is the lightest practical 
tackle for sailfish, marlin, and other 
large game fish. Used for bluefish, it 
is the very heaviest of tackle. To get a 
real kick out of trolling for bluefish, you 
should use a 5-ft. rod tip, weighing 3 oz. 
or less, with a six-thread linen line. I 
can think of nothing finer for thrilling 
bluefish action than fishing a _ three- 
thread linen line. 


A good-quality, free-spool reel of 100 
to 150-yd. capacity is large enough, but 
this need not be of the star-drag type. 
Don’t let the tackle worry you, however, 
for anything that is light will suffice. 
Fly or bait-casting outfits frequently are 
used with good results, but silk lines 
and gut leaders are useless. This fish- 
ing requires a linen line, and a light, 
piano-wire leader. The powerful jaws 
and sharp teeth of the bluefish can snip 
off gut leaders in a second. 


HEN reduced to mathematics, a 9- 

lb. bluefish on three-thread line is the 
equivalent of a 45-lb. sailfish on fifteen- 
thread line, or a 72-lb. white marlin or 
tuna on twenty-four-thread. Bluefish 
will cut six-thread lines faster than 100- 
lb. tuna can snip twenty-four-thread 
lines. Running in schools, a blue will 
hit a swivel or a piece of chum on the 
line, resulting in a clean cut. For that 
reason, the swivels should always be 
dark. If they are not, you will get 
more fish and lose less tackle if you 
paint them black. 

There are three popular forms of blue- 
fish angling—trolling, chumming, and 
surf casting. Each has enthusiastic sup- 
porters. To chum for bluefish, you need 
a meat grinder of the type used to make 
hamburgers. Put several bushels of 
menhaden, or moss bunkers, through 
the grinder, and cast a steady stream on 
the water. This causes an oily slick 
which attracts the fish. Chumming 
usually is practiced in inlets where the 
tide is strong, or in offshore tide rips. 
The only tackle such fishing requires 
is a hook, baited with a good-sized chunk 
of moss bunker. 

When trolling for bluefish, it is best 
to put out a long line—100 ft. or more 
—but, when you get a school around 
the boat, the line can be shortened. 
You are the best judge of that—fish 
where the fish hit. Use a hook larger 
than is ordinarily employed for fish of 
this weight. I have found the 4/0 size 
is about right, but take both small and 
large sizes along. Block-tin squids or 
medium-sized feather lures probably are 
best for offshore trolling, although blue- 
fish will hit almost anything in the way 
of a lure. A small, pork rind on the 
squid hook will help at times. 

Squidding is the favorite method of 
surf fishing, but keep your squid mov- 
ing. The conventional type of surf 
tackle is used, as a longer rod and spring 
butt will give better distance in the 
casts. Of the three methods of blue- 
fishing, I prefer trolling. 

Around the middle of October, the 
waters well to the south of Block Is- 
land are alive with bluefish in the larg- 
est compact school of which there is 
any record. The Block Island and 
Montauk commercial fishermen await 
this day impatiently, for it is a gold mine. 

The next day the bluefish are gone, 
and are not seen in that section until the 
following season. 

The dinner table is another favorite 
place for bluefish. They are unsurpassed 
when properly broiled and served with 
butter sauce and a slice of lemon. This 
wild-eyed, dashing migrator on the high 
seas is one of the very few grand game 
fishes that maintain the same high 
standard of excellence on both light 
tackle and on the menu of an epicure. 
Yes, bluefish are tops.—Thomas Aitken. 
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GIVE THE KIDS A BREAK. Take 
them fishing. There’s no cleaner form 
of outdoor sport. 


THE FIFTY FURIOUS fishing days 
of the giant Nova Scotia tuna season 
should start about July 20. 


MRS. R. P. DEUBELL, of Owings, 
Md., verifies a new women’s channel- 
bass record with a fish weighing 52 Ib., 
44 in. long, and with a 30 in. girth, 
caught last year on Capt. Bryan Travis’s 
charter boat, Petunia, off Cape Charles. 

WA-WA-WANDA FISHING CLUB at 
Fire Island Inlet, New York, is probably 
the oldest angling organization in Amer- 
ica. It was organized in 1868. 








USE SHARP HOOKS. It will mean 
more fish and better fishing. 


BROADBILL SWORDFISH angling 
hits its stride early in July off Block 
Island and Montauk on the Atlantic 
coast, and off Santa Catalina and San 
Clemente Islands in the Pacific. During 
August, the mighty marine anglers have 
been successful off Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, and the coast of Chile. In 
the entire history of this sport, less 
than 300 true swordfish, the mightiest 
of all game fishes, have been caught by 
sportsmen on rod and reel. 

SEA ANGLING COUNSEL is a part 
of the service of this department. If 
you want to know when, where, and 
how to fish for the big fellows, drop us 
a line, and ask. 








UNUSUAL CATCH. A shad fisherman 


on the Hudson River just above New | 


York City, caught a live, but somewhat 
bewildered deer—in a net, of course. 


TARPON TOURNAMENTS, round- 


ups and rodeos will be found during the | 


summer months at almost every well- 


known spot on the coast of the Gulf | 


from Charlotte Harbor to Port Isabel. 
GIANT MARLIN reported off Cape 

Haitien, Haiti, West Indies, sounds log- 

ical. Big game fish are in many more 


sections of the world than have been re- | 


ported. Fish can only be discovered in 
| any waters by going fishing. 

SMOKE A PIPE? Then don’t forget 
it, but even that is useless without a 
well-filled tobacco pouch. I left this 
essential equipment behind on just one 
occasion, and it was the most disagree- 
able day of many years’ fishing.—T. A. 


& GOT A MATCH? 





| 
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CHAMPIONS 


_ FISH—that reigning sovereign of under- 
water reefs and shoals, whose skill and cunning 
you must outwit. Whose power you must overcome. 
This is the dream of sportsmen. After months or years 
of waiting, be sure, when “the moment of action” 
comes, that you are equipped to conquer. 


Use TRUE TEMPER, the “Rod of Champions.” Fresh 
water fish of every kind—musky, pike, bass, lake trout, 
walleyes—and of record size—have yielded to its power 
and speed. Each year in fishing contests more record 
fish are taken on TRUE TEMPER than all other rods 
of its type combined. So, here’s to your record fish— 
and may your skill be backed with TRUE TEMPER, 
“The Rod of Champions,” when that moment comes. 


See the New True Temper Rods—The Toledo, 
“Master of Power”—The Professional, “Master of 
Speed”—The Fly Rod, “Choice of Champions,” and 
other rods of our manufacture. Your dealer has 
or can easily get the TRUE TEMPER model of your 
choice. Write today for descriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Dept. O GENEVA, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPER 


The ROD of {/CHAMPIONS 


f 











the handle that gives 
instant reel fastening 


Please send me the new “Master of Speed” Folding 
Catalog. 

Nome 

Street 

City State 































































Minnows, Fels, Mink, Muskrats in 
a Cc S large numbers, with our Folding 
9 Traps. They 


galvanized Steel Wire 


catch them like a fly-trap catches flies. They will bite like hungry 
wolves if you bait with Magic-Fish-Lare. $1 Bex Free to intro 
fuece them Write for Descriptive Price List. showing sketches 


ooks and other specialties, for fishermen 


traps, automatic fish h 
WALTON SUPPLY CO... Dept. 44, St. Lous, Mo, 
Bass Fishermen: 





To eet bigger bass, get Harden's second edition 
of “‘How to Catch World’s Record Bass’’. The 
author has caught more small mouth bass over 
4 Ibs. than anyone in the world, and present rec- 
ord holder Included with each book, FREE, is 
information on how to make the two best lures 


I have ever u ed 
Price 60¢ postpaid 
WALTER HARDEN, Connellsville, Pa. 


Another 
Favorite 
"IMPROVED 


BASS-BUG SPINNER No.700 





Blades made from heavy, 
resilient PYRA-SHELL 
and finished in permanent 
colors that cannot chip. 
Mounted on rust-proof 
piano wire shank with slid- 
ing spring fastener. Best 
quality hooks and swivels. 
When properly baited, a 
proven game fish killer for 
either casting or trolling. 
The BILL DEWITT Line 
covers a complete assort- 
ment of baits for casting 
and trolling including the 
well-known NATURAL 
MINNOW. All made from 
PYRA-SHELL, the latest 
development in lure manu- 
facture. 


Write for 
Catalog No. 9 


If your. dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWITT Barrs Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


qualities. As you feel your rod bend be- 
neath the strain of his headlong rush for 
deep water, and watch the yards of line 
melt from the reel, make your own com- 
parisons. 

The post-graduate course of surf fish- 
ing introduces the angler to light tackle. 
There is no comparison between the en- 
joyment to be had with this tackle and 
a heavier outfit. The few anglers who 
have experimented with lighter gear re- 
sort to the heavier artillery only when 
climatic conditions make it impossible to 
use delicate tackle. 


Pa MY own surf fishing, I use a six- 
foot, one-piece rod of split bamboo, 
equipped with two guides. The weight of 
the entire rod is sixteen ounces. The tip, 
if it could be weighed separately, would 
be about five and a half ounces. A level- 
winding reel, loaded with 300 feet of 
eighteen-pound-test silk line, backed 
with No. 6 thread linen line, is all that is 
necessary. A one-ounce squid, to which 
is attached a strip of pork rind, with a 
small hook clinched in the tough skin, 
makes a killing lure. 

Go down to the beach with your light 
rod in the gray of a September dawn, 
when the flooding tide is rolling over the 
outer bars. Watch the mackerel gulls as 
they wheel and dip over the rips. If 
they persist in their hunting, you may 
be reasonably sure that fish are feed- 
ing. If there are no birds, however, 
stroll on down the beach. You may find 
a channel through the outer bar, where 
breaking waves disturb the sand, wash- 
ing out shell fish and sand eels. There 
may be an old jetty where the combers, 
receding with a rush, create sandy whirl- 
pools. A good place this for fish. 

It is not always the deep holes that 
hold the fish. They may be in compara- 
tively shallow water on the flats. Bait is 
frequently more plentiful there than in 
deeper water. Furthermore, fish seem 
able to see your bait at a greater distance 
in shoal water. 

Finally you discover a place that suits 
your fancy. A whirlpool roils a pocket 
of the bar. A trial cast to wet down your 
line, and then the pliant, little rod sends 
the glittering squid, with its pork-rind 
attachment, far out over the waves to 
fall several hundred feet from shore. 

For a few seconds, you let the lure 
sink to the required depth, then you 
start reeling it in with quick jerks. 
Nothing happens until your squid reach- 
es the step not ten feet from the bare 
sand. A strong strike, and instinctively 
you set the hook. There is a wild, fu- 
rious rush, a succession of tugs. You 
have hooked a bluefish. 

The blue fights gamely. Pound for 
pound, no gamier fish swims. He darts 
through a pass in the bar, and leaps, 
shaking his head in a mighty effort to 
dislodge the hook. The little rod is as 
game as the fish, and survives a series 
of leaps and savage rushes. The fish, 
now exhausted, allows himself to be 
guided toward the beach. Don’t try to 
drag him up on the sand with your light 
tackle. Wade into the waves, and, using 
a short-handled landing net, bring him 
out to safety. Lacking the net, simply 
slip your finger in his gills. 

Beware, however, the bluefish’s teeth. 
There is no more savage fish. A friend 
of mine, holding a bluefish in what he 
thought was a secure grip while he dis- 


lodged the hook, was severely bitten on 
the leg. Commercial fishermen will tell 
of blues which, lying gasping in the 
boat, tried to bite the naked feet of the 
crew. Once, while trolling, I hooked a 
bluefish, and lacerated his mouth so 
badly the hook came free just as I leaned 
forward to lift him into the boat. So 
great was the fish’s rage, however, that 
he circled swiftly, and came back to 
strike the squid again, and I was thus 
enabled to land him. 

There is another experience I hesi- 
tate to mention, fearing the award of the 
“psolden gaff,” but it’s true, nevertheless. 
I had provided myself with a half dozen 
strips of flounder belly, for, though I 
intended to troll for bluefish, I wished 
also to be prepared for marlin. The bait 
was put on the ice in the fish box. 

We soon ran into a school of large 
bluefish, and the sport was fast and fu- 
rious. Eight fish were taken, and placed 
in the fish box. The ice eventually 
melted, and, the drain being clogged, the 
fish lay in about six inches of water. 

Sometime later I recognized a marlin 
fin, and rushed for my strip bait. It was 
gone. No one had seen it. I suspected 
guile, but my suspicions were unfound- 
ed. When we reached shore and cleaned 
the fish, the baits were found in their 
stomachs. 

Furthermore, I believe that, if a man 
were to fall overboard, cutting himself, 
in so doing, and a school of bluefish hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity, premiums on 
his insurance policy would cease. 

If you are wise, take with you an as- 
sortment of bait as well as extra squids 
and leaders. A likely spot for weakfish 
may be found, and it takes but a moment 
to remove the squid, adjust a leader 
with a 4/0 or 6/0 hook, and bait it with 
a succulent piece of shedder crab. A 
seven or eight-pound weakfish on light 
tackle will render a very good account 
of itself. 


ONSIDERING the fact that one of 

the tastiest fish along our coasts is 
the kingfish, it is good policy to have a 
few blood worms with you, and some 1/0 
Carlisle hooks. These fish weigh little 
more than a pound, and are not gamy, 
but are recognized as particularly choice 
delicacies for the table. They are light 
biters, and you must have delicate fin- 
gers to feel their nibble. 

Unfortunately, courtesy does not seem 
to be a part of the required surf-fishing 
equipment, yet it does no harm to ob- 
serve a few common rules of etiquette. 
Let a lone angler pull out a fish, and 
gradually the men nearest to him will 
close in until it becomes difficult for him 
to cast without fouling his neighbor’s 
line. Let him so much as walk back to 
his basket to replace a sinker or to re- 
bait his hook, and the chances are that 
some one will step into his place. 

When your neighbor hooks a large 
bass, and you are close enough to inter- 
fere with his playing it, it is but com- 
mon courtesy to reel in your line, and 
thus give him a chance to land his fish. 
Too often have I seen men so thought- 
less that they refused to bring in their 
lines. The result, of course, was a hope- 
less tangle, a deal of hard feeling, and 
a lost fish. 

If a fellow fisherman finds that he is 
out of bait, offer him some of your own 
instead of tell- (Continued on page 69) 
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ing him that he will find a bait store ten 
miles down the road. Or, if a brother 
angler has a fight on his hands, and 
finally works the fish into the under- 
tow, remember that advice at this point 
is not so valuable as your actual pres- 
ence down there in the wash, helping 
him land his fish. Finally, if you are for- 
tunate enough to land a sizeable fish be- 
side a man who has been fishing for 
many hours without success, don’t com- 
miserate with him, and tell him that if 
he had been able to cast a bit farther, 
he, instead of you, would have taken the 
fish. Silence under these conditions is 
pure gold. 

The loss of a rig, 
best of us, due to 


which happens to the 
either a backlash, or 
to some invisible obstruction, is both 
annoying and expensive. It can be over- 
come to a great degree by tying a loop 
in each end of a piece of line about six 
inches long, and slipping one loop over 
the swivel on the end of your line, the 
other over the sinker. When the back- 
lash occurs, the strand will part, and, 
instead of losing your entire rig, your 
only loss will be the sinker. 

A great deal of importance is, at- 
tached by most fishermen to wind and 
weather. Experience has taught me 
not to place too much reliance on these 
things. I have had good luck under the 
most unfavorable conditions, and have 
returned home empty-handed when cli- 
matic conditions seemed most favorable. 
I do make an exception, for a southwest 
wind as this, for some undiscovered 
reason, seems to affect the fish. 

When a strong wind is blowing on the 
shore, you may have difficulty casting 
with light tackle. The squid and pork- 
rind “bring up” into the wind, and the 
distance of your cast is negligible. I 
strongly recommend, for these condi- 
tions, the small bullet-headed jig. It 
surprising what distance you can get 
with this lure in the face of what may 
seem insurmountable obstacles. 

Don’t be casual about your surf fish- 
ing. There is no greater insult than to 
be accused of not taking your fishing 
seriously. It is a serious subject, offer- 
ing food for thought and endless op- 
portunity for experiment. I have known 
eighty-year-old anglers who were still 
learning. So rest assured that, no mat- 
ter how near perfect you may be in your 
own estimation, there is still a great 
deal to learn. 


Mexican Wildlife Treaty 


A TREATY between the United States 


is 


and Mexico for the protection of 

migratory birds and game animals, 
which has been pending for years, has 
now become effective, according to an- 
nouncement of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The United States, Canada, and Mexi- 
co are now linked in codperative efforts 
to extend protection to wildlife in gen- 
eral. Neither game mammals nor mi- 
gratory birds, dead or alive, may now 
be transported over the Mexican border 
without a permit from the government 
of each country. The hunting of migra- 
tory birds is limited to a maximum of 
four months each year. 

The treaty is to remain in force for 
15 years. 
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10/0 size 
$50.00 


12/0 size 

$60.00 

See them at 
your dealers 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
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Fishing Tackle Bargains! (Prepaid) 


9 ft. Fly Rod, cork grip, 3 joints with extra tir $2.95 
80 yd. Level Wind Ree! 98c 
Free Catalog! I ~ ckle, Guns, Scopes, Sleeping Bars, ete 


amp for Illustrated Trophy, Medal Catalo Di 
? tro »phie Medals 


GOLF, TENNIS BARGAINS! cpvepat - 


count or 


Wilson Golf Clubs, S 

Eliswe rth Vines Rac ket, Sie ‘Siruas 2 ba 

and Tennis Cover, Complete $6.75 
8c Stamp, Golf, Tennis, Athletic Catalog 


J. WARSHAL & SONS 
First & Madison-J Seattle, Wash. 











Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion | 


of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 
peared in print. Describes general principles 
as well as such fine points as side, flip, and 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, 
wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 
5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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s fishing pleasures ampli- 
Two new Marathon Pop- 
ping Minnows for the fish;—a 
bottle of the famous Marathon 
Mosquito dope for the mosqui- 


tos!—the three in substantial 

box—actual $1.25 value for 

only $1.00, Marathon Catalog 

included Order Assortment Mail 

53-B. Satisfaction guaranteed! Dollar Bill te 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WIS. 






Sea Pithing/ 


HE PANAMA’ 





Ocean City 


A big, sturdy, heavy-duty 
reel that can stand the gaff 










« 1345 NOBLE ST., PHILA., PA. 


Fly Fishers’ Catalog 


New tackle! New flies! New nymphs! New equip- 
ment! 105 pages, profusely illustrated, 14 pages of 
\ invaluable hints, data, sug- 

gestions. Mailed promptly on 


z_receipt of your name and 4c 
in stamps. 


PAUL Hi. 
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8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 


CAT FISH BAIT 


Here’s the bait that catches the big boys, 
use od by leading fishermeneverywhere for } 
al! varieties of eat fish. Special cheese 
type that stays on hook. Packed in 1‘ Ib. 
pails with c« ynplete directions. At your deal- 
ers or sent direct, postage prepaid. . 
Assortment of three treble hooks Special fer 
inker suggested for use with 
Swiss Colony Fish Lure—25c postage 
prepaid. Also cheese trimmings and 
prepared bait for fish trap nets. 


SWISS COLONY, Dept. 2, Monroe, Wis. 
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information 


















Value Ever Offered! Flex It! 
Snap It! It Stands 






Quality Oil- 
Tempered Hi-Carbon 
Stee!-Nickel Silver Guide 
and Top-Cadmium Finish-4 feet. 
a your dealer or postpaid in U S.A. for 
Send for Free Mlustrated Catalog 


PREMAX SALES DIV., Chisholm-Ryder Co., 384 1Highland, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





W hen Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
















WORDEN 
SPINNING FLY 
is the only floating bug 
made that flutters and struggles on the surface when 


moved. Trout: price 30c, weight 1/95-1/80 oz. Bass: 
price 35e-40c, weight 1/26-1/16 oz. Patterns: May 
Fly. Bee Fly, Black Ant, White Moth, Gray Hackle, 
Brown Hackle, Royal Coachman and White Miller. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1 for choice of 
1 trout . 3 bass and free circular. Satisfaction 
ruarant eed 


WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER COMPANY 
Dept. B, Granger, Washington 
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ou Cant Beat American Shotguns 





HE English have been making shot- 
guns many more years than Ameri- 
cans, and, if experience counts for 


anything, they should be able to 
make better guns. In certain respects 
the English have the advantage of Amer- 
icans, as have Continental gun makers. 
In those older countries, many fine hand- 
workmen have been developed, a trade 
being handed down from father to son. 
We have as good craftsmen, but, in pro- 
portion to the number of guns turned 
out, not so many of them. 

We have finer and costlier gun-making 
machinery than any other nation, and, 
as a result, we can turn out guns largely 
made by machinery, the parts cut by 
machines to much less than .001 in. 
These machine-cut guns shoot as well 
as the best, and are little inferior in ap- 
pearance. 

Don’t take it for granted that an Eng- 
lish game gun is made entirely by hand, 


or an American arm entirely by ma- 
chinery. In both countries, nearly all 
parts are cut by a machine. If one 


machine cuts those parts with wide tol- 
erances, and the other with the greatest 
exactness, then, in building, one gun 
will need lots of work by hand, the other 
far less, though the final result may be 
approximately the same. All high-grade 
shotguns made in any country require 
plenty of handwork. 

The conditions under which guns are 
turned out, and the demand for the 
arms, differ in the two countries. In 
England, the man who shoots is sup- 
posed to have money. Game doesn't be- 
long to the people as a whole, but to an 
estate, to be bought or sold or otherwise 
used as the owner may see fit. The gun- 
ner pays for the right to shoot on a 
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certain limited area, and is not permitted 
to shoot elsewhere. Whether the Eng- 
lishman pays $500 for his bit of shoot- 
ing, or $42,000 a year for a Scotch grouse 
moor, as William C. Whitney did, the 
gun is not supposed to be a high per- 
centage of the total cost. 

In this country, as is well known, game 
is supposed to be the property of the 
people, and, within the limitations pre- 
scribed by law, any person has the right 
to shoot it. In any event, we all claim 
the right to shoot—whether rich, or 
poor. Some of us can buy high-priced 
guns, some of us cannot. So our gun 


factories make the guns they can sell, 
and the great bulk of them are not cost- 
ly weapons. Perhaps the average Amer- 
ican shotgun doesn’t cost more than $50, 
and it is hardly fair to compare it with 


OUTSTANDING GUNS FROM TWO COUNTRIES 
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The close-up shows an L. C. Smith with the rotary 
bolt, probably the only American development in 
shotgun design. At left is a Greener, one of the 
best and most expensive of the English-made guns 


the English game gun selling for £100. 

For these reasons, and others, the 
average Englishman shoots a better gun 
than the average American. There is 
this difference, however; not so many 
Britons are shooting. In this country, 
we are supposed to have at least 6,000,- 
000 shooting men; in England, as a 
guess, I’d say that 10,000 men do most 
of the game shooting, excluding rabbits. 

In his bit of “rough shoot,” which 
might not include more than a section 
of land, a shooting man overseas might 
expect to bag 300 head of game in the 
course of a long season. In one day he 
might shoot a half dozen partridges, 
possibly as many pheasants, a few wood- 
cock or snipe, and maybe a duck or two. 
If he is one of the fortunate class, 
either owning game land or invited to 





An L. C. Smith double with single trigger which in England costs $50 more than it does here 
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participate in a driven game shoot, his 
bag might amount to 100 birds in a day. 

Americans are situated differently. A 
shooter, 60 years ago, considered 100 
fowl, or 50 quail, or 40 prairie chickens 
as about what he ought to bag. We were 
then a shooting nation, though no such 
army then went into the fields as does 
today. Unlike the Englishman with his 
little “rough shoot,” we have the whole 
state to shoot over, but the bag limit 
may be three grouse, or two pheasants, 
or half a dozen quail, if any. 

If we cannot afford a double gun at 
$20, we buy a single barrel at $10; al- 
ways in the confident belief that, when 
our ship comes in, we will have as fine a 
gun as money can buy. We will have, 
too, but the average man in fair cir- 
cumstances, considers a $100 gun good 
enough for anybody, and it is. 


HE real difference between American 

and English guns are not concerned 
with class or ability to pay. A half cen- 
tury ago we imported a large number of 
English guns. The most common were 
Westley-Richards and Greener. In 
weight, and many other points, they 
were precisely the kind of guns that 
were being made at home by Parker, 
Smith, and others. Some of them were 
10 gauge, some 12, and a very few 16’s. 
The 10 gauges weighed around 10 Ib., 
and one of the finest Westley-Richards 
guns I ever saw weighed 11 lb. In 12 
gauge they ran from 7 to 8 Ib., precisely 
as our guns did. Most of the 10 gauges 
had 32-in. barrels, and the majority of 
the 12’s had 30-in. barrels. 

Those English arms were adapted to 
our ammunition, and, in fact, the Eng- 
lish shot the same ammunition that we 
did. They cost a little more than sim- 
ilar arms built in this country, but a 
lot of us wanted them. 

The point I am making is that Eng- 
lish guns, in mechanism at least, were 
much the same as ours, and they shot 
the same loads. In the ’80’s, we had 
been troubled with guns that shot loose, 
and about all of us concluded that the 
only remedy was an _ extended rib, 
reaching back into the frame. Parker 
was reluctant to install such a rib, 
claiming it was unnecessary, but public 
opinion forced it, and the company 
adopted a small doll’s head extension 
rib, not bolted through, which is used 
to this day. 

The desire for an extension rib, bolted 
through, led to the invention of the 
rotary bolt, the invention of the Smith 
company, and the only outright Ameri- 
can device that I know. It is now used 
by the Hunter Arms Co., the Ithaca Gun 
Co., and the Fox Gun Co. Probably no 
better bolt has ever been made. How- 
ever, Greener and Westley-Richards 
used bolt mechanisms which met our re- 
quirements, Greener with double under- 
bolts, and a square-cross bolt through 
the extension rib, and Westley-Richards 
with the same double under-bolt, and a 
heavy extension rib, wedge-bolted from 
the rear. Without some form of bolted 
extension rib, bolted through, we didn’t 
want an English gun, not in those days. 

Such was the situation up to about 
1905. Then English and American shot- 
gun building began to diverge. This may 
have been as much due to ammunition 
as anything else. In the beginning, both 
nations used practically the same car- 
tridge. In 12 gauge, 3 or 3% drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot. At this time, 
either because we used one gun for all- 
round shooting, for trap, ducks, and 
quail, or for other reasons, American 
shotgun cartridges were now filled with 
1% oz. of shot. No matter how light the 
gun, shooting (Continued on page 72) 
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Prove Their Accuracy To You! 











Riflemen Win With XPERT .22’s 
in Matches At Cleveland! 


The exceptional accuracy of XPERT 
Long Rifle .22’s was ounacingy Ps 
demonstrated in competition recently, 

at the 4th Annual Civilian Marksmen’s 
Association Indoor Small Bore Tour- 
nament at Cleveland, O. FOU 
IMPORTANT MATCHES WERE 
WON WITH XPERT! 











RY Western XPERT Long Rifle .22’s and 
get first-hand proof of their accuracy! You'll 
find them more accurate than any ordinary 
.22’s you’ve ever used, and they cost no more! 


Thousands are now shooting these new cartridges — 
getting a real thrill out of drilling the center of small 
objects at 100 yards and more with ’scope-sighted 
rifles. You'll find XPERT .22’s the greatest little 
cartridges you have ever tried for all-around use and 
target shooting. They shoot with precision in all 
modern rifles. 


Smokeless and Non-Corrosive! The lead lubricated 
bullets insure longer barrel life! The .22 Short and .22 
Long give accuracy comparable to the .22 Long Rifle! 
The free, new, 72-page Western Ammunition Hand- 
book tells all about XPERTS. Send for it! 





SuperX 
For Pests and Game 


Super-X Long 
Range .22’s provide 
performance on 
pests and small 
game unequalled by 
any rim-fire car- 
tridge! They’re the 
world standard for 
this type of shooting! 
Smokeless! Non- 
Corrosive! Clean as 
the Cleanest! 





WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 






Please mail, FREE, the new 72-page Western Ammunition Handbook, a complete 
guide to modern rifle and pistol shooting. Tells all about XPERT .22’s and the 
entire line of Western cartridges and shot shells. 
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Glorious Thrills For You 
. with a TELESCOPE 


>. . 
Wollensak Telescopes ote, exciting $2.50 
scenes from miles around and bring them pa 


to your eye —highly magnified and in 
sharp detail. Seven sizes— from 6-power $47.50 
at $2.50 to 45-power at $47.50 (with ce- 
lestial eyepiece 68x for fe. 75). At 
dealers or direct, opoes (or 
C.O.D.). Money-back 
Salento 











FREE 

= CATALOG 

ollensak Optical Com Y 
642 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N N. 


WOLLENSAK 


= 2 $4.75 tp $17.70 












A telescope sight for any purpose. Indi- 
vidual focus for any eyes. Micrometer 
click internal adjustments Alloy steel 
rigid, one piece mount, TARGET TYPE 
accuracy with hunting scope strength 


Write Dept. 6 
for free literature. 





RIG makes 
cleaning un- 
necessary. En- 
dorsed by lead- 


RIG your guns 
inside and out. 
It's the biggest 





thing in gun ine om 
e ors. u 

protection to- 25c, can 50c. At 

day. dealer or write 


Rust Inhibiting Products 
5830-L Stoney Island Ave., Chicago 


Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 





ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 


and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 


Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
gauges —.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—-with their variations in 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


Write Dept. 17. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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RS AND 
FISHERMEN 










America’s best rifle value today. 

Working parts guaranteed 1 year. Equally 

good for large or small game. Send 3c for illus- 

trated catalog of full line of merchandise for hunters, 

campers, fishermen and other outdoor pursuits. Also mili- 
tary trappings. Lowest prices 


W. STORES KIRK, Dept. A. 1627 N. 10th St., , Philadelphia, Pa. 





For MUNTERS 





: ia Hew aud 
Used Glarer ! 










Nature, sport, and hunting field glasses; 

all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward 

Telescopes, spotting and riflescopts. Mi- 

croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 

passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 

Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box J 





J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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You Can't Beat American Shotguns 


(Continued from 


men were determined to use the 1% oz. 
load. By and by, came progressive 
powders with charges running up to the 
equivalent of 3% drams. Gun builders 
have told me that they were afraid to 
turn out very light shotguns because 
they had no means of foretelling what 
loads might be fired from them, so they 
had to maintain weight. 

I have had people ask me if they 
couldn’t have a gun weighing less than 
7 lb. rechambered for a 3-in. shell, 
handling 4 drams of powder, and 1% oz 
of shot. We could now have 6%-lb. guns, 
12 gauge, provided there was any way 
to guarantee that the heaviest duck 
loads would not be put into them. 

I am very fond of small bores, and 
there is no better quail, grouse, or snipe 
gun than a 12 gauge with 28-in. barrels, 
weighing 6% lb., but the load must be 
rigidly confined to 3 drams of powder 
and 1% oz. of shot. 


EANTIME, the English began to clas- 

sify their guns into game guns and 
wild-fowl guns. The latter are about the 
same as our duck guns, except we make a 
more powerful 10 gauge because we are 
not allowed to use 8 bores, while an 
Englishman can shoot an 8 gauge or a4 
gauge if he feels like it. 

It was in building game guns, or up- 
land guns as we call them, that England 
and America diverged. Perhaps this 
was caused by English game ranges, 
especially on driven game, which are a 
trifle shorter than ours. For a time the 
English sportsman clung to his 30-in. 
barrels, but the weight was no more than 
6% lb., often lighter. The load was the 
same as he had been shooting for 30 
years, 3 drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
shot. Suddenly this standard load was 
changed to 1 1/16 oz., which is the stand- 
ard now. Some one has discovered that 
1 1/32 oz. does better in a light game 
gun, and that load is being used to a 
considerable extent, with some shooters 
advocating 1 oz. Very wisely, British 
gun makers are chambering their game 
guns for 2%-in. shells only, while their 
wildfowl guns are often chambered for 
3-in. cases. 

Churchill, an English gun maker, dis- 
covered that guns with 25-in. barrels 
would work well with the loads in use, 
so he brought out his XXV guns, 25-in. 
barrels, claiming many advantages for 
them, equal velocity, faster aiming, less 
apparent lead. 

The reduction of the shot charge in 
standard English game loads was not 
the only thing that happened. The pow- 
der charge must have been correspond- 
ingly reduced. American cartridge com- 
panies take their instrumental velocities 
over a 40 yd. course, English firms over 
a 20 yd. range, which makes compari- 
sons difficult. We get an instrumental 
velocity in our duck loads of 1,000 ft., 
using No. 5 shot. The muzzle velocity is 
given at 1,400 ft. or a trifle greater. 

The instrumental velocity is the aver- 
age velocity over the course, and might 
be taken roughly as the remaining ve- 


locity at 20 yd., a loss of 400 ft. in 20 yd. ~- 


of travel. The English have a remaining 
velocity of perhaps 1,050 ft. at 10 yd. 
In any event, their instrumental velocity 
is 1,050 ft. as standard. Our remaining 
velocity, estimated from these figures, 
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should be 1,200 ft. at 10 yd., giving an 
advantage of 150 ft. muzzle velocity, 
or instrumental, if taken over the same 
range. All this is merely approximate. 
If correct, we are throwing 1% oz. of 
shot at 150 ft. higher than the English 
throw 1 1/16 oz. English powders are 
loaded mostly by grain weight, as are 
some of our powders, and nobody can 
tell how many drams a load contains, 
but I assume that the English load of 
1 1/16 oz. of shot is backed by what 
would be 2% drams of Du Pont powder. 

What has happened to the 12 gauge 
is shown more radically in the smaller 
bores. I have just been reading of what 
some well-informed Englishman has to 
say about the 16 gauge, and the splendid 
work it did for him with % oz. of shot 
in his 6-lb. gun. In nearly 50 years of 
shooting a 16, I do not remember shoot- 
ing a single shell loaded with less than 1 
oz. of shot. That ounce is still in use, but 
1% oz. is far more popular. 

In 20 bores, the difference between our 
guns and those made in England is 
equally marked. The English 20 bore 
load is % oz., and no other charge ap- 
pears to be given much consideration. 
Probably the load suits a 5%-lb. gun. 
Our common load is 1 oz. 

If we have to turn out low-priced guns 
from necessity to fill our major de- 
mands, how about prices when we get in 
the higher brackets? A moderately 
priced English game gun costs £60, or 
roughly $300. Can we buy a better Amer- 
ican gun for that money? I assume that 
we can. Is it hard to prove it? Well, 
here is some proof: The Hunter Arms 
Co., in this country, and a well-known 
English firm bought the right to use the 
Lord single trigger, each manufacturer 





having exclusive rights in his own 
country. 

In England, that trigger costs $50 | 
extra, while the additional price on a | 


Smith gun, with precisely the same trig- 
ger, working precisely the same in one 
country as the other, is $25. Ejectors in 
England, on any gun I’ve seen adver- 
tised, cost £10, or $50 in our money; in 
America such ejecting mechanism may 
be had from $15 to $20. Would one be 
superior to the other? I doubt it. 


F THE cost of ejectors and single trig- 

gers in England were double the price 
in this country, then we might safely as- 
sume that other parts of an English 
gun, and the entire gun, would cost 
twice as much. 

The Englishman is peculiarly deter- 
mined, and peculiarly unchanging, in 
that he considers a “best” gun as being 
a weapon costing from £100 to £120. It 
must have side-plate locks, and it must 
not have an extension rib, or upper ex- 
tension as the English call that rib. If 
the gun did carry an extension rib, or a 
box lock, he wouldn’t pay within $200 
of the same price. 

The only gun I know in this country 
which has side-plate locks is the L. C. 
Smith. Its only advantage is that such 
locks add something to raciness of line, 
flattening the frame vertically, which I 
like. Also, these locks lend themselves 
to a wealth of engraving. Aside from 
the plate lock, the Winchester Model 21, 
custom-built, is a duplicate of the best 
gun made in England.—Chas. Askins. 
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Shotgun Problems 


Cleaning a New Gun 


Question: Should a new shotgun be cleaned 
each time you use it? And should you use a 
ramrod with an oily rag to clean the barrel? 
I bought a new shotgun about a month ago, and 
was told not to clean the barrel with an oily rag 
because it would cause the barrel to rust. The 
man who told me said the shells were treated, 
and that all that was necessary was to wipe the 
gun off. I have seen guns 20 years old that 
were cleaned with oily rags, and never rusted 
in the barrel.—J. S., South Dakota. 


Answer: It is true that we have Kleanbore 
shells which protect the bore very well. Occa- 
sionally, a man is out in wet or misty weather 
when the shell itself won’t protect the bore, so it 
is best to clean it out with a shotgun cleaner or 
similar tool, and then, when all the fouling is 
out and all the lead is out, oil the gun with 
the best oil you can get. Oil might be rubbed 
out before you shoot the gun again. Oil some- 
times causes the first pattern to be poor, but 
otherwise no harm is done.—C. A. 


Effect of Poly Choke 


Question: Would an automatic shotgun, 
equipped with a Poly Choke, cause a left-hand- 
ed shooter to flinch when the shell is ejected 
past his face? Does having a barrel equipped 
with a Poly Choke shorten it, or does it re- 
main full length? Can a Poly Choke be regu- 
lated with the fingers?—A. V. A., New York. 


Answer: I never knew an automatic to 
bother a left-handed shooter. The face is too 
far back, and the shell gets out without being 
seen. Poly Choke on the gun would not make 
any difference. Poly Choke can be put on leav- 
ing the barrel precisely the same length it is 
now. It could be shortened, but would not un- 
less requested. Poly Choke is simply turned 
with the fingers to the degree of choke you 
want. This can be done in 10 seconds.—C. A. 


Range of Barrels 


Question: Will a 26-in. barrel give as good 
range and killing power as a 28-in. barrel gun 
in a light 12 gauge?—B. J., Cal. 


barrel would fall off 
slightly with most loads, as compared with a 
28-in. However, in upland shooting, no great 
difference would be found, and maybe no dif- 
ference that you could detect. I do not like 
such short barrels in a 12 bore, mostly because 
I do not like the stubby appearance of such a 
gun.—C. A. 


Hand-loading Black Powder 
Question: Is there any danger involved in 
hand-loading shotgun shells, and using black 
powder?—E. F. F., Neb. 


Answer: The 26-in. 


Answer: I can see no danger in loading 
black powder. Get a small powder measure, 
one that costs about 25 cents, and set it for 


three drams, or more, if you like, and fill that 
measure. Strike off the top, so that it does not 
pile up, and put it into your shell. Black 
powders are not weighed, but measured.—C. A. 


Both Eyes Should Be Open 


Question: What is the proper way to shoot 
a gun, with one eye shut or with both open? 
When I shoot a gun, I have both of my eyes 
open.—P.S., Ohio. 


Answer: The right way to shoot a shotgun 
is with both eyes open. The same can be said 
of aiming a rifle, uniess it has a scope on it, 
in which case many shooters close the eye that 
doesn’t look through the ‘’scope.—C.A. 


Poly Choke Advised 


Question: Are Poly Chokes all right, and 
do they make good patterns? Do they get out 
of order?—G.E.M., Mo. 


Answer: I'd put on the Poly Choke. I never 
have heard of one of those things going wrong, 
and I believe they do precisely what is claimed 
for them. That choke will help you a good 
deal at one time and another.—C.A. 
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. COLT Shooters Win tages 


Mork Wheeler 
ww os Angeles 


_ at Ta rl 
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E E. Jones 
Los jon 
Police 


Los Angeles 
Police Team Set 
New World’s Record 


Police 
Tampa was a clean sweep for Colt 
shooters. Los Angeles Police set a new 
record (1117) in the four-man-team match, using 
Officers’ Models exclusively. Los Angeles in- 
dividuals also shone: Young won the Individual 
Open Championship; Jones captured the aggre- 
gate and also took the .38 Timed-Fire Match, 
then paired with Mark Wheeler, also of Los 
Angeles, to win the two-man event. The .38 
Slow-Fire Match went to Pat Baldwin of Miami 
Police. F. M. O’Connor of Kansas City Police 
won the .38 Rapid-Fire Match. The U.S. Border 
Patrol took the four-man Police Team Cham- 
pionship. Every winner used a Colt. 


BRILLIANT SHOOTING BY U. S. ARMED FORCES 


Uncle Sam's military forces also did well at Tampa. 
Major Richards, U.S.M.C. won the .22 Slow Fire with 
a Colt Woodsman. Lt. Gau and Major Heddon, U.S.A. 
took first and second in 
the .45 cal. Pistol Cham- 
pionship. Sgt. Wilzewski, 

-H.Q. Air Force and Lt. 
Lloyd, U.S.A. also con- 
tributed to the fine show- 





FM O'Connor 
Kansas City, Mo 






























COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL 
Target Revolver Cal. .38 Special 


Built on .41 frame. Adjustable Bead or Patridge 
sights. Hand finished action. Checked Walnut stocks. 
































ing of the U.S. armed Blued finish. Checked back strap, trigger and ham- 
forces. All used Colts. Yes mer spur. Heavy or Standard barrel. Length over all 
Colt sh ’ 6” barrel 11 i Heavy barrel in 6” length ot Weight 
sir, ° st ooters owned Standard 6” barrel, 34 oz. Weight Heavy 6” barrel, 36 
the firing line at Tampa os. Also furnished in Cal. .22 Long R: 
——— SORA eri ae 








i "BEFORE FIRST 


ACT NOW! printing is Gone 
“A Century of Achievement “ SECTIONS 


Nearly 100 pages in color, beautifully illustrated with M<~--.. 
photographs and sketches. Over 15,000 copies sold in i Cole: 
three weeks. Part 1. History of Colt firearms fromoriginal ‘ 
models to modern Colt of today. 70 old pieces illustrated 
Part 2. Present line of Colt revolvers and pistols includ 
ing features, specifications, ammunition chart. Part 3 
Describes step by step the making of a Colt. Like going 
through the factory yourself. Part 4. ‘‘How to Shoot"’ 
a practical course of instruction by Charles Ask 
ins, Jr. — pistol instructor of U. S. Border Patrol 
Send for this real firearms manual NOW. Postpaid 
25e. De luxe edition $1.00. Get Yours at once. 


BIG 














COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


PHIL 8. BEKEART. PACIFIC COAST REP 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 73; marker ST. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 





THE LATEST 


[EFEVER 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


In a slate quarry at Argyle, 
Pa. they shoot icicles from the 
quarry sides with a Lefever Gun so they won’t fall on the men. Over 
40,000 rounds shot and the gun is still going strong. ‘“Who ever saw 
a broken Lefever?”’ 

Catalog shows Skeet, 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 


$£00 will hold a WINCHESTER CARBINE 


Until Sept. 1, 1937. Either 30/ 30 or .32 Special $27.50 


Protect yourself against a price advance in 
the Fall on all guns. A $5.00 deposit will 
hold until Sept. lst one of these brand 
new latest model 94 Winchester Carbines, with streamlined ramp front sight and hood; 
proof steel 20” barrels for all high-speed cartridges as well as standard loads. . Packed in 

original factory sealed cartons. Your choice, 30/30 or .32 Special calibers. Special price while they last $27.50 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. (F reemLatest ‘Catalog ) L-52 Warren St., New York 





ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < 





Trap, and Game guns—6c in stamps. 





$500 


DEPOSIT 












ROWNING GUNS have 


long been rec- 

ognized throughout the world as the FINEST 
in Quality, Workmanship and Performance. 
Browning Guns are distinctive—-contain many 
built-in exclusive features of Strength, Safety 
and Performance. See your Dealer and write us. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Here the .375 caliber is being fired by a 
woman, a test in which it jumped a trifle 


If made according to Hoyle in Eu- 
rope, the long “Magnum” action was 
used, which means merely that the bolt 
throw is about an inch longer, the action 
longer, magazine longer, and the opera- 
tion very clumsy to a military-trained 
rifleman used to the Springfield bolt 
stroke. The bolt and lugs on the Mag- 
num rifle show no signs of having any 
more strength. 

The Holland rifle I tried out had the 
standard, or military, action, which the 
Johnny Bulls had altered by setting the 
bolt-stop lug farther to the rear, and 
putting in a larger, longer box. This left 
the Mauser bolt still sloppier and more 
likely to cramp than the standard stroke, 
and made a very, very rough and sticky 
action. It was about as near to this 
Model 70 Winchester in smooth and easy 
bolt operation as the steering gear on 
the jallapi of 1920 is like the slick and 
easy steering of the 1937 automobile. 

To the military-trained hunter, a 
standard length of bolt stroke is very 
essential, both to avoid jams by incom- 
plete bolt throw, and to feel as near like 
his pet Springfield as possible. 

And this the Winchester outfit has re- 
tained by a most clever modification of 
the standard Model 70 receiver and mag- 
azine. It makes the clumsy modifica- 
tions of the foreign makers look like 
thirty cents. 

You cannot tell the 375 from a stand- 


The Sad Case of the Free Shells 


A good scout, who goes in for hand- 

loading of shotgun shells, gets him- 
self a can of new brand of powder, and, 
due to having mislaid his specs or some- 
thing, he starts singing off the wrong 
page in the book. 

Anyhow, he loads up a choice lot of 
shells, all with two or three times as 
much powder in them as the doctor or- 
dered. 

And, after blowing out the chamber 
of a perfectly good imported gun that 
cost plenty wampum, he got to feeling 
that the loads were not all they ought 
to be, and he sent some down to my 
friend, Lou Weldin. And, after testing 
them, Lou sends hasty word to this 
brother not to shoot any more of this 
150-proof ammunition, and to send in 
the remainder at once for further ob- 
servation. 

To which the good scout made the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“I gave a friend twenty-five of those 
shells, and, after my accident, I sent 


‘Tae true story came about like this: 
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ard .30/06 Model 70 except by close in- 
spection. 

Winchester milled away the clip-slots 
in the rear end of the receiver to take in 
the big head of the cartridge; and 
milled away a bit less than one-eighth 
inch of the receiver ring on right side to 
permit ejection of the loaded round. 
The company put in a slightly longer 
magazine box without altering the floor 
plate or its hinge, and the bolt is almost 
exactly the same, except for very small 
details the average man would miss, 
such as slightly more cam or rounding 
off of lug corners. 

So the rifle, in operation, in appear- 
ance, in the neat and clean and hand- 
some outlines of the 70, is unchanged. 
The bolt works a shade more stiffly in 
the final closing motion which is not ap- 
parent when closing it on a cartridge, 
and it has the same miraculously easy 
cocking motion, the same lack of 
cramping or binding feeling, the same 
fine bolt lever, the best-designed on the 
market. But particularly pleasing is the 
retention of the standard bolt stroke. 
Europe has turned out no magazine rifle 
like this Model 70, in any caliber. 

The 70, in case you don’t know the 
rifle, is merely a much-refined Model 54, 


word at once to return the shells. He 
said that somebody had stolen his vest 
with all the shells. 

“Incidentally, two other guns blew up 
a little later. The shell vest and shells 
were stolen from a parked car, and at 
the time there were a number of those 
petty robberies going on. The owners of 
the guns that blew up would give no in- 
formation except that they were ‘very 
old guns.’ Of course, there is no evi- 
dence that the gun owners were impli- 
cated in this business, but it is queer 
that they ‘won’t talk.’” 

Well, sir, I am one of the most ten- 
der-hearted lugs you ever saw, and I 
hate to see human suffering, such as 
contemplating the wreck of a pet gun or 
a couple missing fingers. 

But, in spite of all this, I believe Ef 
could after a time stifle my sobs if I 
were sure that the bird in the case was 
one of those petty thieves who steal 
stuff out of other men’s motor cars, and 
who would need a stepladder to put a 
patch on a snake's belly. 


Jot Opie 


By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 47) 


Left to right, these British .375's are a copper-capped, 
a soft-nosed, a Westley-Richard copper-capped, a soft- 
nosed, and a full-jacket. The last three are 300-grain 


the smoothest, slickest bolt- 
action on the market, and 
the fastest to operate; with 
a hinged floor plate for 
hasty changing of magazine 
contents or cleaning out the 
action, a fixed pull like a 
shotgun, a redesigned stock 
that seems to tickle most 
folks, a firing-pin stroke or 
ignition that is the fastest 
of any high-power rifle of 
magazine type; bolt rede- 
signed for handling of gas 
in case of accident—in most 
respects the finest high- 
power rifle in the world. I 
don’t care for fixed pulls, 
personally, and their safety 
thumb-piece is a matter for time to de- 
cide, although so far it seems to work 
out all right. 

Sear is no longer used for a bolt stop, 
but a separate bolt stop is used on this 
Model 70. 

Standard .375 has a heavier, twenty- 
four-inch barrel, and weighs nine and 
one half pounds with a 48 sight but 
without sling. There is another rifle 
here of the same caliber, but it is ex- 
perimental, and I can say nothing about 
it until some decision is reached. 

These rifles run too heavy in pull as 
sent from factory, but it is adjustable 
by removing stock. Buyer should spe- 
cify about four pounds but not more. 
Also the average man, unless taller than 
five feet nine, is better off with a thir- 
teen-inch stock instead of the longer 
standard. The bolt is much faster when 
operated with shorter stock, the rifle 
more between his hands. Rubber recoil 
pad seems to be standard. 

Lyman 48 sight should be specified, 
but a ’scope is something to think over 
pretty carefully. Unless of the Noske 
long-focus type, or the Zeiss, set well 
forward, there is always danger of some 
cramped position, such as shooting up 
or downhill, (Continued on page 75) 
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(Continued from page 74) 


whamming the owner in the eyebrow 
with the back end of the 'scope. The 
recoil is no touch of milady’s fan—if the 
gal carries any such wallop as that in 
her fan you are welcome to her, not for 
me. 

This matter of kick. To the man used 
to the Springfield type of recoil and 
knowing how to hold a rifle, the recoil 
of this .375 9%4-pound gun is nothing to 
bother about. The lady of my family, 
who weighs about 130 pounds but who 
has been burning ammunition for some 
thirty years, shoots the rifle without a 
qualm, quake or quiver—but again, she 
knows how to hold a rifle. The position 
of some of these chaps who may be 
fond of hunting but not very fond of 
rifle shooting is likely to make the 
“coombak” of the .375 a bit jarring. 

Like all big guns, the difference is one 
of weight of recoil, and not one of 
sharpness. It is the difference between 
a little man playfully smacking you in 
the shoulder with his fist and a big man 
doing it, both hitting with about the 
same speed. I doubt its being noticed in 
the presence of game. It is always most 
apparent when one is carefully squeez- 
ing it off at a target—a small mark 
such as the 200-yard A-target bullseye. 

Sling swivels, (Allah be praised for 
the miracle of somebody’s. getting 
Winchester to change its mind), are now 
wide enough to take the service rifle 
sling, although you may have to spread 
the loop just a trifle with a wide-blade 
screwdriver to slip the hook of the 
service sling through it. This permits 
the use of those many forms of the 
service sling, at many prices from six 
bits up—and the lad who wants one of 
the ultra-ultra flossy babies with lace-up 
loop and all the rest of the Danyel 
Boone stuff can use it just as well on 
this wider swivel loop. 

Incidentally, I heartily disapprove of 
this lace-up or fixed-loop idea. Adjusted 
for shirt sleeves, the loop is too small 
for a heavy coat or a shooting coat. 
Vice versa, also the other way round is 
just as bad. You cannot lend the rifle to 
some pal for a few shots, and adjust the 
sling for him, and all in all it is the 
nuts. The best sling is a copy of the 
service, whether or not you want the 
big, heavy hooks and full width, if your 
artistic sense is offended thereby. 


HE goop who wants to lug a 94%4-pound 

rifle over hill and dale without a 
sling, has my full permission. Also he 
can try to hold the fool gun on a moun- 
tain sheep or grizzly 200 yards away, 
without a sling if he so fancies—and do 
it offhand in a high wind if he just 
flourishes on adverse conditions. It is 
his business if he wants to flub a $1,000 
shot because he has a four-bit brain 
when it comes to learning how to shoot 
a rifle to the best effect. 

The use of the sling, rifle hanging 
from right shoulder, barrel nearly ver- 
tical, bolt to rear, as rifles are carried 
on the march by most European armies 
as a matter of course, takes pounds off 
the apparent rifle weight, gives one his 
hands free for other purposes. 

Test of rifles. Unfortunate that the 
one day we had for the final test was 
dark, cloudy, and with a high wind. The 
wind undoubtedly cut down our chance 
to get any real accuracy with the 


gun. Owing to the usual Winchester 
parsimony in supplying enough ammu- 
nition really to test a rifle or rifles, we 
had to cut our groups to five-shot in- 
stead of the standard ten, and then ran 
out of the 235-grain weight. 

Accuracy. Dave Carlson, of Winches- 
ter, obtained a 3%-inch, 200-yard, muz- 
zle-rest group with the 270-grain bullet, 
ten shots, of course. 

Our own tests. Winchester A5 scope 
revamped by Lyman, mounted on the 
rifle, produced a set of five-shot groups 
at 200 yards, muzzle and elbow rest, 
three shooters, that did not exceed 4%- 
inch verticals. Some of the groups were 
wider than this due to high wind, 
enough at times to shake the rifle on its 
bag rest. 

I feel it safe to generalize that this 
rifle with the latest American ammuni- 
tion, will average less than five inches 
for ten shots at 200 yards with any of 
the three bullets. 


HE .375 Holland rifle, with British 

stuff which I shot some years ago, 
gave uniformly better accuracy with the 
235-grain bullet, poorest with the 300- 
grain. We found no such difference in 
the test of the Model 70 and American 
stuff, the 300-grain giving us four and 
one half inches for two groups, one 
group with the 270-grain going into 
three and one half inches. High wind 
in all these results. 

Function, 100 percent, extraction easy, 
operation of rifle a bit more sluggish 
due to having to pick up and load 1%- 
ounce cartridges instead of those of less 
than an ounce as with the .30/06, but no 
tendency to stick or jam. One maga- 
zineful spilled on ground, owing to 
shooter resting rifle on floor plate, and 
then pushing it forward. I am a bit 
dubious as to that floor-plate lock of 
Winchester. Can be unlocked acciden- 
tally when rifle is resting on floor plate. 

Impact difference with different bul- 
lets. A rifle having any serious varia- 
tion in point of strike over game ranges 
from changing bullet weights would be 
objectionable, as time might not permit 
sight changing. Remember a variation 
in this cartridge of 65-grain bullet 
weight, and 350 odd feet velocity. 

This rifle, with the standard .375 bar- 
rel, which is thicker overall than the or- 
dinary Model 70, has an impact differ- 
ence of only nine inches at 200 yards 
from the 235-grain bullet to the 300- 
grain. The 235 is, of course, the higher, 
the 270-grain, next and the 300 lowest. 
This is of no practical importance in 
game shooting, except that, were the 
rifle carefully sighted-in for the 300- 
grain and fired with the 235-grain at 
200 yards or more, there would be a 
chance to overshoot. A_ split-setting 
should be used, which means sighted-in 
with the 270-grain, and then all three 
may be used without altering sight set- 
ting up to 200 yards, with the 300-grain 
striking a mean distance of four to five 
inches low, and the 235-grain striking 
the same distance higher than the aim- 
ing point. Our test, shot by the writer, 
using ’scope sight, four-inch aiming bull 
at 200, muzzle rest, all the shots caught 
on a 100-yard target, and the difference 
later measured. The same point of aim 
in all cases. 


In sight (Continued on page 76) 
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the Fine Qualities 


of this NEW 


OVER 


and 


UNDER 


SAVAGE 


Here, at last, are all the 
distinctive shooting qual- 
ities of the “vertical” 
double at extremely mod- 
erate prices. 





Consider these character- 
istics: 


Single sighting plane to facili- 
tate fast, accurate pointing. 


Centered recoil . . . straight 
back. Barrels precisely in the 
line of sight. 


Inthe Savage Over-and-Under, 
these advantages are intensi- 
fied, through fast action, con- 
tributed by accurately machin- 
ed and fitted sears and ham- 
mers ... and by excellent bal- 
ance, achieved by correct dis- 
tribution of weight. 


Much as you'll enjoy these fine 
shooting qualities, you'll be 
equally pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the Savage Over- 
and-Under. Note the smooth, 
simple sweep of line . . . hand- 
some walnutstock and forearm 
blended perfectly into the trim 
receiver ... Creating true 
“streamlined”’ beauty from 
buct to muzzle. 


Now’s a good time to study 
this newest product of Savage 
Master Gunmakers. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


Model 420—12 and 20 Ga. 
Barrel lengths and borings for 
field, skeet and 00 
wildfowl 


Model 430—DeLuxe 
Model. Fancy crotch wal- 
nut stock and forearm, 
handsomely checkered. 
Fluted comb. Matted 
sight line on top barrel. 
Jostam Anti-Flinch Re- 


coil Pad.. “39° 


ion 
Arms Corporat? 
Devt. Bs wee enol illus- 
i send lite _ 
a describin wg ne 
fOver-and-Under . 
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BUY on TIME! 


| Oo Every leading Make of 


° RIFLE 
MONTHS e SHOTGUN 
ATO PAY 


¢ REVOLVER 
¢ TELESCOPE 
AND SHOOTING 

ACCESSORY 
e LEICA, EASTMAN 
& GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


(NO TRADE-INS) 


Write for revised 1937 Handbook 
and Catalog. Price 50c postpaid. 


NATIONAL - TARGET« SUPPLY CO. 


DEPT. 0-19, 1253-25TH ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 









Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 





Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, 


San Carlos, Calif. 





HEISER’S 
Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 
Write for No. 30H 
FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
oods send your order direct to us. 


f interested in Saddlery also, send 
for Catalog No. 29H. 


H. H. Heiser Saddlery Co. 


1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


| ie 
sv CUTTS 


28° COMPENSATOR 














Rea pmereg 


Provides what the shooter has 
always wanted 


On every shot, the Compensator throws an even, 
uniform pellet pattern without breaks or blows— 
a pattern that kills to the outside edge. It de- 
velops the most accurate skeet shooting, is deadly 
on game, and leaves no cripples. Read the illus- 
trated booklet sent on request. For single barrel 
guns, single shot repeating and autoloading. 12, 
16, 20, 28, and 410 ga. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 














Model B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 

high speed & regular. 6%” or 4%” heavy 
barrel, small bore. Built by gun experts, 
suaranteed. Send for folder 
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graduations, if one wants to sight exactly 
for each bullet weight, one would raise 
the Lyman 48 about four to five minutes 
in changing from 235-grain to 300, or 
change from two to three minutes from 
270-grain to either of the others; that is, 
two minutes down for the 235-grain, or 
two minutes up for the 300-grain. 

Sight setting found on this rifle, and 
probably quite close, due to the uni- 
formity of Winchester methods, was ten 
minutes above the zero—that is two of 
those divisions on the polished slide of 
the sight, bead held half into bull at 
200 yards. 

For comparison of this very stiff- 
shooting barrel, an experimental rifle 
about which I can say nothing more, not 
in production and probably will not be, 
having a lighter barrel, had a sixteen- 
inch difference in point of impact at 
200 yards from 235-grain to 300 grain 
bullet. The ballistics of both rifles be- 
ing the same, of course, then this differ- 
ence lay in barrel whip, exaggerating 
this impact difference. Such a rifle 
would require accurate sight resetting 
for shots at 100 yards if bullet weight 
was changed—or else overholding and 
underholding to counteract this change 
of strike. 

Generally speaking, trying out two 
rifles, the standard 9%-pound and an- 
other made purely for experiment, of 
less weight, I should advise the 9%- 
pound standard rifle. A lighter rifle, 
if it could be had, would be indicated 
only for use in the tropics where the 
white hunter is said to come all apart 
if he has to do much drilling in the hot 
sun and pack much of a rifle. 

Drop of bullet. ‘Scope carefully 
sighted-in for 200 yards, fired without 
change at 300 yards, all three shooters. 

The 235-grain dropped from nine to 
ten inches, or roughly three minutes of 
angle. Cross hair in the middle of the 
bull found bullet hitting the four-ring 
four or five inches below the black, 
standard A target. 

This would mean, then, approximate 
Springfield 180-grain ballistics, and an 
angle for the two ranges about like this: 
200 yards, angle five minutes; 300 yards, 
angle nine minutes, round numbers. Or, 
if rifle took ten minutes at 200, then 
raise three to four minutes for 300, to 
13 or 14 on the sight. 

The 300-grain dropped about sixteen 
inches low, the same conditions, rifle 
sighted for 200, fired at 300. This would 
mean, then, 200-yard angle about eight 
minutes or nine minutes, 300 yards five 
minutes more or around 14 minutes. If 
the 200-yard Lyman setting worked out 
on test fourteen minutes, then 300 would 
be about nineteen. 

The 270-grain is about midway be- 
tween in fall and required additional 
elevation. The 300-grain is not a long- 
range bullet, and should be inferior to 
the other two. ° 

Impact of British 300-grain copper 
cap. Found to be the same as the Win- 
chester at 200 yards. 

Steel Plate. Our half-inch, rather 
tough steel standard plate, bearing on it 
the impact marks of many a bullet. | 

At 200 yards, terrific steel displace- 
ment and formidable bulge on the other 
side, but did not get through. (The lit- 
tle forty-eight-grain .220 Swift drilled 
through at 100 yards, nearly through at 
200.) The test with 235-grain. 


Steel displacement for this bullet at 


200 yards was quite clearly a bit more 


than the displacement for the 150-grain, | 
.348 bullet at 100 yards, both high-ve- | 


locity, somewhat stubby bullets as to 
shape. 

Summing up, a very remarkable rifle 
and cartridge, the rifle superior in my 
opinion to anything ever turned out in 
Mauser form, and regardless of the 
fancy prices asked therefor. The car- 
tridge probably the best in the world 
where the game hunter may run into 
heavy or dangerous animals, short of 
elephant, or may have to take long shots 
at unknown distances at game that 
takes more killing than can be had 
from the honorable .30/06 cartridge that 
is in such wide use. 


Ballistics of .375 Holland Magnum 
Winchester Loading 
Velocity Energy 
Cartridge Muzzle 100 yds. Muzzle 100 yds. 


235 grain 2,870 2,554 4,300 3,352 
270 grain 2,720 2,470 4,438 3,657 
300 grain 2,560 2,317 4,376 3,577 


(For Comparison) 
405 Win. 300 gr. 2,200 1,925 3,235 2,465 


Energy of 300-grain bullet in .375 is 
forty-five percent greater than the en- 
ergy of same bullet, same range, in .405, 
both at 100 yards, and not at the muzzle. 

Energy of 235-grain bullet, at 100 
yards is 35 percent greater than that of 
the .405, plus far greater shock due to 
high remaining velocity, and much flat- 
ter flight over game ranges. No doubt 
a much better killer than the .405—with 
some sense used as to type of bullet for 
the game to be shot. Generally speak- 
ing, the 235-grain would expand and 
break up faster than the .405 cartridge 
would. 


Single-Trigger Troubles 


EW thot for saddened shooters. 
N Those chaps who cannot get along 

with their single triggers are of- 
fered this for what it’s worth. 

My old friend, A. L. Lowe, of the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., commenting on the 
troubles of the owner of a single-trig- 
ger gun that kept doubling, had this to 
relate: 

“Here is one that will amuse you. In 
almost every case of complaint to date 
we have been able to take care of it by 
suggesting to the owner that he shorten 
his stock about % in. 

“The theory is that, owing to the 





stock’s being too long for the user, his | 
finger does not get around the trigger | 
far enough. When he pulls he does not | 


follow through, and give the 


inertia | 


block a chance to work and block the 


pull on the trigger in counter-recoil. 
(Which means the bounce off the com- 
pressed shoulder.—E. C. C.) It is a per- 
fectly good theory and, contrary to a lot 
of theories, it actually seems to work.” 

Cutting ™% in. off a genuine Circassian 
walnut stock just to try a thing is not 
a very hot program, but, if the gun has 
a permanent recoil pad, you can get the 
same result by removing it temporarily. 
Also, Hawkins, the Cushion Pad Co. 
head, makes a much thinner pad, which 


may be substituted for his full-thick- | 


ness one. This change might give the 
desired results. 





HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Weight for Accuracy 


Question: Would you advise equipping a 
Model 33 Remington single-shot .22 caliber rifle 
with a ‘scope sight? Must a rifle be heavy to 
be accurate?—W.H.K., III. 


Answer: A rifle has to be heavy to be ac- 
curate enough for small-bore competition, and 
then it is so heavy that it is no good for any 
other purpose. A weight of 12 lb. is recognized 
now as about the best. Ordinary shooting is 
different, and your light rifle should do good 
work with a ’scope sight.—C.A. 


Gun for Settled Country 


Question: What is a good low-priced rifle 
for shooting crows, hawks, owls, ground hogs, 
and prairie dogs? I live in fairly well-settled 
country, and would not want a gun that might 
endanger human life. I know that the .22 Hor- 
net cartridge is rather dangerous in settled 
country, but what of a Winchester rifle cham- 
bered for the .220 Swift?—W.S., Md. 


Answer: A rifle chambered for the .220 
Swift cartridge is the least dangerous of any 
I know, when fired so that the bullet will hit 
the ground. I haven’t seen or heard one of 
these bullets after it strikes the earth. In other 
words, it doesn’t ricochet. The Swift is also 
the best rifle cartridge I know for hitting things 
at long range, up to 300 yd. without change of 
sight. The one drawback is that it makes plenty 
of noise, as compared with the Hornet. How- 
ever, the only rifle cartridge which doesn’t 
make much noise is a .22 rim fire.—C.A. 


Two Winchester Models 


Question: I want all the information you 
can give me on the Model 71 Winchester rifle, 
shooting a .348 caliber cartridge, and the Model 
64 Winchester, shooting a .30/30 caliber car- 
tridge.—J.S., Cal. 


Answer: The .348 Winchester caliter is 
near the .35 caliber. It shoots two bullets, one 
weighing 150 grains, the other 200 grains. The 
lighter bullet is for deer and similar game, the 
heavier for moose and brown bear. The light 
bullet has a velocity of 2,920 ft., energy 2,840 
lb. The 200-grain bullet has a velocity of 2,535 
ft., energy of 2,860 lb. The rifle is a lever- 
action, with 24-in. barrel, and weighs about 
8 lb. 

The Model 64 Winchester has a solid frame, 
24-in. barrel, lever action, and weighs a bit 
more than 7 lb. It uses open sights, or Lyman 
receiver sight No. 56. It is chambered for 
30/30, .25/35, and .32 Special cartridges.—C.A. 


Deer and Bear Rifle 


Question: Which of these two rifles should 
I get for a hard-hitting deer and bear rifle: A 
.35 Remington, or Model 70 Winchester? I am 
used to the Remington 31 pump action, 12 to 16 
gauge.—G. S., Pa. 


Answer: If you are to do your bear and 
deer shooting in Pennsylvania, I advise the 
Remington pump action. The rifle is handier 
and faster, and will kill equally well up to 150 
or 200 yd. Theoretically, the Remington hasn’t 
so much power, but it is a noted killer, and I 
never heard of a complaint from anyone about 
hitting things with this .35 caliber and not 
killing them.—C. A. 


Rifle for Mountain Lions 


Question: I want a rifle to be used in the 
West, mostly on Wolves and mountain lions, but 
I would also like it to be an all-round gun. I 
have been thinking of a Winchester Model 70, 
using the .220 Swift. What is your opinion of 
the .220 Swift?—E. S., Il. 


Answer: I have one of those rifles, using the 
.220 Swift. It is the most remarkable rifle that 
I ever have seen for shooting at unknown dis- 
tances up to 300 yd. It is supposed to kill big 
game. Whether it is to displace the .30/06 or 
not is yet to be proved.—C. A. 


SoS) La ne = 


Round Ball for .45/70 


Question: I have a .45/70 single-shot Spring- 
field rifle. I find the heavy bullet of 405 grains 
has more lead than needed for small game. 
Would it be possible to get a bullet mold to 
make a round ball, and then put in progressive- 
burning powder to make a faster, lighter load? 
—R. W., Neb. 


Answer: The round bullet loads in the 
-45/70 won’t work except with greatly reduced 
charges. The twist of rifling is too fast, and the 
bullet will drive across the lands. In muzzle- 
loading rifles it was necessary to patch the bul- 
let, and the twist in a muzzle loader is far 
slower than in your rifle, about one turn in 40 
in. You can use a 300-grain bullet in your 
rifle—C. A. 


.32 Cartridge Ranges 


Question: I have a single-shot .32 center- 
fire rifle. How far is this gun good for? How 
long should the range be before the rear sight 
is elevated? If I use .32 Long Rifle cartridges, 
how much farther would the range be than for 
.32 center-fire Short?—R. D. H., Wis. 








Answer: The .32 Short cartridge has a ve- 


- 
| |... then he switched 
locity of 900 ft., the Long Rifle 950 ft. I believe | ; 
either could be sighted-in at 50 yd., and would to the brand of 
then shoot about 1 in. high at 30 yd. Beyond 50 | 
yd., the bullet would drop rapidly, and strike 1 grand aroma 


| 
ft. low at 100 yd. unless the sights were raised. | 
—C. A. 


Left-Handed Shooters 


Question: What is the best type of rifle for 
a man who shoots entirely from the left shoul- 
der? Should I buy a bolt-action rifle, a pump, 
or a lever-action type? Is it necessary to buy 
a special rifle ’scope for left-handed shooting? 


—D.B.W., West Virginia. 30 . : ° 
ie ti [' S the big love scene in the third 


Answer: I never knew a left-handed man 
who was quite satisfied with a bolt-action rifle. 











act and Lulu is swooning! From the 


He can work the bolt after a fashion, but is tender passion? No—from the rancid 
so slow that he gets discontented with it. I . ; - ‘ 

think Sedgeley, of Philadelphia, builds a left- briar. Quick, someone, four pipe clean- 
handed bolt for big game rifles, but it costs a : d : f Si W | | Al h 
lot more than a right-handed bolt. I think the ers and a tin of oir Walter! Ah... she 
Mossberg left-handed bolt rifles should shoot rallies. Now our hero’s arms enfold 
just as well as those made for right-handed 3 - p 
men. It doesn’t make a particle of difference her. They will live happily ever atter 
in the use of ’scopes whether you use right a oa ete 
hand or left hand. ’Scopes are placed in the ... wreathed in fragrant clouds of this 





center of the frame, and can be looked through 
as well from one side as from the other.—C.A. 


mild blend of Kentucky Burleys... 
| Lulu with her dreams, our hero with 
Trajectory of a Bullet | his two-ounce tins of Sir Walter 
Question: What is meant by the trajectory : . L < bs 
of a bullet, and what is the trajectory of the | Raleigh kept fresh with heavy gold foil. 
Savage .300?—O.K., Wash. Love finds a Wway...1 5 ¢--. worth more | 


Answer: The trajectory of a bullet is the 
curve it makes in flight from the gun to the 
target. Bullets, as you know, do not travel on 


a flat line, but on a curved line, apparently 
rising and then falling. The highest point of SIR WALTER 
this rise, usually about 55/100 of the distance, Teas 


is where the trajectory is measured. The Sav- 
age .300 mostly used bullets of 150 grains, at 
a velocity of 2,700 ft., and the 180-grain at a 
velocity of 2,400 ft. Trajectory of the 150- 
grain, measured midway of the 200 yd., is 3 
in.; midway of the 300 yd., 7.5 in. The 180- 
grain bullet has a trajectory rise midway of 
the 200 yd. of 3.2 in.; midway of the 300 yd., 
8.9 in. Mostly the 150-grain bullet would be 
used on deer.—C.A. 


.22 Long and Short Shells a2 fe 


Question: I have heard that both .22 Short Svonen or Later 
Your Favorite . Tobacee 


and .22 Long Rifle cartridges should not be 
shot in the same gun. Why shouldn’t both be 
shot?—R.N., Ill. 








FREE booklet tella how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 


Answer: The reason is that a slight deposit 

of lead gathers in the front end of the cham- 
ber, belere the bullet of the Short enters the Puloonen Piiencs Eapension 
rifling. Continue depositing that lead long Louisville, Kentucky, Dept.OL-77. 
enough, and the chamber will be so filled that 
Long Rifle cartridges may not enter it.—C.A. | tuNE IN Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra and Morton Bowe 
NBC Blue Network, Fridays 10:00 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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HIS department, in a recent issue, 

under the heading “Lead—the Se- 

cret of Good Scores,” mentioned the 

amount of time it takes a shooter 
to pull the trigger after his brain gives 
the command to his trigger finger. Tests, 
with accurate instruments, show that 
the shooter of average reactions requires 
about 20/100 second to pull the trigger 
after he decides to. Those of slower re- 
actions take as long as 30/100. Few can 
do it in less than 15/100. 

Simple computations show that the 
target travels about 10 ft. while the 
shooter is struggling through the mental 
and physical process of pulling back the 
trigger a fraction of an inch. These facts 
make it easy to understand why any 
slip or delay will throw the lead calcula- 
tions completely awry, and cause a miss. 

A creeping trigger, or an uneven trig- 
ger pull, tends to cause a miss but, for- 
tunately, few modern guns have either 
of these faults. However, there is a 
rather common fault among shooters 
that brings about the same disastrous 
result. This comes from the manner in 
which the trigger finger touches the 
trigger. 

The average skeet gun has a trigger 
pull of between 4 and 5 lb. This means 
that, if a spring scale such as fishermen 
use to weigh their catch were hooked 
over the trigger and drawn slowly back 
in the line of the trigger pull, it would 
register between 4 and 5 lb. before the 
trigger released. Now some part of the 
20/100 second that it takes the average 
shooter to pull the trigger is occupied in 
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compressing the flesh of the 
forefinger enough to over- 
come the resistance of the 
trigger pull. Because the 
muscular condition of the 
trigger finger changes little 
from one year to the next, 
this factor in the process of 
shooting a gun is practically 
constant, and is, therefore, 
included without special con- 
sideration in the time occu- 
pied by the whole process. 
The fault that upsets shoot- 
ing calculations, and is fair- 
ly common, especially with 
beginners, is touching the 
trigger with the wrong part 
of the forefinger. The proper 
contact is at a point in the 
first joint, about quarterway 
from the joint to the tip. 
Here the flesh molds itself over the trig- 
ger in a way that gives no chance for 
slip as the pressure is applied, and de- 
velops the necessary amount of pres- 
sure in the smallest fraction of a second. 
Many beginners make their mistake 
by touching the trigger with the second 
joint instead of the first. The construc- 
tion of the hand is such that the second 
joint of the forefinger does not exert 
pressure straight back, but more to the 
side. Thus the second joint has a tend- 
ency to slip along the trigger, produc- 
ing an unreliable contact. There is no 
doubt that, in many cases, when contact 
is originally made with the second joint, 
the trigger is not released until the sec- 








When the trigger is pulled with the first joint of the 
finger as on left, pressure is straight back. Pressure 
exerted by the second joint, due to the structure of the 
hand, has a tendency to push the trigger toward the left 


ond joint has slipped past entirely and 
contact is finally established somewhere 
on the first joint. Needless to say, this 
slip is fatal to lead calculations, and 
every time it happened would be enough 
to cause shooting several feet behind 
the target. 

The tendency of shooters to use the 
second joint may be due to several 
causes. The length of the hand and fin- 
gers, in relation to the grip of the gun, 
may be one. A stock that is too short is 
another. Incidentally, it still remains 
true that most skeet shooters could use 
longer stocks than they think they can. 

Any shooter, who has never made sure 
of where his forefinger naturally comes 











ON WAY TO 
DOUBLE VICTORY IN 
SOUTHERN TOURNEY 


Phil Conway, of Green 
Village, N. J., waits for 
a bird from the low 
trap house during the 
annual spring contests 
at the Sea Island Gun 
Club, Sea Island, Ga. 
Conway was high gun in 
both the .410 and the 20 
gauge title events, and 
finished second in the 
all-gauge championship. 
The latter was taken by 
Edward Kuntz, a Dayton, 
Ohio, skeeter. Conway 
has twice been a mem- 
ber of All-America teams 
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Get HOPPE’S 


No. 9 and Patches 
For Your GUNS 


O. 9 removes leading, 
metal fouling, cleans 
bore spotless, prevents 
RUST andpitting. Usewith 
Hoppe's Cleaning Patches. 
Clean canton flannel, cut 
properly fit all firearms. 
sizes in dustproof care 
And get 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil to 
" ae parts limber. 
penetrating, pure, won't 





SAMPL FE. S: Send us 100 
for No for Ou, 

for 'P ~ shes state 
Seve size. 


gum ine for fishing reels. 
Buy all three at your Dealer's. 
rite to us today forGunClean- 
ing Guide—FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 No. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 











THE FINEST SHOOTING 22 REVOLVER 








Find out about the 
H&R SPORTSMAN, 
it is the only 22 revolver 


built to make better 
shooting easy! Send for folder 
—TODAY. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. 11, Worcester, Mass. 














60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.29 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW: Three telescopes in one. 3 different magni- 

fications. 20 power for — bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra !o 
range. Guaranteed to sone distant 
objects, people, sports & ents, 
ships, moon, stars, etc., 
60 times as close. 


















Most pow- 
erful made for any- 


w 
Can be collapsed to 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
mount. Directions included for using asa com- 
pound 4 lens microscope. American made. We pay the post- 
age. Only $2.29. Address Dept. 117. 


IB ROWNSCOPE CO_2 CO. 234 FIFTH AVE NEW YOR 


For Every Kind o Kind of 





Twelve calibres for every 

Sporting Need. Send for 

Hand Book and Catalog. 

Prices, $71 up 

Other calibres pails 4 order 
cific Coast prorecontatts ‘ 


D. W. KING ol x SIGHT CO., 171 2 , San Franciaco 
R. F. SEDGLEY, "Ine. (Est. 1897) 
314 N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 




































Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Arcade 
Cleveland, Ohio 








é CUST‘ »M Individually _tai- 
+ lored for comfort, 

M A DE peryros: E- ~Lewing- 
under-arm 
Gaberdin e Gather lined. Send 
SKEET check now, or 
“Zr a ti ure 
JAC kh ET of complete. out- 

- oor line. 
$14.50 





HAL W. OLDIN 


515-L Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FOR BETTER SHOOTING— 
EYE PROTECTION 


use the 
BELZ SKEET GLAS 
Trap, ee Pistol, Rifle & Hunting 
For all-around outdoor use, 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
Kill All Glare. Clear U nderwater Vision 
15 Days’ Trial Plano Glasses 
Write for booklet desired. 


W. H. BELZ, INC., Se 














Special Gun Sale 


New Zehna 25 Auto. Pistol. 


New Marlin No. 39—22 Cal. 
ifle.. 


etched 


$2350 


ee eeeeeseneees 


head : stamp tos FREE Catalog. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 








1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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in contact with the trigger, can very well 
test this matter without delay, for, if he 
isn’t doing the thing the right way, he 
has found a definite reason for many 
otherwise unaccountable misses. In or- 
dering a new gun, pay special attention 
to where the trigger finger touches the 
trigger when the hand is in the natural 
position on the grip. This is a matter 
that must be watched, too, in ordering a 
single-trigger gun. Many shooters like 
a trigger located toward the grip, but it 
may easily be that the rear trigger-posi- 
tion is too near the grip, and will cause 
trouble in obtaining the positive, prompt 
pull necessary to good scores.—Wm. 
Harnden Foster. 


A Word on Administration 


AVING been president of the National 

Skeet Shooting Association, Inc., 
from its inception until last November 
1, I watched with considerable interest 
the feeble insurrection that flared up 
against the Boston administration 
around the first of this year. I have 
been amused by the promptness with 
which the association appeased its crit- 
ics by inviting a board of advisers, pub- 
lishing a financial statement, and giving 
the 1937 nationals to Detroit. I have been 
equally amused by the applause that 
these gestures received. 

I know as well as anyone the problems 
of national skeet government. I recog- 
nize the injustice of taxation without 
representation. Past experience, how- 
ever, tells me that the problems of na- 
tional skeet administration are not for- 
ever solved by anything that has taken 
place recently. 


There is nothing new about an ad- 
visory council in skeet management. The 
association has had such a council for 


several years. The difference is that the 
old advisory board was invited to serve 
by the association on the strength of 
each member’s thorough knowledge of 
the fundamentals, history, progress, and 
purposes of the sport. It is still my opin- 
ion that men such as John C. Couzens, 
L. D. Bolton, Capt. E. C. Crossman, Dr. 
R. G. Vance, and others who had long 
been associated with the growth of skeet, 
were quite as valuable to the administra- 
tion as a board of advisers elected on the 
strength of local prominence. Some of 
the members of the new advisory board 
are unquestionably qualified, but there 
are others who are obviously lacking in 
necessary experience. 

The truth of the matter is that any 
advisory board, however valuable for the 
purpose of studying out future prob- 
lems and moves, is too unwieldy and 
slow-acting to be of much use in day-to- 
day administration, or in the making of 
emergency decisions. The responsibility 
for these things will have to fall on the 
officers of the association, and, since the 
skeet shooters have had nothing to do 
with the election of these officers or 
know much about their knowledge of 
skeet, this representative-government 
gesture fails to excite. 

When all is said and done, the man- 
agement of skeet must rest in the hands 
of a small, sound, administrative body 
which can seek the advice of an elected 
advisory board and listen to its sugges- 
tions, but, in the final showdown, pro- 
ceed how and when its self-possessed 
knowledge of the entire skeet situation 
dictates.—W..H.F. 


Surprise Skeet 


HE recent article on skeet shooting 
positions in this department seems to 
have created considerable interest. Evi- 
dently skeet (Continued on page 80) 








SKEET SHELLS 


PEED up your 12, 16, 20 or 28-gauge skeet 
shooting —or your practice at hand-trap 
clay birds, for coming hunting—with Win- 
chester Rangers. K. C. Miller, of Tyler, Texas, 
shot Rangers in setting his remarkable 1936 
world’s 12-gauge skeet record of 497 x 500. 
In .410 gauge, use Winchester Super Speeds. 
When the same K. C. Miller cracked out his 
phenomenal .410-gauge skeet record of 100 x 
100, winning the 1936 National Small-Gauge 
Individual Championship, that’s whathe used. 
Winchester shells are there with speed. 
Lightning quick ignition, and standard 
velocities accurately maintained. And they 
are dependable—have to be, to make such 
scores as Miller’s, 


SPEED CARTRIDGES 





N rifle cartridges, the world’s fastest, by long odds, 


is the Winchester Super Speed .220 Swift —the 
cartridge in the foreground of the group shown here- 
with. This hot baby steps along at 4,140 feet per 
second! More than Ys faster than most cartridges 
and at the same time it also is there with amazing 
accuracy. Shooters report 10-shot 100-yard groups 
of less than 2 inches. Another new fast stepper with 
fine accuracy is the Winchester Super Speed .219 
Zipper. Plenty of other fast ones, in popular modern 
calibers. Get yours and practice up for Fall big 
game hunting. 

For FREE Winchester Shot Shell folder and Pocket 
Catalog of Winchester Guns and Ammunition, please 
address Dept. 10C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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INSURE PERFECT PICTURES 


WITH my 


4 


CAMERA 


Just before 

you shoot, 
point a WESTON 
Exposure Meter at 
the scene or sub- 
ject to be photo- 
graphed. The meter instantly measures the 
reflected light, and gives you the correct 
camera settings. Then . 





Set your camera 

as indicated on 
the WESTON Meter, 
and take your picture. 
You'll have correctly 
exposed negatives... 
whether you're shoot- 
ing indoors or out... 
and no matter what 
kind of camera or film 
is used. On sale at all photo dealers. Litera- 
ture on request. 


WESTON 


Exposure 
Meter 
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| Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. | 
i 645 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. | 
i Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. | 
l die divas man tennis ahenip dchdiebtnistadinabipasananiadiien | 
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SHARPSHOOTER. 
PISTOL 


Recently one of our testers snappef 11 n 
heads in 16 shots, shooting our latest SENSA 
the, SHARIPSHOOTER, full width of 
room 16° wide. Offhand. Don't take our word 
for it Te st them yourself at our risk. Free 
circular on request if your dealer does not have 
them. $1.60 to $2.75 Postpaid. 
suLLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 

Box 488 Rawlins, Wyo. 
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Fiendoil is the perfect rust preventive 
for reels and lures. Keeps metal parts 
tlean... provides | smoother action of 
reel. . . facilitates a sure catch! At 
sports stores 

yy 9 & mg og 
12 L Street. S. E., Washington, 










Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
Jermist. We teach you at Home. 

Mount Birds, _ Antal, Pets, 

mMmMon specime Save your hunt- 

ing trophies; , ate home and den. 
@ genuine cnoete LEATHER, tan 

p furs for i profit. 


FREE BOOK “(an 0" 
Its 


Hunters, get this wonderful book. 
Free. Send postal card 
Minute! State your AGE. 

of Taxidermy, Dept. B-314O0maha, Nebr. 


ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE SAFE 








—Mammer Fire—Hair Tri 
~ f oh?i.or 22 or BB Price $7. ~ Hols ster $1. 75. 
Also 17 22 Single. Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot 
B Air Rifle’ se. 00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle 7.50—at 
er or Direct—No license required—S Only 
Genuine Compres: Air & Rifles On the Market. 
tails— Targets —Free—Write Today for introductory Offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 621 N. B’way, St. aa, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Surprise Skeet 


(Continued from page 79) 


shooters are coming to realize the de- 
sirability of normal wing-shooting posi- 
tions on the skeet field. Apparently some 
of the boys have been having a little fun 
comparing the sketches that accompa- 
nied the article with some of their ac- 
quaintances, but those sketches were in- 
tended only to caricature commonly seen 
skeet-shooting positions and not individ- 
uals. 

Now C. E. Helms, of San Mateo, Cal., 
being also convinced that most of the 
unnatural and unattractive positions 
seen in skeet shooting are the result of 
the shooters’ knowledge of the direc- 
tion and time of the target’s flight, sug- 
gests that most of these unseemly posi- 
tions would disappear if the time at 
which the target was thrown were un- 
known. Mr. Helms apparently feels, as 
many of us do, that, if the flight of a 
skeet target were to come as a complete 
surprise, the shooter would go back to 
the natural field-shooting position that 
he would adopt if he were walking up a 
game bird, the time and direction of 
flight of which would be unknown. Mr. 
Helms, therefore, advocates more of the 
surprise element in skeet. 


RANTED that advance knowledge of 

what to expect encourages the shooter 
to get “set” (see sketches Page 98, May 
OvutTpoor Lire), surprise timing by itself 
would not produce the cure. In fact, the 
surprise element in timing is not nearly 
so important as unknown directions of 
flight as a means of forestalling the 
shooter’s “set.” When we go so far as to 
consider both surprise timing and sur- 
prise angles in skeet, we might as well 
start all over again, because the regula- 
tion skeet program, as we now have it, 
must be adhered to if the all-important 
equality of competitive test is to be re- 
tained. Without this, skeet would be no 
better than any other random form of 
wing-shooting practice. Most of skeet’s 
problems in the past have been to bring 
about a uniform and even test for all 
shooters, and the moment equitable 
competition is discarded the sport is 
completely undermined. 

Mr. Helms’s idea of surprise timing in 
skeet is not new. Six or seven years 
ago, Charlie Temple, of the old Weston 
(Mass.) Skeet Club, advanced the idea 
of having the shooter standing back six 
paces from the shooting station, and 
walking toward it on the “ready.” The 
target was to be pulled any time after 
the shooter started toward the station. 
What was the result? A noticeable loss 
of time, an added hazard, and a chorus 
of squawks from the shooters who as- 
serted that the puller had purposely 
caught them out of step, or pulled the 
trap when they were so far back that 
they were handicapped by distance. 

This idea didn’t work, although the 
thought behind it had merit. It failed be- 
cause anything that involves the slight- 
est unbalancing of even competition in 
skeet is out. Reflect on all the head- 
aches that went with establishing the 
delayed-timing rule in skeet. At first, 
targets were pulled on call, with the re- 
sult that it was impossible to enforce the 
all-important “field” gun-position that is 
one of the pillars of skeet. Then, to put 
a stop to shooters’ raising their guns 
with the call, the three-second delayed- 
timing rule was adopted by which the 
trap puller, operating manual controls, 


released the target any time within three 
seconds after the call. 

Why are clubs today obliged to go to 
the expense of equipping their fields with 
mechanical timers? The rules of skeet 
do not require them—they merely re- 
quire an unknown delay of up to three 
seconds before the target is released 
after the call, so referees may more 
readily detect infractions of the gun-po- 
sition rule. Mechanical timers became 
a necessity because competitive shooters 
would not trust other club members or 
hired employees to give them a square 
deal. 

So, while surprise targets, especially 
if thrown from unknown traps, would 
tend to keep shooters from humping up 
over their tasks like billiard players, 
this idea would not work out in compet- 
itive skeet, and, of course, practically all 
skeet is competitive today. Some other 
way must be found to discourage un- 
sightly and unnatural gun positions. 

About all that can be done about it is 
to build up a liking for easy, natural 
shooting positions. In choosing all- 
American teams in the future, those who 
undertake the job should consider the 
manner and style of the candidates, 
along with their ability to maintain high 
averages. In the meantime, individual 
shooters can ask, themselves if their own 
positions could be held up as examples 
of the ideal, for even your best friends 
won't tell you.—W. H. F. 


Go To Lordship 


FTER this issue is in your hands, 

you still have ample time to arrange 
to attend the Great Eastern and Nation- 
al Telegraphic, the shoot that made the 
little town of Lordship (a suburb of 
Bridgeport, Conn.) famous. This is the 
ninth year of Lordship, the first of the 
big competitive skeet shoots, the big- 
gest thing of its kind in the East, and 
second only to the National Champion- 
ships in importance. 

The Lordship has been an important 
factor in the development of competitive 
skeet shooting. Sponsored by the Rem- 
ington Gun Club, of which Roy C. Swan 
has been a prime mover, the Lordship 
management has always been thorough 
with its equipment, and careful to up- 
hold the official rules of skeet. 

There are still many shooters, within 
striking distance of Lordship, who have 
never tasted big-time competition. They 
are missing much in their skeet expe- 
rience when they fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity of shooting in com- 
pany with the best the East has so far 
produced. 

The Lordship atmosphere, which is 
thoroughly skeet-saturated, hasa strange 
effect on the obscure shooter. While a 
few get stage fright in the presence of 
the mighty, others seem to rise to the 
occasion. In earlier days, when 25’s 
were not so much an everyday occur- 
rence aS now, many a coming shooter 
got his first straight on the Lordship 
grounds. It is my recommendation that 
every skeet shooter, who has been play- 
ing around with near-home matches, go 
to Lordship this year, and enter com- 
petition in one or more classes. It will 
do him good, for there he is likely to see 
competitive skeet at its best. 

The dates are June 25, 26, 
W. H. F. 
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Stalking America’s Speed King 


(Continued from page 50) 


guide who probably knows more 


can 
about Sonora antelope than any other 


man, tells me he doubts that one big 
buck in fifty will weigh more than 100 
pounds. 

Yet, in spite of their small size, they 
are so conspicuously marked that they 
look large. Seen on bright days with 
the sun glittering on their white bellies 
and rumps, they always seem nearer 
than they are. But, at dawn and dusk 
and on cloudy days, they fade and shrink, 
and, at such times, they look farther 
away. Doping out the range is one of 
the most difficult feats I have ever un- 
dertaken. In addition, the white of the 
belly that makes them so easily seen 
also makes them easy to miss, as the 
hunter has a tendency to shoot at the 
most conspicuous part. It is the same 
principle, I suppose, as shooting away 
from the sun with a gold-bead front 
sight. 

I have hunted antelope off and on for 
fifteen years. I have spent days in the 
field without a gun, stalking them with 
a camera, and observing their habits. 
I still find it difficult to figure out how 
far away they are. 

[I remember on one occasion, early on 
a gray morning, I was slipping along in 
antelope country when, through an open- 
ing in the brush, I saw a herd feeding 
sedately along, across a sandy open 
park which the Mexicans call a playa, 
or beach. With the glasses, I could tell 
one of them was a whopping big buck. 
He stopped dead still, and started look- 
ing at something at right angles to 
where I lay. I had all the time in the 
world to get him in my ’scope, wrap 
myself up in a sling, and get off a per- 
fect shot. 

Deciding that he was somewhere be- 
tween 325 and 350 yards off, I held the 
point of the post just over his back, and 
fired. Far beyond him, through that 
vista in the brush, I saw the sand kick 
up, and my buck was gone, astonished 
but unhit. So I paced the distance from 
where I had shot to where he had run. 
It was exactly 200 yards. My shot was 
perfect, but my judgment of distance 
had been sour. 

Stalking is not only the best way to 
hunt antelope; it is the only decent one. 
Any other should be prohibited by law. 
Running them by automobile is unfair 
to the game, as no one can place his 
shots from a moving automobile, and 
many wounded animals escape to die. 


S A rule, antelope have to be shot 
from 250 yards up to as far as you 
can hit them. As a consequence, the 
antelope rifle should be one of ultra- 
high velocity so your mistakes in the 
judgment of range will be minimized. 
Good calibers are the .250/3000 and .300 
Savage, the 7 m/m Mauser, the .270 
Winchester, .257 Roberts, and the .30/06 
with high-speed 150-grain bullets. 
Your ’scope should be of fairly high 
power. One of 4X is satisfactory, and, 
if you are a real long-range expert, you 
might well take one of the big 8X target 
‘scopes. A good pair of binoculars also 
is necessary if you are to do any select- 
ing of heads, and, if you have a guide to 
fetch and carry for you, a 20X spotting 
‘scope might well come in handy. 
Running antelope are hard to hit, es- 
pecially for deer hunters, since they 
travel about twice as fast as the swift- 


est deer. The best system, I find is to 
swing with them, pass them a good long 
way, and to pull the trigger while the 
rifle is still moving. That way, you can 
kill a crossing antelope by holding about 
three lengths ahead at 300 yards. Even 
at 100 yards, you have to hold ahead of 
a running antelope although you may be 
shooting the fastest-swinging rifle that 
has ever been manufactured. 


F YOU are after a trophy—and other- 

wise I know of no reason why an an- 
telope should be hunted—the time to go 
is in the early fall. Bucks shed their 
horns by about November 1, and even 
by October 16 they are beginning to 
curl at the base, and to loosen on the 
cores. The time of shedding varies 
greatly in different localities and with 
various individuals, but this rule applies 
fairly well to all the places where I 
have shot and observed them, from sea- 
level deserts to open grassy plains 7,000 
feet in altitude. The problem of getting 


the best possible trophy is complicated 
by the fact that often, during the legal 


season, most of the scalps are not in the 
best condition, as the winter coat is not 
fully grown yet, and not firmly set and 
hardened. Even the hair of a winter- 
killed antelope is brittle enough, but, 
if you want to go slowly nuts, get an 
August-killed head mounted, and then 
have it shed thousands of hairs all over 
the place. 

So the sportsman is faced with the 
dual problem of getting a good pair of 
antlers and a good cape. It behooves 
him to pick his trophy carefully. Look 
first for the longest horns, next for well- 
developed prongs, and, after that, for 
the brightest coat. Don’t, for the love 
of Mike, bang away at the first buck you 
see. A man who makes a long trip 
West for a pronghorn ought to go home 
with one that is good enough to be 
placed in his trophy room and can be 
exhibited to his envious acquaintances 
with pride. 

Any antelope head with a fourteen 
inch curve is a good one. However, six- 
teen-inch heads, all record books to the 
contrary, are fairly common, and I be- 
lieve that I have seen five or six old 
bucks with heads larger than the pres- 
ent world’s record, in spite of the fact 
that it has stood since 1899. The big- 
gest heads I have ever seen were on live 
antelope belonging to Arizona’s great 
Anderson Mesa herd of 5,000 animals. 
When the Arizona State Game Com- 
mission sees fit to open the season there, 
some very fine bucks will be taken from 
this large herd. 

If I were ranking the heads of Amer- 
ican game as trophies, I’d put antelope 
second only to bighorn sheep. They are 
far from common, even after being on 
the upgrade for almost twenty years. 
They are strange and beautiful crea- 
tures, and getting a good one requires 
patience, foresight, and no little skill at 
stalking and shooting. If you possess 
these qualities in reasonable quantity, 
your trophy room stands an excellent 
chance of acquiring an antelope head. 

So, if you’re a bit weary of deer hunt- 
ing and crave something new in the way 
of game and experience, try an antelope 
hunt out in the plains and mesas of the 
West. If you stalk skillfully, pick your 
head carefully, and shoot straight, you'll 
come home with memories that will last. 
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You select your equipment with an eye 


to saving every possible ounce in 
weight. ... Think of being able to save 
over a half-pound on your binoculars 
alone! That's the saving the Zeiss 
Featherweight 8-power Deltrintem 


model makes over glasses of equal size. 
The saving made by other Zeiss Feath- 
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CAMPER, lost in wilderness 
country, usually knows that camp lies 
to the North, South, East, or West, but 
can’t determine which is which because 
he hasn’t a compass, or, having a com- 
pass, he knows where North, South, 
East, or West is, but can’t remember in 
which one the camp is situated. 

Of course, the smart thing is not to 
get lost in a wilderness. Campers should 
carry a compass, know the topographi- 
cal layout of the section, be familiar 
with landmarks, remember the direction 
traveled since leaving camp, and the 
general changes in course made en 
route. 

But, if it should happen that you, as 
many do each year, find yourself lost in 
a wilderness, the right thing to do is to 
sit down the minute you discover you're 
lost. Wait there until your companions 
at camp miss you, and come to hunt 
you. 

You'll be missed all right, probably at 
meal time. That will be the evening 
meal and they can’t do much for you 
then, so make yourself comfortable and 
be patient. You are in for a night in the 
woods, something that makes thrilling 
reading, but is seldom so adventurous in 
actuality. However, no harm will come 
to you. Don’t get panicky. Your friends 
will start looking for you in the morn- 
ing. 

When I say to sit down when you real- 
ize you're lost, I don’t mean you can’t 
move around in an attempt to fix up a 
comfortable night shelter. Look for a 
thick stand of young timber, a large 
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To lay off a north-and-south 
course, get the pole star in 
a direct line with two stakes 


rock, a down log, or anything that will 
provide temporary shelter. But don’t go 
too far. 

If you have an ax, or even a stout 
pocket knife, you can cut the under 
branches of a stand of trees and thatch 
the cuttings into a sort of roof. Or cut 
poles and lots of browse and make a 
sloving lean-to. Some big log may yield 
large sheets of bark which can be built 
into a roof of sorts. 

I assume you will have matches. If 
not, you probably carry a gun. If so, 
worry the bullet out of a shell and pour 
out most of the powder. Plug the 
shell with a wad of dry cloth— 
cotton not wool. Then find some 
dry tinder, such as shredded bark, 
dry leaves, shaved wood, anything 
that will burn fast. Put the pow- 
der from the shell on this tinder. 
Now load the cloth-wadded shell 
in your gun, point the muzzle up, 
and fire. If you didn’t leave too 
much explosive in the cartridge, 
the cloth will be blown up only a 
couple of feet and fall smoulder- 
ing. Lay the cloth on your tinder, 
and blow carefully, and you'll soon 
have a nice blaze going. 

You may have to keep a fire 
all night for warmth, so select your 
sleeping site with an eye to a 
plentiful fuel supply. Lacking an 
ax, look for down dead timber the 


limbs of which can be wrenched 
we 


loose. If you have an ax, you can + 
cut poles and push them into the 
fire as they burn. Keep the ends 


When a member \ 
of the party is lost, 
fire a signal shot 
every ten minutes 


of two fair-sized chunks butted against 
each other, then your fire will not go out 
completely. 

Next morning build a larger fire, and 
heap a lot of green stuff on it to send 
up dense smoke. That will help your 
companions locate you, either from 
camp or from where they are searching 
for you. If you have the confidence to 
start in alone, climb a tall tree and look 
for a column of smoke. It will be rising 
from your camp if your friends are on 
the job. Listen, too, for signal shots. 
They will be firing them now, and the 
sound may help you get back. 

Now let’s suppose there is no one at 
camp, that you are out on your own, 
and must depend solely on yourself. If 
you don’t know which general direction 
to take, sit down and think. There prob- 
ably isn’t any real danger, so endeavor 
to recall some fact or incident, no mat- 
ter how trivial, that might help you 
check your location in relation to camp. 
Maybe you can remember how the water 
courses run. You should have looked at 
a map of the section before you trusted 
yourself alone. Perhaps there are out- 
standing landmarks such as hills, moun- 
tains, ridges, cliffs, or timber stands. 
Perhaps the grass leans in one general 
direction, as it does in certain localities, 
due to a steady prevailing wind. Some- 
thing of this sort might help you decide 
that camp lies to the west. 

Then all you have to do is determine 
which way is west. If the sun is out, 
that will be fairly easy, for in the north- 
ern hemisphere the sun usually sets a 
little south of west. But quite often the 
sun is invisible. In that case, test some 
of the fairly accurate signs of nature. 
Note I said fairly accurate. Direction- 
telling signs are rarely 100 percent true. 
The most common stunt is to test the 
thickness of moss growing on tree bark. 
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Bean’s Summer Sport Vest 


A new garment de- 
signed for fishing 
and camp wear. 
Made of light 
weight gray cordu- 
roy in window pane 
checks of contrast- 
ing colors. Fine gab- 
ardine light weight 
sleeves in buff color. 
t large pockets. 
Sizes 36 to 48. $3.25 
postpaid. Send for 
samples of material 
and new catalog. 
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complete trailer magazine. Send 10c in 
coin for copy and entry blank. 
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CAMPING 
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on road, full vision behind car any speed. Opens 
to weatherproof tent with spring beds and mat- 
tresses for 4. Includes all-steel Utility Trailer. 
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No poles required. Erect on 
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The side of the tree which bears the 
thickest moss should face north, be- 
cause moss grows best in shady, moist 
places, and the north side of a trunk 
gets less sunlight. 

But this isn’t always true. Sometimes 
a tree is shaded by another, or by a cliff 
or rock, so its east or west side stays 
damp longer, and encourages a health- 
ier stand of moss. You might also find 
a tree which leans enough to let the 
rain and snow drip around to the under 
side, and is damp long enough to grow a 
vigorous crop of moss. So, when you 
look up this sign, pick a tree growing 
by itself, away from anything which 
might distort its normal testimony. And 
don’t trust one tree, or one sign. Test 
several trees, average your findings, 
then look for a different sign for cor- 
roboration. 

A good supporting sign is ring growths 
and thickness of bark on trees. The 
bark is usually thicker, and the growth 
rings wider, on the northern side of old 
trees. You needn’t chop down a tree, 
simply notch in the side you have al- 
ready decided is north, then make a 
second notch opposite. Compare the 
bark and rings. If this evidence agrees 
with that already collected, you are 
fairly safe in assuming that you have 
discovered which way is north. 


F YOU spend the night in the woods, 
look at the sky and locate north by the 
pole star. The easiest way to locate 
Polaris is to find the Dipper, a curious- 
ly shaped constellation of seven prin- 
cipal stars which actually looks like a 
dipper. The Dipper lies in the northern 
sky, and usually can be seen on a clear 
night. The two stars forming the outer 
(away from handle) side of the Dipper’s 
“bowl” are called pointers, because a 
line projected through them from bot- 
tom to top will strike the Pole Star. 

Should you still have difficulty in de- 
termining which star is Polaris, re- 
member that the distance between the 
two pointer stars is approximately five 
times the distance from the bottom star 
up to Polaris. You can use a trick 
common with landscape artists to check 
this fact. Hold a short stick out at 
arm’s length toward the Dipper. Place 
the end of the stick in line with the 
bottom star. Mark with your thumb on 
the stick where the second pointer 
comes. Increase this space on the stick 
five times and break it off. Now hold 
the stick at arm’s length as before, 
place the end to cover the bottom 
pointer, and the top of the stick will 
rest mighty close to Polaris. 

The Dipper revolves around the Pole 
Star once each 24 hours. But, no matter 
in which position you examine them, the 
two pointer stars still hold their same 
relative position to Polaris. 

Here’s a good way to lay off a north- 
and-south course from Polaris. Cut two 
slender poles about 5 ft. long. Stand one 
upright, then set the other ahead of it, 
and in direct line with the first pole and 
Polaris. These poles will mark a north- 
and-south line which can be extended 
and followed next morning, by looking 
continually ahead, and keeping two ob- 
jects, such as trees, in exactly this same 
line. 

At all times the Pole Star indicates 
north with enough accuracy to steer 
your course in the woods, but, should 
you wish to correct your compass by it, 
there are only two times in each 24 hours 
when the Pole Star bears true north. 
If you have good eyes, you’ve probably 
noticed that the star in the Dipper 
which marks the bend or break in its 
handle is really a double star. The 
smaller one (Continued on page 84) 
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O MATTER where you plan to 
build a vacation cabin... at 
the foot of a mountain ... in the depth of 
a forest... on the shore of a lake... on 
the crest of a dune... now you can build it 

| better and at lower cost with Celotex. 

For Celotex Insulating Cane Board both 
insulates and builds—at the cost of only one 
material! \¢ will keep your cabin cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter—sturdy, strong, 
wind-tight for years and years! 

Celotex fits any plan or budget. You 
can use Celotex Insulating Board alone, 
| painted, for outer walls—or use Celotex 
Vapor-seal Insulating Sheathing with any 
desired exterior finish applied over it. Or 
you can use Celotex Insulating Board, 
Plank, or Tile, painted or unpainted, as 
interior finish. 

Celotex is protected against termites 
and dry rot by the exclusive Ferox Process 
(patented )}—and backed by the Celotex 
Written Life-of-Building Guarantee.* 

Insure the comfort that makes vacations 
happy and healthful. See your Celotex 
dealer—or mail the coupon—for your free 
| copy of “When Vacations Call.” In it 

you'll find practical plans for the very 
cabin you’ve wanted—and can afford with 
Celotex. Get your copy now. 
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SPORTSMAN'S 
GUIDE 


@ All signs point to good eating when 
your choice of camp rations is guided by 
the keystone label of Heinz! For here are 
foods that look and taste homemade, be- 
cause they’re made the home way! With 
Heinz—every meal’s a banquet! Best of 
all, Heinz real home-style foods need 
practically no preparation. You simply 
open a tin, heat the contents and sit back 
to enjoy home cooking at its best! 


Put these fine foods on your grub list 
now: Heinz Oven-baked Beans (all four 
kinds); Heinz Home-style Soups (your 
choice of 22 succulent varieties); Heinz 
Ready-cooked Spaghetti (with a rich sauce 
of prize tomatoes, rare spices and golden 
cheese) and Heinz Ready-cooked Macaroni 
(tender, creamed strands, topped with 
hearty American cheese). You'll eat royally! 


P.S.—Don’t forget a sup- 
ply of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup. No camp 
complete without it. 
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What To Do When You're Lost 


(Continued from page 83) 


has been called an “eye tester” because 
only persons with keen sight are sup- 
posed to be able to see it. When this 
double star in the handle is either ex- 
actly above, or exactly below, Polaris, 
then Polaris bears due north, and at 
these times you can accept its evidence 
for correction of your compass. 

I have taken it for granted you will 
have no serious difficulty in locating the 
Dipper. If all this is strange stuff to you, 
study some simple work on astronomy, 
and practice a bit at home, and at differ- 
ent seasons. 

Now let us imagine ourselves back in 
some camp which has missed a comrade. 
What is happening? First, it is im- 
portant that those in camp keep cool. 
When they find a comrade missing, 
they shouldn’t begin firing shots. That 
would start him out in the dark trying 
to find his way in, and that is danger- 
ous work in a wilderness. He is already 
lost, why have him run any additional 
risk? If those in camp are smart, they’ll 
do absolutely nothing that night. 

However, next morning they’ll make 
the fur fly. First, they will start a fire 
on high ground, and put plenty of damp 
stuff to send up a big smoke. Some will 
climb trees and search the horizon for 
the lost camper’s smoke signal. If they 
see this, their work is practically ar- 
ranged. They merely send out a rescue 
party at once. But before this party 
leaves camp, it will check the course 
toward that smoke by compass to avoid 
climbing other trees, as they progress, 
to check the course. And it also prevents 
the rescue party from becoming befud- 
dled and losing its way. It’s very embar- 


rassing to have a rescue party get lost. 

If no smoke is visible, the rescuers will 
begin firing signal shots, one every 10 
minutes. The lost man may hear the 
shots, recognize them as signals by their 
regularity, and start to follow their 
sound. Of course, both lost man and 
searchers will yell out loudly every few 
minutes to avoid missing each other. 

Since it takes only one man to fire the 
signals, the rest will separate, and start 
out in different directions. They may 
have some general idea of the lost man’s 
location. If so, they will search that 
quarter. If they have no idea where he 
is, they must search all quarters. Each 
searcher must have a compass, and keep 
checking his course, or, in case there 
are not enough instruments in camp, the 
men without a compass should leave 
brush blazes as they go. Then they can 
always find their way back, and the lost 
man may happen to cut into such a line, 
and the cut stub of the brush will tell 
him instantly which way camp lies. 

This all sounds like a lot of bother, 
and it is. The best plan is not to get 
lost. Learn to use a compass, learn to 
make brush trails. Identify some land- 
marks about camp which can be seen 
from a distance. Study a topographical 
map of your camping region for these 
landmarks, discover which general way 
the water courses drain, and, above all, 
keep in mind a fairly accurate idea of 
direction when you leave camp. Then 
you won’t get lost. Prevention is al- 
ways preferable to a cure, and, in this 
case, the prevention is merely a little 
common sense and attention.—Mauwurice 
H. Decker, 


¢ Trail Queries ° 


Glasses and Hobnails 


Question: I am going into the mountain area 
of British Columbia this fall after sheep, goat, 
bear, and caribou. Can you tell me what is the 
best medium-priced binocular, and best kind of 
footwear for this hunting? I don’t like hobnails, 
but will wear them if advisable.—P. P. L., Ohio. 


Answer: Since a good glass is often just as 
important to the mountain hunter as a rifle, I 
always recommend that the best quality binocu- 
lars be carried. My preference would be some- 
thing like the Bausch & Lomb 6x30. These sell 
for the price of a first-class rifle, but often you 
can pick up a good used pair in fine condition. 

Hob nails are, unfortunately, necessary in 
lots of mountain work. There are two types of 
shoe I can recommend. Personally I like a 
good, heavy, rubber-bottom, leather-top shoe 
with 8 or 10-in. tops, never higher. These are 
very comfortable in wet snow or slush. They 
give a good grip wherever you walk, equal to 
that of the moccasins worn by some still-hunt- 
ers. The other shoe is a solid leather, built on 
Munson last, with 6 or 8-in. top, with heavy 
soles and fitted with hobs. These hobs can be 
removed in case you can’t stand them or don’t 
need them, but, in some places, they will be 
very necessary. Take an extra supply to replace 
any worn or lost. If weight permits, I would 
take one pair of each type. But, if you have 
never worn the rubbers, and have any suspicion 
your feet will not take kindly to them, better 
stick to the leather shoe with hobs.—M. H. D. 


Log-Cabin Needs 


Question: I am about to acquire a log cabin, 
and would like to have it look like a real hunt- 


er’s and trapper’s cabin. Expect to put in cots, 
and use oil lamps for light. Should the windows 
be furnished with curtains and shades? Would 
you advise putting on solid shutters, to keep 
out winter storms and intruders?—/J. A. T., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: A real, sourdough trapper’s cabin 
wouldn’t have curtains or shades, or anything 
except the bare necessities, but you might en- 
joy having curtains of a large-check gingham, 
in bright colors. I would dispense with shades. 
You certainly want to put wooden shutters over 
all windows for protection. Instead of using 
cots, why not build yourself a couple of pole 
bunks? You can make them easily from peeled 
poles of any wood, using material about 3 in. in 
diameter. A double-deck bunk is entirely in 
order in a hunting cabin. All you need are up- 
right poles, going clear to the roof, and cross 
poles to hold the springs and mattress. Insist 
on comfortable beds, for even hunters and trap- 
pers enjoy a restful sleep. If you do much writ- 
ing or reading at night, get a good gasoline 
lamp or lantern. They give a lot of light, and 
are superior to the coal-oil lamps I have seen.— 
M. H. D. 


Removing Skunk Odor 


Question: Could you tell me a solution that 
will remove skunk odor from clothes, hands, 
and skin?—K.J., Conn. 


Answer: Soaking garments in cleaner’s 
naphtha will remove most of the skunk odor. 
For best results, I suggest you obtain a prep- 
aration made especially for this purpose. It 
is sold by most of the large fur-buying com- 
panies.—M.H.D. 
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Payment in Trout 


(Continued from page 15) 


kid how we veteran fishermen go forth 
prepared for weal or woe. I groped in 
my fishing-vest pocket for the spool of 
silk I usually carry with me. I fished 
and fished for it, my fingernails gather- 
ing a nice collection of tobacco, and the 
various small refuse of many fishing 
trips. Who ever cleans the pockets of 
a fishing vest? I tried every pocket. 
The silk was not there. 

“Break your rod?” 

It was Lou’s voice at my elbow. Some- 
how or other, whenever a man needs 
help, Lou is always there to give it. 
We examined the break. Luckily it 
did not go all the way through, being a 
crack about two inches long, and run- 
ning parallel with the rod. Lou dredged 
his pockets with better success. Out 
came a spool of silk, and, with deft fin- 
gers, he wrapped the break. Then he 
daubed on some quick-drying varnish. 

“Lou,” I said, “I suspect that if I were 
to go through those pockets of yours 
I'd find a work bench, a complete rod- 
making outfit, a medicine cabinet, and 
a copy of ‘Little Rivers.’ Get any rises?” 

“Yes, and one fish, on the Black Butch- 
er. They like that silver body. Boy, 
we've struck pay dirt. How about you?” 

“The silver does it. That rainbow took 
my silver-body bucktail as though he 
meant it.” 

We watched Lowell with interest. He 
was making cast after cast, and doing 
it well. But the trout were choosy. The 
brown bucktail, and the Cahill dropper 
I had added, weren't doing any business. 
I called the boy over, took off the flies, 
tied on a gray-and-silver like my own, 
and added a Silver Doctor for a dropper. 
The fun started. With his first cast, the 
boy rose and hooked an eleven-inch 
brook trout. Excited, the kid started to 
horse him in against the current. 

“You'll lose him!” I called. “Take it 
easy. Let him go down into the pool, 
and land him there.” 

But Lowell was too eager. He held 
the trout as he would a hard-mouthed 
horse. There came a series of explosions 
on the top of the water. Foam flew. The 
line became limp. The trout was gone, 
and with it the bucktail. Lowell’s face 
became as long as a horse’s. I rigged 
him up with a new silver-bodied buck- 
tail, for those trout were surely on the 
silver standard. 


OT this side of the Northern wilder- 

ness have I seen rises so fast and 
furious. Every time Lou hooked a fish 
he’d whoop. Every time Lowell hit one, 
he’d yip with eagerness. And I'd do the 
same. Those trout were brothers and 
sisters under the skin. They uniformly 
ran from ten inches up to twelve. Now 
and then we'd see a bigger one, but not 
to connect. It seemed that every time I 
looked at Lou or Lowell, he was either 
playing or netting fish. The funny thing 
was that Lou fished over water that both 
the boy and I had fished, yet did just 
as much business ase we did. I saw him 
wade to the far bank once, take a look, 
and then he called to me to come over. 
I joined him. He was peering into a little 
spring run, with water as cold as ice, 
and a fine gravel bottom. 

“That’s the answer to the good fish- 
ing,” he said. “I’ve noticed several. 
When I’ve looked into them, each time 
I’ve seen a lot of little trout. This stream 
is raising its own fish, because it has 


so many good places for fish to spawn. 

“And strange trout, too,” I said. “I’ve 
opened up three of the trout I’ve caught, 
and they’re full of big eggs, apparently 
ready to spawn. Yet they’re all brook 
trout, and the brook trout is supposed to 
be a fall spawner, if I know anything 
about the habits of trout.” 

“It’s a mystery,” said Lou. “But the 
silver-body go-getters aren’t, any more. 
I’ve opened up two or three of my fish, 
and examined their stomachs, and 
they’re full of little, silver shiners, with 
some crawfish. I’ve got to quit fishing. 
I’ve got my limit.” 

“So have I.” 

We sat on the bank, compared our 
catches, and watched Lowell bring his 
seven trout up to the limit. Mart, the 
farmer, joined us. The sun was high in 
the heavens. It was getting on toward 
1 o'clock. 


a OW you making it?” he asked, 
squatting on his heels, his lean face 
alive with interest. We told him. 

“It’s always been a great stream,” he 
told us. “My grandfather and my father 
both fished it. I think a lot of it. It’s 
got plenty of food, and a lot of springs 
to feed it. Now I want you folks to 
come up to the house for dinner. The 
missus is expecting you, and you can’t 
disappoint her.” 

We protested. It did no good. The 
missus was expecting us, and that was 
that. So we sat in on that most hos- 
pitable table, with one of the kindliest 
families I’ve ever met. That farmer's 
wife knew more about cvoking than all 
the cooks of Paris. There were chicken, 
Parker House rolls with enough egg in 
them to make them a deep yellow, home- 
canned vegetables and preserves, great 
pieces of delicious apple pie, and pitchers 
of milk. 

After dinner we looked over our catch. 
The boy, in his last few minutes of 
fishing, had got his limit, too. What a 
mess of trout! Brilliant in color as befits 
wild trout unacquainted with a hatchery. 
We dressed them, and gave a third of 
them to our new friends. May the shad- 
ows of Mart and his family never grow 
less! 

“What swell people,” said the boy, as 
we walked toward the car in the waning 
afternoon. 

“None better anywhere,” said I. 

“Salt of the earth,” agreed Lou. “It’s 
too bad that mugs like those two we had 
locked up go out of their way to cause 
such people trouble.” 

“We've had a wonderful day,” I ex- 
claimed. “Lou, you cast bread upon the 
waters when you backed up Mart this 
morning.” 

Lou pooh-poohed. 
struck him. 

“That bread turned out to be good 
trout bait!” he chuckled. 


Then a thought 


West Virginia Buys Deer 


HE Conservation Commission of 

West Virginia has ordered 180 deer 

for restocking suitable areas during 
1937. Of this number 100 will come from 
Pennsylvania, 40 from Iron Mountain, 
Mich., 20 from Missouri, and 20 from a 
private preserve in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va. Orders also have been placed for 
2,000 rabbits, to be released in counties 
where the sale of rabbits is prohibited. 











Good cooking 
and sleeping 


Surely they are two requi- 
sites of camping that are 
vitally important. Fortu- 
nately, both are easy to do 


with the right equipment. 





Primus Gasoline Stove . . $3.75 


For cooking, we recommend this stove; 
compact, efficient and easy to use. 
Brass with aluminum-finished steel 
box. No air pressure required. Weight 


14 Ibs. 





$18.75 


Outside shell and inner lining of light- 


Featherlite Robe . . . 


weight olive drab Scotch silk. Chan- 
neled so Northern waterfowl down 
cannot shift. Good down to 34 degrees. 
Length 6' feet. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& FitcH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
£ 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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INSTANT LIGHTING 


Coleman STOVES 


GAS COOKING SERVICE - ANYWHERE 


Here they are! Coleman Stoves that provide 
s-cooking service any time and any place. 

hey make and burn their own gas from gaso- 
line... light instantly like gas and cook like gas. 
Rust-proof Everdur metal tanks; speedy fuel- 
saving burners. 













COLEMAN CAMP STOVES— “ 

Miniature gas stoves that give a right-now an- 
swertobig outdoor appetites. Fine for hunting, 
fishing, picnicking... where you want plenty 
of well-cooked food in a hurry. Six models to 
fit every cooking need and pocketbook. Fold 
up and carry like a suitcase, with 
everything inside. 












COLEMAN CABIN STOVES—.J ust the stoves to turn 
cooking into a pleasant, easy task in your 
cabin, summer cottage or camp. Provide all 
the fine cooking conveniences of a city gas 
stove. Fuel-saving, fast-action Band-A-Blu 
Burners. Easy and economical to operate. 
Attractively finished. Made in three 
models, 2- and 3-burner types, 
all reasonably priced. 






P 


TRAILER STOVES—are made es 


COLEMAN —_— for 
auto trailers. Sturdy and compact—take up little 
space. Always ready with instant-gas cooking 
service and Better Cooked Foods. Beautifully fin- 
ished in porcelain enamel to harmonize with the 
finest trailers. Five models from which to choose. 
Coleman Stoves are sold by 30,000 dealers;always 
one near you where you can get Coleman Lanterns 
and Stoves, and Coleman accessories of all kinds. 
FREE-\ "te for Free Folders illustrating and 
describing all models of Coleman Camp, 
Cabin and Trailer Stoves; also Coleman Lanterns 
—‘The Lights of a Thousand Uses”. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE co. 


2 , W.; 
Kans. oy Coss} 


0L533, Wichita, 
Bes les Anpaies, Gals Toronto, Canada 








Select your trailer coach this way— 
Has it all of the practical innovations for 
livability? Is it modern (not freakish) in 
design? Is it sturdy and roadworthy? 
Has the manufacturer proved his relia- 
bilitv? For 5 years we have served sports- 
men, salesmen, and year-around tourists 
who know coach value. Send 10c for in- 
teresting brochure that shows all models 
and tells why “You're Ahead with a Kozy 
Coach Behind”, 


KOZY COACH CO. 


713 E. Michigan Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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River of No Return 


(Continued from 


worked out on my ledge in time to see 
the old nanny go down under one of the 
doctor’s 180-grain bullets. She dropped, 
then turned one back somersault after 
another, falling completely down the 
mountain side. 

Kolb worked around to the right, in 
search of a bear, and I went to help the 
doctor remove his trophy. The head and 
hide of his goat were not damaged in the 
least by the long fall. That goat had 
gone for almost a mile after receiving 
two .30/06 Remington 180-grain, bronze- 
point slugs, one of them a center chest 
shot that went the full length of the 
body. The doctor had hit her with four 
shots from across the canyon, a distance 
of about 500 yards, and the last one had 
broken both shoulders and killed in- 
stantly. 


E COULD hear Landwehr shooting, 

and learned later that he had killed 
a goat at about 400 yards with a shoulder 
hit. Bob Hagel killed a fine, old billy 
with one lung shot from his old thirty- 
inch-barrel Krag, using Western 180- 
grain soft-point ammunition. The billy 
dropped on his ledge, turned over back- 
ward, and broke both horns in a fall of 
only twelve feet. 

I still had to show Prins a goat, so 
next morning he and I set out early 
while the rest of the party were trout 
fishing. We worked up a canyon about 
three miles before I spotted a goat. He 
was on a cliff about 350 or 400 yards 
above us. 

We started up a small fissure in the 
canyon, and, when high enough, worked 
along a ledge that led us back down the 
canyon toward the goat. We soon found 
ourselves ledged up tight, with a 300- 
yard sheer drop below us, so had to re- 
trace our steps. After a search, we lo- 
cated a fissure extending up and to the 
right. This we managed to climb by 
means of hand and toe holds, and by 
passing our rifies up ahead of us. 

As we started our descent on the other 
side of the cliff, we sighted our goat 
still sunning on top of a huge cliff. We 
had to pass an open spot in plain sight 
of our quarry, but made it by moving 
slowly foward when the goat dozed. 
Working up another fissure, we found 
ourselves within 100 yards of the goat, 
and almost directly above him. 

Prins decided to use my .348 Model 71 
Winchester instead of his Springfield. 
We were both interested to see how my 
gun would perform on goat with 150- 
grain ammunition. Taking careful aim, 
Prins planted the first slug directly over 
the heart. The goat got up slowly, and 
ran along the ledge toward us. The 
next slug landed in the goat’s chest, 
stopping him, and turned him broadside 
to us. Another 150-grain through the 
lungs dropped him, but he wasn’t dead. 
I told Prins to rush down, and try to 
finish the goat. I knew that if he man- 
aged to kick off the ledge he would drop 
400 yards to the creek below. 

Prins worked down to a spot just 
above the goat, and started firing again 
as the wounded animal attempted to 
rise. Scrambling down, he seized a hind 
leg as it tried to jump over the ledge, 


and held on until I could get there. When 


I reached the scene, he finished the job 
with his knife. 

We found that all the shots had taken 
effect in the goat’s body, and all but the 
first had gone completely through. The 
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bullets had torn small holes at exit, how- 
ever, none of them more than two inches 
in diameter. We opened up the carcass, 
finding everything, including lungs and 
heart, torn into a pulp. 

Thus far, I wasn’t very well impressed 
with the stopping power of the Rem- 
ington 180-grain, bronze-point .30/06 
cartridge, which all of my sports were 
shooting. I had seen it perform the same 
way on too many other trips to favor its 
use. It leaves almost no entrance hole 
at all, and expands very little except 
when heavy bones are struck. Failing 
to strike heavy bones, it penetrates al- 
most through the animal before expand- 
ing at all, leaving a good wound chan- 
nel only at the point of exit. This may 
be all right for some of our heavier 
game, but I’ve seen both the 180 and 150- 
grain bronze-point act the same way on 
so many trips that I never use it myself, 
and do not recommend it, especially for 
such game as we had been hunting. The 
jacket metal seems to be too thick at its 
junction with the small, bronze point, 
and requires too much resistance to ex- 
pand it properly. 

We dropped on down the river, run- 
ning more rapids, and tied up once for 
some fishing. The boys caught some 
big Dolly Varden trout, and one large 
cutthroat, but the steelheads weren’t 
biting, so we moved down to the mouth 
of Chamberlain Creek which yielded 
some fine cutthroat trout that evening. 

We were in elk country now, and de- 
cided to hunt these animals next day. 
Everything was dry and dusty, and both 
elk and mule deer were ranging far and 
high. We worked back about four miles, 
but saw only old winter sign, and de- 
cided it was out of the question to kill 
elk that far from the boat, and have to 
pack them down to the river. 

The following day we moved down 
to Guleke Hot Springs, running some 
heavy, dangerous rapids, including Salm- 
on Falls, where we camped and again 
hunted elk. We found that the animals 
were too far away, however, and decided 
to spend the rest of our time hunting 
sheep. We moved down the river a few 
miles before dark and camped. The 


next day we ran about twenty miles of 
the worst rapids on the river, including 
Bailey, Dillinger, Growler, Big and Lit- 
tle Mallard, and Elk Creek rapids. 
Guleke and I (Continued on 


Capt. 
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Bob Hagel shaves the author's neck in camp 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 














Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some weleomne profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; Landscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; y Pent hic ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Dhetcacenters Movie Profits; 
Coloring, Retouching, etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Beton Photography? ; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


SS Be 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 77 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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River of No Return 
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when 
Ferry 


thoroughly tired out 
above Campbell’s 


we 
that 


were 
camped 
evening. 

The night following we camped where 
the captain and I had seen much sheep 
sign previously. We found the sand bars 
covered with sheep tracks, and some 
large bear tracks. Dr. Sulker, Kolb and 
myself had a special sheep license, so 
next morning Hagel took Kolb up to 
work the country behind the boat, while 
the doctor and I worked down the river. 

Hagel and Kolb spotted three wonder- 
ful rams at 150 yards. Two of them were 
the dark, almost black, sheep peculiar 
to this region, while the third was sandy 
colored. Two of them had horns curling 
up level with the top of their noses; the 
other’s horns curled even higher. Truly 
three wonderful heads. Kolb took his 
pick, and held just back of the shoulder. 
The ram dropped at the shot, but was up 


instantly and gone over the ridge. Kolb 
was using a Remington Express rifle 
with a Zeiss Zielvier 4X ’scope, and 
Remington 180-grain bronze-point car- 
tridges. He saw the other two rams 
come out on top of another ridge, but 
never saw the one he had hit again, 


though they trailed the ram for a half 
mile. 


HE doctor and I followed some sheep 

tracks up a small creek in the shadow 
of tall cliffs. The doctor walked in range 
of a dandy ram, and killed it with one 
shot through the shoulders. The ram’s 
horns had a curl of thirty-seven inches, 
and a base of fourteen inches. 

Then I spotted an old ewe doing 
sentinel duty on a ledge, and binoculars 
disclosed six more sheep about 500 yards 
below the ewe. I decided we'd work 
around a ledge and try to get closer on 
the chance that a shootable ram might 
be holed up near them. The wind was in 
our favor, as we began the stalk, but 
something else scared them, and away 
they went. 

We climbed back over the top, intend- 
ing to hunt the other creek, and had 
traveled about a quarter mile when I 
thought I saw a sheep half a mile, or so, 
down the canyon. I decided to take him. 

We worked slowly around the moun- 
tain, taking advantage of all cover. The 
doctor lent me his .30/06 Remington Ex- 
press rifle fitted with Zeiss Zielklein 
’scope, and I started one of the hardest 
stalks of my life. I worked down into a 
swale under cover, but it was slow, hot 
crawling. 

When I finally raised my head for a 
peek through the dry bunch grass, I saw 
the ram poised to run. He hadn’t seen 
or winded me, but was aroused by the 
rustle of the sunflowers through which I 
had crawled. He was a full 300 yards 
away, and there wasn’t a chance of my 
getting closer. 

Holding the top of the reticule post 
three quarters of the way to the top of 
the ram’s shoulders, I squeezed the 
trigger. The ram jumped, and started 
bouncing up the cliffs, apparently unhit. 
The doctor’s rifle was perfectly sighted 
for 200 yards, and I knew that bullet 
should have struck the ram about nine 
inches below where the top of the picket 
had rested on his shoulder. When the 
ram reached a particularly steep place, 
he stopped. I held the ’scope pointer 
level with the top of his shoulder, in- 
tending to break the spine if possible. At 
the shot, he (Continued on page 88) 








YOU GET More 
IN A 


COVERED WAGON 


1 Covered Wagon 
bodies are built of 
Shermanite Steel—a 
material 50% lighter 
and 17 times more 
rigid than auto body 
steel—dent-proof, shock-proof and rust- 
proof—500 times more resistant to heat 
and cold—procf against sweating, 
swelling, bulging. 





2 Covered Wagon chassis frames are 
all steel, electrically welded with deep 
6” sections guaranteed against warping, 
misalignment or sagging. 


3 Covered Wagons offer internal drop 
type windows that are water-proof and 
dust-proof—a great improvement over 
the old fashioned, push-out type, eye- 
high windows that threaten the loss of 
an eye Of a nasty cut. 

4 Covered Wagons, with exception of 
the Standard model, are equipped with 
Warner electric brakes, operated from 
power car for the last word in safety 
operation and control. 


5 Covered Wagon scientific, balanced 
design permits travel at high speeds 
(65 m. p. h.) without the slightest weave. 


6 The exclusive, patented spring steel 
drawbar absorbs road shock, insures 
smooth, vibrationless travel comfort—a 
double safety factor for dependability. 
7 The highest resale value in the indus- 
try because of larger public acceptance. 
Send 10¢ postage for 38-page, 4-color, illustrated 


Trailer Book with plans or obtain Sree copy from 
your nearest dealer. Low time payment plan. 







COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
586 Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Originators and World’s Largest 
Trailer Coach Builders 
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INSTALL YOUR OWN 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and POWER PLANT 
Kohler Plants are compact, 


fully automatic... operate 
AN Y WHERE 









Here’s just the thing 
for country home, 
cabin, lodge, boat, 
tourist camp, store, 
filling station, etc.—a 
rugged, dependable 
Kohler Electric Plant supplying the same stand- 
ard current as public power-line service. There's 
a Kohler size and model (800 watts up) for most 
any requirement. Comes complete—ready to 
connect to wiring. Starts, stops, regulates itself. 
Operates lights, radio, household appliances, 
small power tools. Equally practical for regular, 
auxiliary or emergency service. U. S. Govt. uses 
thousands. Backed by years of manufacturing 
experience. A.C. or D.C. types. $265 up, f.o.b. 
Kohler. Send coupon, letter, or post-card for 
further details. 


KOHLERoOFKOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-7-37, Kohler, Wis. 
| Please send copy of “‘Kohler Electric 
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AIRO MATTRESS 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- 
tufted air cells give full resilience 
without that trembling wobble. No 
springs needed. Light, tough, easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We alsom ke cushions 
for autos, boats, camps, etc. Book- 
let FREE, 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing ““Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 








mattress. Don't wait; write TODAY. 
Ka&aW wena CORP., Dept. OL-80 Delaware,Ohio 











EATIN YOUR CAR 


Eat in your car in comfort! Ponten 
Auto Lunch Tray is ideal for hunting, 
fishing, motoring trips. Used ins side 
any car. Compact, steady. Guaran- 
teed! Order today! Ponten Mfg. ONLY $ 
Co., 1442-5th St., Berkeley, Calif. we pay postage 1 


conten AUTO LUNCH TRAY 
spend sp sum 
WHY NOT ses" fall oo 


butterflies, insects? Profit or pleasure. 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
sc tions. Some worth $1.00 to $7.00 each. 

Male Simple — work with my Instruc- 

tions, pictures, price list. Write today! Send ten cents 
for Illustrated ool before sending butterflies. 
wR. SINCLAIR Dealer in insects 
424 San Diego, California 
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LA 
TD AI cD BUILDERS - BUYERS TAGS 
vi) Send 25c for this Big Book ! 


Beautifully Printed and Illustrated! 
uggestions galore! Catalog shows 
atest line of Trailer parts ona Equipment 
Bloweaipe es. Send2 25c today. Satisfaction ae tere: 
SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, 


Jim Dandy Cabin Cruiser 
The Trailer that has everything! 
Classy! Roomy! Easy to build! A 
dollar bill brings our qmaiites Plans 
and Instructions. Order tod 
TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 125-F, WAUSA’ 


GET BROILED 
meat, game, fish the easy way 
with Elbert Charcoal Broiler. 

Itbroils both sides at once. 
For picnics, duck camps, beach 
and home. Folds up into small, 
light case. Write for Catalog, 
and agency. 

3 GOKEY Co. 
» Dept. 10 St. Paul, Minn, 
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River of No Return 
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dropped, turned over backward, and dis. 
appeared as if by magic. 

I asked the doctor to work across the 
canyon to see what became of the ram, 
while I waited for another shot if he 
should show again. The doctor peered 
through a hole in the cliff, and discov- 
ered the ram in the top of a scrub 
mahogany. We finally pulled him out of 
the tree, and back on the ledge. My first 
shot had hit about midway of the body, 
and the second had broken the spine, 
and killed instantly. He was a beautiful 
beast, almost black, the darkest sheep I 
had ever examined. The head was light 
for such a big ram, however. The base 
was fourteen and three quarters inches. 

As we neared the river on our return, 
we jumped a mule deer, and the doctor 
killed it with a single shoulder shot. 

We moved the boat across the river to 
a sand bar for the night. Next morning 
it was barely daylight when Larry Kolb 
slipped down the river to look for sheep. 
Sheep water very early, and I knew he 
had a good chance of getting one. Soon 
I heard him shooting. We drifted down, 
and Kolb said he had a ram down across 
the river, so Prins and I waited on the 
bar while the rest of the boys went over 
to the place where the wounded ram was 
supposed to be lying. 

As they climbed che cliff, the ram 
leaped up, and ran. Prins and I both 
overshot him the first time, but our next 
shots both connected, and turned him 


down a crevasse straight for the boat. 
I never saw a sheep run so fast or so 
straight. It fell dead in front of the boat, 
with its feet in the water. It was a five- 
year-old, with the smallest horns I’ve 
ever seen on a ram of that age. Neither 
meat nor trophy were injured. 

We now had two sheep and a deer to 
pack in, and all hands set to it, while 
Capt. Guleke stayed with the boat. Land- 
wehr and Prins killed another mule deer, 
which filled their licenses on sheep, goat, 
and deer. 

We finally had everything packed in, 
and got under way. By using an out- 
board motor in the quiet water, we made 
good time, and tied up at Riggins on 
schedule, after one of the finest and most 
thrilling hunts I’ve ever been on. 


Antelope Sanctuaries 


WO important refuges for the perpetu- 

ation of the pronghorn antelope have 
been established in the heart of the ani- 
mal’s native range in southeastern Oregon 
and northwestern Nevada, it is announced 
by the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
One, the Hart Mountain Antelope Ref- 
uge, is located in Lake County, Ore. The 
other is in Humboldt and Washoe coun- 
ties, Nev., and adjoins and supplements 
the 34,280-acre Charles Sheldon Antelope 
Refuge, established in Nevada six years 
ago. The former contains 276,000 acres, 
the latter 539,000 acres. 


How Old Was Your Bucke 
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develops spikes, and in his third he 
wears a slender, two-point beam or 
single Y, usually with no brow spike. 
From this age onward, the brow spike 
may or may not be present, or may be 
on only one horn, and, thereafter, no 
matter how long he lives, he may be a 
two-pointer. When very old, he very 
certainly will be. Only in his vigorous 
prime will he blossom out as a four- 
pointer—or five-pointer if you count the 
brow spike. Often he will be a three- 
pointer (not counting the brow spike) 
because one Y, usually the rear.one, does 
not open out. In this form, he often 
grows a beam that points forward some- 
what like that of a white-tail, though he 
never has the latter’s long brow spike. 

Retarded horn development seems 
ever to dog the black-tail. Thus, occa- 
sionally, you may kill a spike-buck that 
is large size and has large, long spikes 
—an animal that should have developed 
his first single Y to become a two-pointer 
but did not. And, just as certainly, you 
will kill many old bucks that are still 
two-pointers. 

With black-tail as with white-tail and 
mule, an occasional buck will have su- 
perabundant vigor, and burgeon out as 
a freak with doubled brow spikes, 
doubled points all around, flattened 
points, points sticking out laterally, or 
even hanging like pendants, webby or 
heavy palmated intersections. Such 
freak horns may be beautiful, but as an 
indication of age, they tell nothing. 

Though the big mule deer has the same 
general horn plan as the black-tail, 
and, as an adult, shows a beam divided 
into two Y’s, plus a brow spike, his de- 
velopment is very much more vigorous 


age. 


and reliable. In his second season, he, 
too, is a spiker, but, like as not, next 
season he will add a point to become a 
three-pointer instead of growing a Y. 


Next year, he may still be a three- 
pointer with a larger, better-balanced 
antler, or he may jump to the small 
four-point beam. From this time, his 


normal horn is a four-point beam with 
brow spike. Sometimes an unlucky vet- 
eran develops into only a heavy-horned 
two-pointer—both Y’s failing to open. 

The elk is similar to the mule deer in 
that he hurries through his early years. 
A spiker in his second year, he is likely 
next year to sport three or four points, 
and in his fourth year to carry a rather 
fine five-prong antler. A year later he 
may carry as fine a set as he ever will. 
The normal development is six points. 
Seven or eight-pointers are the extra-fine 
trophies. Such antlers may come from 
animals of the same age, or they may 
not, and one set may be slender and 
short, another long and heavy. 

Thus it can be seen that counting 
points to tell the age of deer or elk has 
far too many if’s and but’s to make any 
conclusion sound. In conjunction with 
other distinguishing characteristics, 
however, the points can be used to get 
close to the truth. For example, younger 
deer, as a rule, have slender beams and 
sharp points; old-timers have thick 
beams and heavy points. The cut of a 
buck’s face also is some indication of 
The ridge of a young buck’s nose 
is straight, veterans incline to Roman 
noses. 

Furthermore—and this point is often 
overlooked—the angle of the horns to 
the head (Continued on page 89) 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 
Install this modern sanitary in- 
door toilet in your summer cot- 
tage. Simple; costs little; needs no 
ittention. Send forcom- ; 
plete information now. 
WESTERN METAL 
SPECIALTY CO. 
3030 N. 30th Street 
Wiwaukes, Wis. 
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TAKEN 


How Old Was Your Buck? 


(Continued from page 88) 


changes with an animal’s age. The 
spiker’s prongs sit high, and they are 
nearly parallel. The horn base is longer 
than in later life and the burr stands 
out farther from the head. In veterans, 
the thickening of horn and horn base 
makes the burr seem to lie closer to the 
skull, and the horns to stand at an angle 
to one another. No matter what the 
number of points, the horns of an old 
buck spread at their base. Their appar- 
ent closeness at the base is because they 
are thicker there—nature’s provision 
against the stress that must occur when 
the owner is locked in battle. 

I have always wondered why, in the 
terrific clash of horns in head-to-head 
combat, the tremendous leverage does 
not break the horn out of the skull be- 
low the burr. Horns do break, but the 
breakage always occurs above the burr. 
I once shot an unusually large white-tail 
with only one heavy, five-point horn. 
The other was broken off just above 
the brow spike. And I saw a bull moose, 
taken by another hunter, that had only 
a few inches of one beam left above the 
burr. Broken clean, and a heavy beam 
at that! 

In determining the age of an animal 
by the points, the profile, and the angle 
of beam to head, it’s a help to examine 
the condition of the grinding teeth. In 
younger animals, the ridges of molars 
and premolars are much sharper than 
in the animals whose grinders have seen 
more service. This evidence, though, is 
valuable only when you are comparing 
two deer at the same time. 

As a guide to age, the angle of beam 
to head—or the angle to the horizontal 

is perhaps the most dependable. It’s 
too much to assume that the angle in a 
spike buck is, say, 115 degrees, and in 
a three-year-old 117 degrees, but I be- 
lieve that, in a series of skulls of the 
same species, the rule could be worked 
out, and at least shown to be of far more 
value than a count of points. Thus, in 


a series of black-tails, the spike-buck 
horn stood at 110 degrees to the hori- 
zontal; the small two-pointer at about 


117 degrees; the old, two-point veteran 
at 126 degrees. Mule deer seem to fol- 
low the same rule, and the angles in elk 
are quite similar. Undoubtedly, however, 
this rule of angles, like all other charac- 
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MAKE AND BURN OWN GAS! 


@ Your trailer becomes a mod- 
ern, convenient, portable home 
when it is equipped with Coleman 
Trailer Appliances. You always have 
economical, dependable gas service for 
cooking, lighting, heating and ironing,no 
matter where you travel. Coleman In- 
stant-Gas Service is as handy as a city 
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built-in oven model that bakes and 
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COLEMAN 
TRAILER 
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teristics of wildlife, would show many 
irregularities. In fact, there are times 
; when we can be sure of only one thing. 
| That is that one of the most wondrous 
things about the antlered warriors of lightsinstantly. 
the woods is their magnificent, branch- No cords or 
ng weapous. | tubes. Cool handle—convenient weight. 
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Ponds on Trout Streams 


ANY trout streams have been in- 
M jured by the construction of dams 
which impound water over marsh 

areas, according to the Connecticut 
State Board of Fisheries and Game. 
Such ponds become acid, and raise the 
temperature of the stream below the 
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than 30,000 dealers in the United States 
and Canada are ready to serve you. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. 0L54 1 Wichita,Kans.; Philadelphia,Pa.; 
ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Can. (7541) 


create a small pond for swimming or 
fishing. 

Connecticut now forbids obstruction 
of any stream unless authorized by the 
State Board of Fisheries and Game. 





























Mooring 


ELECTION of proper 

mooring equipment and 

mooring sites are two 

things the inexperienced 
boat owner finds troublesome. Yet there 
is no reason why he should. Important 
as proper mooring is, there is no mys- 
tery about it. Partly it’s a matter of un- 
derstanding the problem, and partly 
common sense. 

Mooring sites may be divided roughly 
into two classes—sheltered and exposed. 
Sheltered sites require less equipment, 
lighter anchors, chains, line, shackles, 
and swivels, than is necessary when a 
boat is moored in an exposed site. An- 
chored in exposed places, boats are sub- 
jected to storms, winds, and pounding 
by waves which put a severe strain on 
all mooring gear. Under such conditions, 
the anchor has to be heavy enough and 
the gear strong enough to hold in any 
weather. 

Some boat owners rely on a rock or 
other weight as the sole means of an- 
choring small craft. This is not sufficient 
for safety. A boat so anchored may be 
torn from the mooring and set adrift, or 
driven aground and damaged, or possi- 
bly wrecked. 

The mushroom anchor is unexcelled 
for a permanent mooring. This is an 
iron cup, having its stock on the con- 
cave side. The suction provided by the 
convex side enables the mushroom to 
hold well in mud, clay, and gravel bot- 
toms, but it is unsatisfactory on sand 
and rock bottoms. As a permanent 
mooring, the mushroom should weigh 5 
lb. for every foot of overall boat length. 
This is the absolute minimum. 

The chief things to be considered in 
determining the correct weight for a 
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ware ® excrete 


A stake mooring. At right, a 
mushroom anchor, and sketch 
showing right way to plant it 


mushroom anchor 
are the bottom, the 
style, weight, and 
size of a boat, 
whether the _ an- 
chorage is sheltered 
or exposed, and the 
length of cable 
which the anchor- 
age permits. The 
following table gives 
the weights of an- 
chors, together with the diameter of 
lines or chains needed for boats rang- 
ing from the small 14-ft. craft up to and 
including those of 45 ft. in length: 








A fast runabout lifted clear of the water by a hoist in a boat house. Craft of this type should be 
out of water when not in use, as water-soaked hulls slow up their speed. Hoists make this easy 
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Boat Type of anchorage Chain Rope 
length Sheltered Open Size Diam 


14 to 16 ft. 50 lb. 751lb. “in. 7/16in. 


r 

16 to 20 ft. 751b.1001lb. “in. “Min. 
20 to 25 ft. 1001b.150lb. “in. % in. 
25 to 30 ft. 1501b.200lb. %in. % in. 
30 to 35 ft. 2001b.250lb. “in. “% in. 
35 to 40 ft. 2501b.300lb. “in. lin. 


40to45ft. 3001lb.350lb. %in. 1% in. 


Sailboats, craft with high superstruc- 
tures, and boats with broad beams, take 
sizes and weights in the above table next 
higher than those indicated for craft of 
their length. For example, a sailboat, 16 
to 20 ft. long would take not a 75-lb. 
anchor, as shown in the table, but one 
weighing 100 Ib. 

As mushroom anchors hold best in 
mud bottoms, it is well to keep this in 
mind when selecting a permanent moor- 
ing site. However, if you must anchor 
on sand or rock, be sure to use a heavier 
anchor than that shown in the table for 
your size craft. 

Some owners use concrete blocks, 
stones, or heavy iron castings instead of 
regular mushroom anchors. The hold- 
ing power of these substitutes is poor, 
however, and their weight must be five 
or six times that of a good mushroom 
anchor. Heavy blocks of concrete, with 
eyebolts cast (Continued on page 92) 
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Answers {a 
Boating Tans 


Underwater Exhaust 

Question: My 1928 Johnson outboard motor, 
is a twin-cylinder and am considering putting 
an underwater exhaust on it. Would you con- 
sider this practicable? If so, what size pipe 
should I use from the manifold, and how far 
should it extend down into the water?—L. E. S., 
Ohio. 





Your suggestion should work out 
all right. The only difficulty will be the pos- 
sible mechanical arrangements. Ordinary iron 
pipe is too heavy. The most efficient and prac- 
tical arrangement will be the use of galvanized, 
sheet steel. The upper part of the exhaust 
should be riveted to the muffler. Diameter at 
upper portion should be 6 to 8 in., while the 
lower portion of tube tapers to 1% in. This is 
flattened to slip through the water easily, and 
extended about 2 in. below water surface. A 
bracket will reénforce it at the skeg. Your local 
plumber could very likely make an excellent job 
of this, or possibly you could do the work your- 
self.—W. J. 


Answer: 


Filling Boat Seams 

What paint formula should I use 
to fill the seams in an outboard motorboat to 
give a smooth surface? The seams are all 
calked with white lead underneath. I want to 
varnish the plywood interior in light oak. Can 
you tell me how to go about this to prevent 
warping?—C. H., New Jersey. 


Answer: There is no particular paint for- 
mula available for filling the seams of your boat. 
If the seams are already filled with white lead, 
all that remains to do is to paint the seams and 
hull with the paint. An excellent preservative 
for any exposed surface is equal parts linseed 
oil and turpentine. Apply two coats of this 
mixture, sanding between coats, and allowing 
plenty of time to dry. Apply varnish coats in 
regular fashion. The oil coats and varnish will 
produce a light-oak effect. This treatment also 
prevents warping.—W. J. 


Effect of Outboards 
Question: Does the use of an outboard mo- 
tor hurt the fishing in small lakes?—E. C. E., 
New York. 


Question: 


Answer: Various experiments have estab- 
lished the fact that outboard motors may, ex- 
cept under certain conditions, be used without 
harm to fish life. When fish are spawning or 
are gathered in shallow water, running a motor 
over such waters would be hurtful. It would be 
likely to damage the spawning beds directly or 
indirectly, and would certainly tend to spoil the 
fishing. As most sportsmen would not run their 
motors over such places, this conditon is not 
serious. During long droughts, running out- 
board motors tends to aérate the water, and so 
is beneficial, provided enough motors are run 
to make the effect noticeable.—R. B. 


Steel-Bottom Boat 
Question: Can I build a boat 12 ft. long 
with a steel or galvanized bottom? I am in- 
terested chiefly in how to fasten steel to wood 
sides to prevent leaking.—A. D., Wis. 


Answer: It is not advisable to attach a 


steel bottom to wood sides, as leakage will 
occur. Although, if desired, a joint may be 
made that will prove fairly satisfactory by 


coating the wood surface liberally with marine 
glue, laying strips of cloth on the glued area, 
applying another coat of glue, and attaching 
sheet metal. Attach metal with rivets or round- 
head screws.—W. J. 


Capacity of Canoe 
Question: What is the carrying capacity of 
a 12-ft. canoe?—M. T.., , 


Answer: A 12-ft. 
3 persons or their equivalent weight. 
excess of this is unsafe.—W. J. 


canoe will safely support 
A load in 
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VERY ONE of you fishermen 
knows how hard it is to get an 
oarsman to keep a boat moving at 
just the right speed for proper cast- 
ing or trolling. Bendix certainly rang 
the bell with this two-speed Silent Elec- 
tric Outboard! Not a sound nor a splash 
from it... set at “high” or “low’’ de- 
pending on the current, the breeze or 
your own ideas of speed .. . lets you 
concentrate on handling your tackle . . 
that’s what makes your fishing efficient 
and fishful. Details? Uses ordinary stor- 
age battery (two for higher speed or 
greater cruising radius as desired); full 
reverse (360-degree swiveling); cur- 
rent 6 amperes per hour on low, 15 am- 
peres on high (doubled with 12 volts); 
propeller speeds 460 r.p.m. and 210 
r.p.m.; weight 20 lbs. At your Bendix 
Dealer's, or write— 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS Co. 


Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp 
435 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


ECLIPSE %.z.- OUTBOARD 


Companion to the famous Eclipse Air-Cooled Outboard Motor 
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See the fleet of Old 
Town Boats, illus- 
trated in the new 
catalog. Big, fast, 
seaworthy models 
for the family. 
Open-deck boats 
for sport. Every Old Town Boat is tough 
and rugged. Built to last for years of 
hard use. Reinforced to bear the heav- 
iest outboard motors. Also canoes, row- 
boats, dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 377 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 









— hd experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen 

. cottage owners and general usage. Portable 
( ding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable, 
perenne and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running 
board. Set up ready for use in five minutes or less. 














Suitable for outboard motors. Used by government 
engineers on T. V. A. work. 
Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 
THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
27 Pine Street Miamisburg, Ohio 

















Marble’s famous waterproof ——" accurate compasses are now offered in 
your choice of these three styles. 
At most good dealers, or sent post- 
paid on Focolpt of price. 
MARBLE & MFG. CO. 
71 Deita Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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“Chief Oshkosh” Canoe—Proclaimed by ex- 
perts the farthest advance yet made in 
canoe design and finish. 16, 17 and 18 ft. 














If you want your boat to have extra class Rowbeoats—Round and flat bottom ‘models, 

stauncher construction... and better handling ease .W 1’ TrHOUT 14 and 16 {t, Dunphy perfection of cons 
PAY ING MORE FOR IT see the 1937 Dunphy iL ine before you buy struction and finish throughout. 
Our new marine finish alone is enough reason to favor Dunphy. 

SAIL BOATS 

The Dunphy line also includes the world’s foremost Snipe and Seagull 
sailboat models. Also new 17’ National-One Design. Guaranteed Official 
Crosby designs. Write for complete catalog and price 


The “Portage”—Canvas Covered Outboard, 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 516 High Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 13’. Designed for easy portage, light going. 
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Cedarburg Manufacturing Company 
Cedarburg Dept. O. L. 5 Wisconsin 





VAC-0-GRIP 
CAR TOPCARRIERS 


for Canoes, Boats 





Easily installed—s ‘ a. e 

connection to va im tem of 

car provide positive atta h 

ment. No need for expensive trailer. Carries safely on 
roughest roads. Canoe 1 ke 1 $1 Hc it model $16.50. At 
Toledo. Direct or thru de Canada distributor, Peter 
borough Canoe Peter! h, Ont 

VAC-O.- GRIP Co. 2023- 0 ‘Detroit Ave._ Toledn. Oh'a 
100 USES FOR 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 


A flexible, permanent, waterproofing ad- 
hesive thet lengthens the life of fabrics. 
17 Ideal for repairing canoes, tents, tarpaulins, 
auto and cabin tops, trailers, awnings, sails, 
truck covers. One gallon covers 100 square 
feet. 

“Some Things We Have Learned About 
Leying Conves.” 


LW. Ferdinand & Co.Inc. 


599 Albany Street Boston .Mass. 





Write for folder: 





Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guide: 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Light, easy to handle, no leake or repairs: carry by hand and on 
auto: safe for family: all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U.S. and foreign governments peeraes First Prize at 
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Mooring a Boat for Satety 


(Continued from page 90) 


in, may be used for a simple mooring in 
well-sheltered water. A length of chain 
should be shackled to these blocks to 
take the wear, and stout Manila line 
used for the rest of the gear. 

When your anchor and equipment 
have been selected for your particular 
type of boat, you are ready to set out a 
mooring. You will want a site that is as 
sheltered as possible, and located near 
your own, or a caretaker’s residence. If 
large vessels pass your mooring site, or 
heavy waves are likely to be caused by 
any other agent, be sure to take special 
precautions by increasing your anchor 
weight. 

After you have selected a mooring 
site, you are ready to “plant” your an- 
chor. A mushroom anchor is shackled 
through a swivel to a length of chain, 
which, in turn, is shackled to a pick-up 
buoy. A heavy Manila line, shackled to 
the chain with a thimble to prevent 
wear, and with the upper end worked 
into an eye-splice that can be dropped 
over the forward bitts of the boat, com- 
pletes the rig. Mushroom anchors are 
planted in a horizontal position to in- 
sure their holding well. To do this, the 
mushroom is lowered by a line attached 
to both the shank and the head of the 
anchor. Shackle points should be wired 
to keep them from turning out, as they 
otherwise might. 

In exposed anchorages, give plenty 
of scope to the anchor line, which 
should be seven times the depth of the 
water at high tide. Three to five times 
is better for sheltered anchorages. The 
longer your line is from the boat to the 
anchor, the more nearly horizontal will 
be the pull, and the less likelihood that 
the anchor will break out. 

Crowded or restricted anchorages may 
prevent the use of a long scope, for a 
boat with a long scope is free to swing 
in a wide are when attached to its 
mooring, and this movement may inter- 
fere with other craft. Where this prob- 
lem must be faced, and the scope short- 
ened, the only way to avoid trouble is 
to increase the weight and size of the 
anchor and lines. 

A pick-up buoy will enable you to 
grasp the anchor line readily in coming 
into your mooring site, and also serve 
as a marker which helps you to find 
your anchorage easily. The lines holding 
such a buoy should be attached only at 
the lower sides to prevent anchor strain 
from being transmitted to the boat. 


OORING lines and anchor should be 

hauled up every season and inspect- 
ed for wear. When the mooring is not in 
use, the line should be dropped, to pre- 
vent strain and wear. Before dropping 
it, be sure to take a bearing so you can 
relocate it again quickly and easily 
when needed. It can be picked up in a 
few minutes by grappling. 

As a general rule, a boat is safer at- 
tached to a mooring than when it is tied 
to a dock. It rides more easily at a 
mooring, and is in no danger of being 
pounded against a dock by wind and 
wave. It is possible, however, to moor a 
boat to a dock in safety, provided the 
site is protected in a way that keeps 
heavy waves or the wash of passing 
vessels from driving the hull against the 
dock, or breaking out the mooring bitts. 
Even at such sheltered docks, the boat 


toe be securely tied. 


A safe, easy mooring for small boats in 
sheltered waters may be effected by 
driving stakes of hard woods, such as 
oak, maple, or locust, from 14 to 30 ft. 
long, into the bottom. These stakes may 
be driven or “worked” into almost any 
bottom with very little effort. 

The strain on lines is increased when 
boats are moored to stakes or docks. To 
offset this added strain, use larger lines, 
with extra-heavy bridles over the bow of 
the craft. In tide waters, a sliding col- 
lar, made of 1x4 in. timbers and placed 
around the stake or piling of the dock, 
will rise and fall with the tide, thus 
making it unnecessary to provide long 
mooring line for low tide. 

Stakes or docks used for mooring 
should be covered with sections of heavy 
rubber tires or rope fenders to keep the 
hull of the craft from being scraped. If 
no collar is used, dock lines in tide wa- 
ters should be slack enough to permit 
the boat to rise and fall with the water. 


HAFING gear should be provided on 


——— 


all mooring lines, regardless of what | 


type of anchorage is used. Wrap can- 
vas around all lines that pass or rub 
chocks, rails, or cleats, and renew the 
canvas every year. This is necessary be- 
cause a few hours of violent chafing is 
more destructive to a line than three 
years of ordinary strains. 

The deck fittings of a craft play an 
important part in a safe mooring. The 
dinky bitts, with which many boats are 
fitted, are fastened to the deck only with 
screws, and are not strong enough to 
withstand the strains of mooring. Bitts 
should be bolted through the deck with 
stove bolts and through a block under 
the deck. 

Whenever possible, a boat should have 
some sort of shelter from storms. This 
doesn’t have to be a building. A canvas 
cover will serve if provision is made for 
some ventilation. An excellent shelter 
may be had at small cost by construct- 
ing a double pier, with sufficient space 
for the hull to swing free. Over the 
open section is built a frame, which is 
covered with a permanent roof or can- 
vas. The sides are inclosed by canvas. 

Brightly finished boats, such as ma- 
hogany runabouts and other craft of 
distinctive finish and appearance, must 
have the protection of a boat house. 

Boat hulls, when afloat, absorb an 
amazing quantity of water. This isn’t 
serious in the case of cruisers, but fast 
runabouts are slowed up considerably 
when the hulls are water-soaked. Hulls 
should be hoisted clear of the water 
when not in use. If the boat is kept in 
a house, this is a simple matter with a 
hoist. The hoist serves a double pur- 
pose for it can be used to raise the craft 
when work is to be done to either boat 
or engine, thus making the work easier. 

A well-designed boat house serves not 
only as a storehouse, but as a repair 
shop in summer, and a year-round pro- 
tection against theft. .The ideal boat 
house is built on shore, with a slip lead- 
ing inside, and water deep enough to 
anchor the craft. When, for some rea- 
son, it is impractical to build such a 
house, a shed, floated on oil drums or 
pontoons, is a good substitute. Boat 
houses should be lined with tire-casing, 
rubber hose, or burlap pads to prevent 
damage to the craft from chafing and 
gouging.—Wm. Jackson. 
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Big Times in a Midget Sailboat 


(Continued from 


sturdy fishing boats, she bravely held 
her own, and often came back loaded 
with fish at sundown. The fish were so 
plentiful and the sport so keen that I 
actually did not mind handling the 
worms we used for bait. That was 
progress! I also overcame my fear of 
crabs after I had once enjoyed the fun 
of scooping them up with nets in the 
inlets. 

But our favorite week-end spot is 
Price Bend in Huntington Bay, a spit 
of land where overnight camping is al- 
lowed. There is a protected bay on one 
side, and the more open sound on the 
other, with a fine beach on both shores. 
Here it is especially lovely at sunrise, 
at sunset, or when the moonlight makes 
a path across the wide waters. 

We are always up at dawn, and, if 
the tide is low, we immediately gather 
our mess of clams, hard or soft-shelled, 
for supper. Then we have breakfast 
in the open before any sign of life ap- 
pears aboard the drowsy yachts an- 
chored in the bay. Then we go for a 
morning sail, as we always find a thrill 
at being close to the rushing water in 
a small craft, a thrill that is lacking on 
larger boats. 

No small craft has ever yet beaten 
the Breeze when the wind is light. And, 
in a fresh blow, she bounces ahead like 
a little demon. I find it exhilarating 
to sail her down to her coaming, as I 
hang out to windward, spray-splashed 
and wind-blown. Some skippers of small 
craft are too timid to do this, and they 
miss, I think, the supreme thrill of sail- 
ing. It really isn’t taking much of a 
chance at capsizing, at least for us, as 
the Breeze is obedient to the lightest 
touch of the tiller, and can be relied 
upon to spill the wind, and right herself 
immediately. 

Yet, sailing is not without its drama- 
tic moments, and, sooner or later, the 
keen sailor is given a chance to match 
his skill in handling a small boat against 
the elements. But, with reefed sails, 


the Breeze is perfectly safe. In twenty- 
one active seasons, we have never cap- 
sized her or any other boat. More than 


once we have had to reef the mainsail 
before crossing a stretch of water, and 
sometimes reach camp drenched to the 
skin. But, in the warm, summer air, 
it’s all part of the fun. 


HE carefree, simple life at camp is 

a welcome change from the fussy ways 
of the city, and I always come home 
thoroughly rested. No primping, no 
housekeeping, and no cooking, for most 
men enjoy broiling the chops or steak 
over the driftwood coals, and willingly 
relieve their wives of this job. My hus- 
band is no exception. And I keep him 
happy at the job by complimenting him 
on his cooking. Salad and tomatoes 
are all ready, corn on the cob is no 
trouble. Everything takes on a flavor 
that we don’t know at home. If you 
have not yet tasted potatoes baked un- 
der the camp fire—well, you ought to try 
them. You cover the potatoes with 
stones, light a wood fire on top, and for- 
get about it. Then you go for a sail or 
a walk, and when you come back to 
camp, a treat awaits you. 

Where the time goes when we are in 
camp is always a mystery to me. Some- 
times in the afternoons, we rest in the 
shade of our tent awning, fanned by 
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the wind that brings a fleet of yachts 
before our gaze. Or we may go sailing 
to visit some of the lordly craft which 
rendezvous in Lloyd’s Harbor each 
week-end. Lloyd’s is probably one of 
the loveliest little harbors on the whole 
Atlantic Coast, and our little Breeze is 
right at home. She is well-known to 
many owners of larger craft, which 
fuss over her as grown-ups do over a 
cute youngster. And it gives us a thrill 
to realize that, at practically no ex- 
pense we are enjoying the same out- 
doors in practically the same manner 
as those other owners who have to dig 
down deep into their jeans every spring 
when the big boat goes overboard for 
the summer. 


UPPER time, and the cool of eve- 


ning. <A glorious pageant of late 
comers from all parts of Long Island 
Sound. Schooners, yawls, and sloops, 


all with their white wings spread as 
they pass between us and the low west- 
ern sun. 

Night in camp to me is the high spot. 
How often I have sat toasting marsh- 
mallows over a big camp fire on the 
beach, watching the moon rise in all 
its silvery brilliance over the quiet wat- 
ers of Price Bend, and the big yachts 
riding at anchor, silhouetted in the scin- 
tillating path of the moon’s reflection. 
But night is not always so on the water. 
Neptune is a crafty old rascal, and of- 
ten strikes from behind the mysterious 


cloak of darkness to make trouble for 
boat owners. 
I recall one pitch-black night. I was 


awakened by fearful thunder and light- 


ning. As I peeked out from our cozy 
tent, I saw the storm was blowing in 
heavy squalls with a driving rain. With 


each flash of lightning, I could also see 
the yachts tossing and heaving at their 
anchor chains. The fiext morning we 
found that several of the boats had 
dragged anchor and were hard aground. 
We congratulated ourselves that our 
own little Breeze was high and dry be- 
side our tent. Another advantage of 
the very small boat, and one to be appre- 
ciated if you value peace of mind. 

Sunday evening finds us packing up 
the camping gear, and getting all snug 
for the trip back to the clubhouse. If 
there is wind, we sail along right mer- 
rily. But neither lack of wind nor ad- 
verse tide delays the Breeze, which 
laughs at becalmed vessels or stalled 
motors. We have two pairs of spoon 
oars, and it is no great effort to row 
her home. She can be transformed in 
a jiffy, too, from a sailing yacht into 
a rowboat. The spars and sails all stow 
neatly below deck, and the aluminum 
centerboard lies flat on the floor boards. 
We get decided physical benefit and 
pleasure from the exercise of rowing. 
It makes a welcome change from sail- 
ing, and is particularly satisfying on a 
cool day. 

We think of the Bree 
bred, which she certainly is, both by 
ancestry and performance. She is “a 
thing of beauty” and bids fair to be a 
“joy forever,” as, after all her faithful 
service, she is as good as the day she 


ze as a thorough- 


first was launched. And, believe it or 
not, she does not leak a drop! Is it any 
wonder we love our little craft after 


twelve years of such pleasure as she has 
afforded us? 
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WEIGHS ONLY 
Tue 
New Elto 


Palcuts the Muss LBs." ." 


cost of outboard 
motoring to the lowest price 
in history! Never before has 
there been a motor so inex- 
pensive to buy or to operate 
. « mever one so light, handy 
and easy to start. Runs 6 
hours on a single gallon of 
fuel; drives average boats at 
twice the speed of oars. 
Write today for free catalo 
of 6 Elto models for 1937. 
The 22) lb. Ace, only $47.50. 
The popular Handitwin, -_ 
$67.50. Address, EVINRUD. 
MOTORS, 5227 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Prices subject to change 

without notice. 








Assemble This KI-YAK nome 
FR VACATION 






Weighs 
only 20 Ibs. 
Carry It On Bike or By Hand. 
BOYS—see how easily this 5'¢ year old 
youngster carries his MEAD KI-YAK! What 
fun you'll have with one—AND—you can as- 
semble it YOURSELF at home in a few hours 
from our numbered, cut-to-fit Construction 
Kit—and SAVE the factory-built 
cost. Tell DAD about this educational pro- 
ject—and the FUN it will bring you during 
VACATION! RUSH 10c¢ NOW for Circulars 
showing 57 beautiful photosof Mead Ki-Yaks 
—sailing, paddling, and with motor—Low 
Introductory Prices, $6 Gift Paddle Offer. 
HURRY! MEAD GLIDERS, 15 S. Market, 
Dept. 0-77, CHICAGO 











the World 
te WKS Better Built 
Lower Prices 






Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 
and up 

Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 


Out- 








and up 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular 
models at money-saving prices 


i2ft. OLYMPIC .. 
15% ft. SNIPE .. 






18 ft. SEAGULL. . 
These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT 


SHIPMENT 
Please ve ate the kind of boat you are interested in 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
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OAT MFG. 
118 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 


THOMPSON BROS. 
Write to 
ither Place 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a little reproduction of large plana 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 
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I Outdoor Life, Dept. 77 

: 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1 
Send me aoe TO BUILD CABINS. LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS." I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

: few cents pos mane when the book arrives. If dis- i 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 

B the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 
now send $2.00 with order.) 
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7 "Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. 7 
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except when necessary.” He expects a 
great many hunters to disagree with 
him in this, but he thinks that the 
amount of game he has taken will sup- 
port him. After his dogs have jumped a 
fox or cat, he never calls them with his 
car horn until they have given up. 

Bill’s manner of calling his dogs has 
the additional virtue of preventing their 
being stolen. More than one hunter has 
lost a valuable dog because it followed a 
strange automobile. But Bill’s dogs, 
trained to follow only his car and re- 
spond to his horn, pay no attention to 
strange machines. 

In picking dogs to train, Bill uses his 
own ideas. A pedigree, he says, isn’t 
worth a nickel if the dog hasn’t been 
trained right. It’s not a pedigree that 
makes a good hunting dog, he insists, 
but proper training. 


URING 1936, Bill and his automobile- 

trained dogs caught thirteen wildcats, 
of which eleven were taken on the 
ground; captured twenty-four foxes on 
the ground and treed fifty-three; cap- 
tured about thirty raccoons, and an un- 
counted number of ’possums. A Walker 
beagle, which he considers the best rab- 
bit dog in Florida, helped him and two 
other men shoot 209 rabbits in four 
and one half hours. Rabbits are 
considered pests in Florida, and there 
is no close season or limit on them. The 
same is true of wildcats and foxes. 

Old Lanky Legs was a large fox that 
had become well-known to hunters in 
the Rocky Creek, Sweetwater, Tarpon 
Junction, and adjoining districts of Flor- 
ida, because of his ability to outguess 
and outrun dogs. 

“Whenever I felt like a little action,” 
Bill said, as he recalled the story of 
Lanky’s capture, “I would take the dogs 
out, and run Old Lanky a while. I al- 
ways knew that I could find him.” 

For about six years, Bill and his dogs 
enjoyed the action that Old Lanky pro- 
vided. Then, one evening about 8 o’clock, 
Bill’s dogs jumped Old Lanky. The fox 
resorted to an old trick of running along 
a railroad. But, when he hit the tracks, 
the dogs were within sight of him, and 
no longer had to depend on scent. The 
result was that, an hour and five minutes 
after they first picked up his trail, the 
dogs had put an end to Lanky’s career. 
He was the biggest fox taken in that 
part of Florida in years. 

With Old Lanky out of the way, Bill 
and his dogs turned their attention 
to Tip’n Tom, the sliest and most fero- 
cious dog-killing wildcat in that part of 
the State, if not the whole of Florida. 
Old Tip’n Tom could run most dogs 
ragged. 

But on the fateful day, after Tom had 
failed to take to a tree—an old habit of 
his—Bill’s little red-bone caught up with 
him. The cat turned, and gave the dog 
a smack that sent it flying. But the lit- 
tle red-bone was game, and attacked 
again. By that time, the Walker hound 
had come up, and entered the fray. 
Then Bill’s big red-bone and the others 
jumped in. In all, six dogs were on the 
cat at one time. It took them ten min- 


after they picked up the trail. 

Bill believes Old Tom would have won 
if the big red-bone had not grabbed him 
in the mouth at about the same time the 
cat grabbed the dog in the same way. 





Hunter on Wheels 


(Continued from page 39) 


utes to down it, more than two hours 


~ 
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Locked in each other’s holds, they would 
stand up on their hind legs during the 
struggle, giving the other dogs the op- 
portunity of getting body holds on the 
cat. After the dogs got old Tom down, | 
Bill had to finish him with a club. And 
to tap the big red-bone a bit, too, to 
make it let go. He discovered after- 
wards that one of the cat’s teeth had 
broken off in the dog’s jaw. 

Today Old Tip’n Tom still glares fero- 
ciously, but it is a lifeless glare through 
glass eyes from Bill’s mantel. 

Old Tom proved to be the giant that 
he had looked. He weighed thirty-nine 
and one half pounds, was four feet, four 
inches long, and stood twenty-one inches 
high. Bill says he is the largest cat tak- 
en in his part of Florida in the past 
fifteen years. 

Bill has learned a lot about game dur- 
ing his decade and a half as a hunt- 
er, especially about wildcats. He has 
learned to look for cats along salt 
water, where they like to roam the 
shores at night. If he wants to have a 
good race rather than make a capture, 
he goes after a cat early at night. But 
there is danger his dogs may be run too 
much at such a time. Besides early 
chases usually fail to tree the game, and 
the dogs begin to believe that they are | 
not expected to tree a cat even when 
they can. Cats can run better in the 
early evening than they can later be- 
cause they haven't yet fed. 

Florida wildcats usually begin feed- 
ing about 10 or 11 o’clock at night. By 
4:30 or 5 o’clock the next morning, which 
Bill considers the best time for starting 
a cat hunt, the cats are full of food, and, 
therefore, are sluggish. They seldom are 
able to keep out of reach of the dogs for 
more than a couple of hours. 

Although many hunters of Bill’s ac- 
quaintance think different, he says that 
there still are plenty of wildcats around 
Tampa. Fox hunting is not so good as 
it used to be, because the animals are 
getting scarce. Rabbits, skunks, rac- 
coons and oppossums are plentiful. In 
the Ocala region, deer seem to be in- 
creasing, but most of them are females. 

This abundance of game makes Bill 
quite content. He and the fourteen dogs 
he normally keeps can continue to go out 
every Friday night and Sunday morning 
after wildcats, foxes, and other game on 
which there are no restrictions, and for 
two solid weeks during the open season 
on protected game. 

“I think I have more fun hunting than 
any other three men of my age,” Bill 
said, as he stroked the back of Old Tip’n 
Tom. “I love it. And, if I do say it my- 
self, I get more catches in this part of 
the country than any other hunters I 
know of who use dogs. That’s what the 
right dog training does.” 


Wildlife Changes 


HANGES in Wisconsin wildlife, since 

settlement of the State, are noted in | 
the Wisconsin “Conservation Bulletin.” 
Deer, once abundant on the southern 
prairies, were shoved north into the 
former range of moose and caribou. Once 
there were no deer in the Lake Superior 
area; now they are pushing the moose 
toward the Canadian tundra. Similarly, 
the cottontail pushes back the snowshoe 
hare, and the jackrabbit comes in from 
the West and overlaps the cottontail. 
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Take Bass 
The Sporting Way 


(Continued from page 58) 

Rocky spots are best for smallmouths, 
and weed patches for largemouths. 
Usually the best times are morning and 


evening. A smooth surface is better 
than a rough one. 
At times, a regular dry fly will do 


great execution, although in my ex- 
perience this has not been common. 
The best flies are usually bushy and 
high-floating, such as the _ bivisibles. 
Another series which I have found ex- 
cellent are those tied to look like dragon 
flies. They have long, spreading wings, 
and rest flat on the water. You get 
best results with them when you twitch 
them slightly. This fly is also very good 
when fished on the smooth glides of 
streams. Here the slightest motion you 
can give the fly is most effective. Many 
times I have taken bass with this type 
of fly when nothing else would work, and 
it is lots of fun, I can assure you. 

Many anglers believe that a spinner 
must be used with a fly to make it ef- 
fective. I admit it helps. In many cases, 
it is deadly. But, when we use it, we 
are really getting away from fly-fishing, 
and often it is not only unnecessary, 
but doesn’t always work as well as the 
fly alone. In addition, it takes some- 
thing away from the perfection of fly 
casting, making it jerky, and disturb- 
ing the rhythm. Of course, if the fish 
will not take the fly without a spinner, 
then by all means use a spinner. Other- 
wise, I think you are making work out 
of something that should be play. 
Usually, I find that, when it is necessary 
to use a spinner, and this occurs many 
times, the spinner alone works just 
about as well as fly and spinner combined. 

If you are bug fisherman, try wet- 
fly fishing with a light rod. The more 
methods you use, the more real enjoy- 
ment you'll get out of fishing. But I 
warn you that the more you delve into 
different methods, the more confused 
you will become. In following one 
method, in using one type of lure, you 
feel a certain sense of security in your 
knowledge. When you use all methods, 
you will find that one conflicts with an- 
other, and you lose confidence. Even so, 
I would rather use them all. It lends 
excitement to the game, and actually 
helps you to catch more fish—Ray Berg- 
man. 


Mud Lake Restoration 


Wie Minnesota duck hunters, 


whose hunting experiences extend 

back to the early years of this 
century, will remember Mud Lake in 
Marshall County. It covered 5,000 acres, 
and was from 2 to 6 ft deep. It was studded 
with marshy islands, and surrounded by 
many small lakes and potholes. Drainage 
was begun there in 1911. Peat fires fol- 
lowed the drainage, and destroyed much of 
the vegetation. Most of the thousands of 
waterfowl that nested there disappeared. 

Now 55,170 acres are to be acquired 
for the new Mud Lake Migratory Water- 
fowl Refuge, and it will be restored by 
the Biological Survey of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mallards, blue- 
winged teal, gadwall, redhead, canvas- 
back, and ruddy duck will benefit. 

A large part of the refuge land al- 
ready has been acquired. Dams will be 
built, food and cover plants will be 
planted. 








Now-—a special low-cost 


ELGIN FOR SPORTSMEN 


Needs winding only every 45 hours. When the 
big ones are biting is no time to have to 
worry about your watch. Take along this 
new Elgin . . . it knows how to play the 

A real Elgin through and through. 
Timed to the standard of the stars for ac- 
curacy and built with extra-large jewels, 
heavier plates, and a new-type mainspring. It 

I the same care you give your other 
fine equipment. See it at your jeweler’s now. 


game. / 


asks on 


ELGIN 


Sport Watch 










15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
index dial. No. 
1804, non- 
magnetic Veritas 
metal case, strap, $25. 
No. 1803, gold filled, 
with leather thong, 
$32.50 
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prospecting, 
Alaska, U.S.A., 


GOLD 
Canada, Central 
HUNTERS America. Learn 


where, how. $1. 
The Shaw Mining Bureau, Dept. B 
20th & W. Garfield, Seattie 

















WOODWORKER’S 









Turning & Joining 

\ This new manual is 

= written especially for 

> | » the man who likes to 

i make things in his 

own home with power 

tools. Tells what 

power machinery you will need to turn 

out beautifully finished furniture. How 

to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 

saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 
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ROWBOATS 
SAILBOATS 





PENN YAN BOATS 


44 models. Composite or All-Wood 
7 to 24 feet. $30.00 up. Meet all require 
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to use. No soaking or caulking. Get the 
benefit of Penn Yan's unequalled man 
ufacturing facilities. 


PENN YAN BOATS 


Lacorpreted 
12th ST. PENN YAN, WN. ¥. 





36 Page 
CATALOG 

















eta 
—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 











Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co. 
4730 Lester Se. Richmond, Va.O 
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B&E PORTO BOATS 
are LIGHT, COM- 
PACT, RIGID, SEA- 
WORTHY. Roll into 
one small bundle. 
Take anywhere you or 
your car can go. Easy 
to assemble in a few 


CARRY AMAZING 
FOLDING BOAT 
LIKE LUGGAGE 


sink. Used on Navy Seaplanes. 5 new 
12’ square stern rowboat, 10’, 13° and 16’ 
Outboard Motor. New low prices. Circular 


minutes. Can't 
models, 10’ and 
canoe. Handles 


free 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Something New in Boats 
ALL-STEEL WELDED 
$35 up KEELESS RIBLESS 9 ft. to 20 ft. 


GIL-BOATS 


Fast Gaining in Popularity 
Light, safe, very fast, low priced. So light that one or more 
can be carried on a car, 








No pound or spank at high speed ; 


Easy-rowing, al! fitted for outboards See the patented slipstream 
be vat, that goes over water like a sled over snow More » 


tess power Can't leak orsink. Tomorrow's boat today. Write for folder 
National Gil-Boat Distributors 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Everything a springer 
should be—F. T. Ch. 
Trex of Chancefield 





F THIS department were to conduct 

a reader poll to determine which is 

the more popular of the two leading 

spaniel breeds—the cocker and the 
springer—the former would undoubted- 
ly win by a city block, with a mile or 
two of open country added on to make 
it a landslide. For, as anybody who 
reads my monthly meanderings should 
know already, the cocker is not only the 
most universally popular of all the 
sporting breeds; he’s the popularity 
winner among all the bow-wows in 
America, bird dogs, hounds or what have 
you, no previous experience required, and 
no holds barred. 

But we have no intention of sponsor- 
ing a poll of any kind. A certain highly 
touted straw vote published last fall 
proved straws may still come in handy to 
suck lemonade through, but only a 
sucker still falls for them as an indica- 
tion of which way the wind is blowing. 
The fact is nobody needs a vote of any 
kind—straw, hay, alfalfa or chin whisk- 
ers—to decide the cocker’s election. 
The ballots are already in and counted. 
The little guy leads his bigger cousin 
by a majority of about four to one. 

But, if we change the ticket a bit, and 
make it a question of popularity as a 
practical gun dog, the returns go hay- 
wire and Mr. Springer wins in a walk, 
or, more accurately, a gallop. Not only 
that; like any good strong candidate, he 
has pulled the rest of the ticket along 
with him, and made the sporting-dog 
world spaniel-conscious. 

When I was a boy—about the time 
Washington crossed the Delaware and 
chickens used to cross the road—any 
man-sized gunner who shot over a span- 
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iel instead of a pointer or setter was 
considered a candidate for the booby 
hatch, and little boys and girls fled in 
panic when they saw him coming. But 
about 1902 the springer came into being, 
and was recognized as a distinct breed, 
and from then on things began to happen 
and happen fast. The breed originated 
in England and John Bull took to him 
as promptly and enthusiastically as he, 
himself, takes to a ducking in cold 
water. 

Then, about 1920, the first springers 
came over to this side of the big swamp, 
and almost immediately attracted the at- 
tention of American sportsmen. Here, 
apparently, was the all-purpose dog the 
all-round hunter had been waiting for 
—a versatile shooting companion who 
could handle feathers and fur with equal 
efficiency, as useful for duck as for 
pheasant, and for rabbits as for grouse. 
Here, too, if reports were correct, was 
a dog small enough to be kept in a 
city flat, yet big enough to retrieve any- 
thing from a snipe to a goose. Best of 
all, retrieving was said to be his favorite 
dish. It sounded too good to be true, 
the answer to the one-dog gunner’s 
prayer. 

Well, when it came to the show-down, 
it was true. So what? American dogdom 
started to go springer-mad, and, as is 
almost invariably the case when a good 
gun dog threatens to become a fad, 
these grand sporting spaniels found 
themselves in grave danger of degen- 
erating into mere bench-show beauties 
and parlor pets. 

Fortunately for the springer, the fad 
didn’t last. He never seriously threat- 
ened the cocker as a family favorite, 


and, for this fortunate escape, the orig- 
inal sponsors of the breed in this country 
and the men and women who have fol- 
lowed them in backing it deserve a 
world of credit. From the very begin- 
ning they sensed the peril, and gave it 
a wide berth. Springers are still very 
much in evidence at the shows, as they 
should be, but breeders have not neg- 
lected blue sky for blue ribbons nor the 
brush for the bench. 

In line with this far-sighted policy, 
the springer people, from the very be- 
ginning, have stressed the importance 
of field trials, held them in steadily in- 
creasing numbers and with signal suc- 
cess, and so not only emphasized the 
usefulness of the dog in American cov- 
ers, but greatly extended his use as 
well. Today there are scores of gun- 
ners who shoot over springers for every 
one who did so ten years ago. In other 
words, the springer is the hunting span- 
iel in this country at the present time, 
and, as in the case of the old original 
racing yacht, America, “there is no 
second, Your Majesty.” He came, was 
seen, and conquered. Like the man who 
made the mouse trap, he did a bang-up 
job, and sportsmen from coast to coast 
are beating a path to his kennel. 


F COURSE, all this may change. 
The higher they fly the farther they 
fall, and it’s the monkey on the clothes 


. pole that’s a target for Tommy with the 


coal. But right now the chunky little 
Englishman is sitting pretty, and seems 
likely to stay put for a long time. The 
cockers are coming as field dogs, but 
they haven’t really arrived, and still 
have a long road to travel before they 
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io. The Brittany has just appeared in 
the offing as a possible rival, but he, too, 
is a long way off. He bids fair to catch 
ip some day, but that day is not yet 
by a good deal. Not only that; the 
ocker has small size and generations 
of bench breeding as a handicap, and 
the Brittany must do the setters’ and 
pointers’ job, and do it as well as they 
do. I have a sneaking suspicion he will, 
if he gets a fair chance, but Old Man 
Opportunity usually takes plenty of time 
between calls, and the Brittany may 
not be at home the first time he knocks, 
or the second. 

So much for the springer’s origin, 
good qualities and prospects. Now, for 
the benefit of the baker’s dozen who 
don’t know him by sight, what does he 
look like? 

Business—from end to end and from 
the ground up. Here are the headlines 
that tell the story. First of all, he’s 
sturdy as they make ’em—a dog that 
stands only 18% in. at the shoulder and 
weighs up to 50 Ib. is no gazelle—and is 
built to stand the gaff. His head is good 
and large, to match his well-developed 
body, with medium-sized eyes, not so 
round as a cocker’s, and often a bit 
lighter in color. His head differs from 
the cocker’s, too, in being less rounded 
in skull, by which I mean it’s slightly 
flatter on top. The standard calls for a 
head “impressive but not heavy,” which 
seems to me a mighty good description 
to convey the difference, in that depart- 
ment, between the springer and the 
cocker. The latter’s head is beautiful, 
but hardly impressive, which carries the 
notion of dignity. 


HE two breeds differ, too, in apparent 

length of ear, the cocker’s being, to all 
appearance, somewhat the longer of the 
two. 

As an accomplished retriever of good- 
sized game, the springer should have a 
strong, muscular neck, well set on nicely 
sloping shoulders, and good specimens 
have it. 

When it comes to body, here’s a breed 
that “fills the eye.” Short-coupled (his 
length from withers to root of tail should 
be equal his height at the shoulder and 
no more) with well-sprung ribs, deep 
brisket, and broad thighs, he has plenty 
of heart room to install a good pump, 
and plenty of muscle to do a day’s work 
and come back willingly for more to- 
morrow. 

His legs are well-boned and fairly 
short for his height, but not to an ex- 
aggerated degree; his pasterns are short 
and strong, his stifles well bent, and his 
feet, like those of all sporting dogs, are 
quite small and catlike, with the toes 
well-arched. 

Springers come in a variety of col- 
ors, but the fashionable combinations 
this season are liver-and-white, black- 
and-white, liver-and-tan, tan-and-white, 
black, white-and-tan; and in solid or 
near solid shades, liver, black roan, etc. 
In fact, there are color schemes to suit 
every taste and almost any surround- 
ngs. But red-and-white and lemon-and- 
white are not being worn by the best- 
dressed springers seen strolling on 
Park Avenue, New York, or Main Street, 
Spunky Hollow. 

I'm frequently asked to identify the 
ndividual dogs pictured in this depart- 

1ent. Sometimes I’m in the dark about 
t myself, as in the case of the English 
ocker. pictured some months ago by 
mistake to illustrate my little blurb 
ibout cockers. But this time I know 
where I’m at. The dog shown this 
nonth is duly labeled—he’s a good one— 
nd better than that—Wm. Cary Dun- 
an. 
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OWNERS LOSE HOPE FOR DOG— 
VETERINARIAN FINDS INCORRECT 
DIET SOLE CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


CASE HISTORIES PRESENTED BY 


SWIFT 


AND COMPANY 


Werle Famous 
Fareyor of fins food. 























Treated by 


*Dr.J.R.R 





Condition illustrated by McKenzie 


Nervous fits, 
run-down condition vanish after six 
weeks of exclusive PARD feeding 


® ‘This collie pup looked so hopeless to his owners,”’ 
said Dr. R........, “‘that they brought him to me to be 
destroyed. Actually, however, his symptoms all re- 
sulted from a very simple and very common trouble 
—malnutrition caused by incorrect diet.’’ 

Such difficulties are unknown in kennels where 
PARD is fed. Pard has successfully passed the most 
rigorous test to which any ration can be subjected— 
it has served as an exclusive diet to four consecutive 
generations of splendidly healthy dogs. It is a scien- 
tifically sound ration, completely reliable for all 
purposes. 


¥ PARD.. swiet’s CANINE-TESTED 
oy J FEEDING FORMULA 


to supply his name and address on request 


mows Lest 
pond 


*Permission has been given by Dr. J.R.R 
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Keep Them 
Healthy and 
Alert With a 
Balanced 
Food 


breeders, 












NEMA 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 
effectively remove 

Large Roundworms 

and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 





nerations, veterinarians and dog 


For g 
ers have used Rose’s Dog Foods. They contain 





give worm treatment. balanced amounts of all vital ingredients includ- 
Keep your dog worm free ing minerals and vitamins A-B-D-E and G, You 
can save real money by feeding ROSE’S FOODS, 





and thrifty. 
1 Samples of 5 different ROSE’S 





WRITE FoR * FOODS and a valuable booklet on 
BOOKLET nO. o F EE: DOG CARE and FEEDING. Send 
tical remova i0c to cover mailing costs. Address Dept. OL. 


on the prac 
of worms in 
breeds and ages- 








G. P. ROSE & CO., Dept. OL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ROSE'S Dog Food 


Dogs of all 
ADDRESS DESK N-55-G 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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GLOVER’S 
CERTAINLY 

DOES THE 
TRICK 








\ ip _ 3 - . 
Glover's Worm Medicines have been used by 
leading Dog Fanciers for over 60 years. They are 
safe, sure. In capsule form for Round Worms, 
Hook Worms and Tape Worms. Also Vermi- 
fuge in liquid form, Insist on GLOVER’S. 


GLOVER’S Double Uclion 
FLEA POWDER 


Positively KILLS FLEAS and LICE 


Guaranteed to rid your pet of Fleas and Lice. Special 
parchment- lined sifter top protects against atmos- 
phere. No talcum filler added’ 35¢ can. 

GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP contains 
special medication. It also kills fleas and lice. Removes 
doggy odor. 

FREE! 48-page DOG BOOK complete with Symptom 
Chart. Also free advice by our Veterinarian. Write for 
your free copy today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 3—462 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


OR MONEY 
BACK! 
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®@ Sergeant’s Improved Skip-Flea Powder 
now contains the most powerful flea-kill- 
ing agent known to science. Harmless to 
dogs. Just dust it on. Its action lasts. We 
guarantee not one flea will be left alive! 
Skip-Flea Powder and Soap are sold by drug 
and pet shops. Ask them for a free copy of 
Sergeant's Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 








CORP. 


2050 W. Broad Street * Richmond, Virginia 


ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 














With the “‘No Guess” Pulvex Cap- 
sules, you need know nothing 
about worms, yet you can easily 
worm your dog at home... posi- 
tively free him of tape, round and 
hook worms . . . without gassing, 


EASY HOME 
METHOD 
RIDS DOGS 


OF TAPE » 8eging or harmful effects. 
ROUND Protect your dog against incomplete 
worming or your unfamiliarity with 
AND HOOK worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 


only complete treatment in one 
package that expels all three types 
of worms. In puppy or adult size, 
75Sc. Atall pet, drug and dept. stores. 


Lombination Treatment 
PULVEX 


WORM CAPSULES 
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Dog Is Too Friendly 


Question: My Belgian police dog, which is 
1% years old, has caused me considerable worry 
because of his friendliness toward every one. 
Anyone who comes to the house he welcomes 
royally. He'll climb into any automobile when 
asked, and will sometimes get in uninvited. I 
have to watch him constantly when I turn him 
loose, or the first thing I know he’ll be gone.— 
D. W. V. V., Fila. 


Answer: You have quite a job on your 
hands, and I can’t guarantee to help you. But I 
think you can at least train your dog to mind 
your voice and whistle. To do this, use a good, 
strong, yet light, cord—sash cord is good. At- 
tach a 20 or 25-ft. length to your dog’s collar, 
and let him drag it around during his lessons. 
If he starts to bolt, call “come here” sharply, 
and step on the cord at the same time. If the dog 
is under good headway, it will give him the sur- 
prise of his life, for it will probably throw him 
end-over-end. The use of a cord in training is 
absolutely essential with a hard-headed dog. 
Curing a runaway is more difficult. I should 
begin by chaining the dog up or confining him 
in a yard. Then give him his obedience lessons 
when you take him out, and punish him in good 
shape when he runs away from home.—W. C. D. 


Spaniel Mouths Game 


Question: I have a 3-year-old American 
spaniel which will retrieve a bird or rabbit in 
the yard, but, when I take him to the field and 
shoot a rabbit, he will run to it, and begin chew- 
ing it, and will not retrieve it. After chewing 
it awhile, he will leave it, and start hunting 
again. As soon as I arrive home, he will re- 
trieve the same rabbit in nice shape in the 
yard. Can you suggest some plan to teach him 
to retrieve in the field? —R. A. E., Neb. 


Your spaniel is old enough to 
know better, especially if he has had much 
actual field work. In the first place, I’d put 
a check cord on him, and make a forced re- 
triever out of him in the yard. Once this job 
is well done, he'll retrieve anywhere, any time. 
Next, in all his lessons, use a soft ball, and 
place a number of small wires or pins inside 
this ball in such a way that he’ll get his mouth 
pricked when he starts to chew. Make the ball 
out of an old sock or glove, and fill it with 
feathers. I believe this treatment will cure him 
of mouthing his game.—W. C. D. 


Pup Won't Flush 


Question: My pointer pup, now about 9 
months old, is a good hunter, and, with a little 
more training in the field, will hold the point 
fine, but I am not sure how to make him flush 
the birds when I tell him to.—P. C. M., New 
York. 


Answer: 


Answer: Since your pup is so good and 
stanch, I should prefer, if he were mine, to go 
in and flush the birds myself for a season at 
least, rather than try to teach him to put them 
up. But, if you wish to take a chance, try going 
in ahead of him, clucking to him to come on, 
and even running a little to indicate that it’s 
fun to flush a bird. Be sure to cluck so that 
he’ll catch the idea of what it means. But, as 
I say, I'd wait a while.—W. C. D. 


Rat Terrier for Rabbits 


Can I train a rat terrier, 6 months 
old, to hunt rabbits. If so, how? I have no 
other dog to run him with. Is he too young to 
start?—B. N., North Carolina. 


Question: 


Answer: Dogs do strange things sometimes. 
For example, I heard recently of a Doberman 
pinscher that pointed birds as stanchly as a set- 
ter or pointer. But such cases are very ex- 
ceptional. I doubt if your terrier will make a 
rabbit dog. The only way you can find out is 
to take him out, get him on a track, and see 
what happens. He is not too young to begin, 
but, as the Scotch say, “I hae me doots” about 
how well he will do.—W. C. D. 
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| Don’t let your dog 
suffer with those disease- 
carrying pests which torment him 
so. Make your dog happy, use 
’ 
Dr. LeGear’s 


FLEA AND SHAMPOO SOAP 
and FLEA AND LICE POWDER 


The powder is for special use in winter 
when you do not wash your dog so 
often. Either soap or powder will 
kill the fleas and make your dog 



















happy. Buy these and other Dr. 
LeGear Dog Prescriptions from 
your druggist or dealer, and ask 


for free Dog Book. Or write the 


Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 





CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN YETERINARY SCIENCE 











==DOBERMAN PINSCHERS = 


The dog with the human brain. Excep- 
tional puppies now available at reason- 
able prices. Also German Pointers, 
American Bull Terriers and Smooth 
Fox Terriers. Dime brings list. Green- 
field Kennels, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 














Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 


GASOLINE TANK 
Fucer TUBE 
GSS 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this brand new 
manual. 





~s--“Genen wine 
(DETACHABLE) 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 


ena os ae the non-technical 
ow to repair hole in gaso- . 
line tank without solder- language in AUTO 


ing. Complete explanation KINKS fully illus- 

in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 77 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 oy a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is ee to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Spaying Hunter 

Question: e have an English setter bitch, 
2 years old, broken on quail, and worked some 
on grouse. We wish to use her as a gun dog 
exclusively. Therefore, we do not want the in- 
convenience of having this dog come in season, 
and intend having her spayed. First we wish to 
know if this operation will have any ill effect 
n her hunting instinct, nose, etc. She will be 
used on ruffed grouse mostly. Kindly advise 
what precautions are necessary after spaying, 
as to food. What time of year is best?— 
J. J. W., Pa. 


Answer: The spaying operation should be 
performed before your dog comes in season 
again. It should not impair her hunting quali- 
ties if it is done properly. I do not know what 
you are feeding your dog at present, but her 
diet should consist mostly of chopped rare beef, 
Zwieback, and some cooked vegetables. Give 
her % lb. of beef with Zwieback in the morn- 
ing, 1 lb. of chopped beef with vegetables in 
the evening. You may also give her a raw egg 
three or four times a week. If she gains too 
much weight, eliminate the vegetables. Be sure 
you give her plenty of exercise.—J. R. K. 


Heart Worms 


Question: My setter dog has for some time 
been associated with another dog that died of 
heart worms. I would like to know if these are 
contagious, what the symptoms are, and what 
the treatment is?—J. S. S., La. 


Answer: A dog may have filaria (heart 
worms), and still not show symptoms for a long 
time after infestation. The symptoms are easy 
to recognize for the animal coughs, becomes 
quite thin, its appetite is impaired, the mucous 
membranes become very pale, and the animal 
will tire very easily. I suggest that you have 
your local veterinarian make a microscopical ex- 
amination of the blood to determine whether 
your dog actually has filaria. If so, he will pre- 
scribe the necessary treatment.—/J. R. K. 


Treatment for Cyst 

Question: My Irish setter had a small, hard 
growth under the left jaw, and apparently an- 
other larger one in the center of the throat, 
lower down, that was soft and mushy. A veteri- 
narian opened the lower one, and some pus came 
out. In the meantime, the upper growth in- 
creased in size, and I put hot, wet packs on sev- 
eral hours a day. Since then, the growth has 
softened, and come down to the center of the 
throat. The same veterinarian opened it again. 
It seemed to be an abscess, but, when opened, 
there was no yellow pus. It looked more like 
Saliva, and lots of it came out. Absolutely no 
sign of toxin. What can be done for this con- 
dition?—D. C., Mont. 


Answer: The growth in your dog is probably 
a cyst. These cysts very often are difficult to 
lear up. After they have been opened, they 
eal rapidly, and the animal is apparently 
cured, But soon the enlargement is noticed 
gain. Unless the sac is dissected out, it will 
recur. Sometimes by making a very large open- 
ing in the cyst, and not allowing the wound to 
heal too rapidly, it is possible to get rid of the 
growth. After the veterinarian has opened the 
yst, apply hot boric-acid compresses, and then 
apply 10-percent ichthyol ointment. Massage 
he affected part five or six times a day. Al- 
ways keep the wound open, allowing it to heal 
‘rom the inside, that is, let the skin opening 
heal last.—J. R. K. 
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Hot Weather Plays Havoc 
With Your Dog’s Health 





This is the season your dog needs ‘‘a break’’—from you. By purifying the blood, Rex 
He doesn’t NEED to itch and scratch through the hot Hunters Condition Powders not 
summer in poor health and low spirits—IF you will save only stop the scratching but end 
him the torture that hot days bring. listlessness, loose coat, loss of 

Nine-tenths of the ailments which dogs suffer are due appetite, eczema and keep your 
to impure blood. And in summer this trouble is aggra- dog in a thoroughly fit condi- 
vated by overheating. You can check this condition quick tion 5 33 
ly, surely, safely with REX HUNTERS CONDITION Give them regularly once a TRON 
POWDERS and make him as active and cheery as you week—on Saturdays—and you'll : = on 
could wish. have a happy, healthy, contented pet all the year round. 





hese Powders are the prescription of a celebrated Eng- 
“ H “a l h Vv sterinary Surgeon—are easy admini 

list eterins : r y to administer, safe, 

Why Skippy Scratches harmless and inexpen- 

PORE HAIR HAIR sive. You'll never know 


























how fine your dog can 
8 be until you have tried 
them. 
A dog’s skin isn’t like yours Hunters Condition Powders. Their six-fold action benefits 
It’s non-porous and he can’t per- every vital organ in his body. Sold in sanitary capsules by 
spire. Blood impurities that read- leading Drug Stores and Pet Shops, at 25c per package. 
ily pass through your skin when Insist upon Rex Hunters, and if your dealer can't supply 
you sweat stay bottled up in his you, send 25c to J. Hilgers and Co., Dept. 295, Bingham- 
body. (See Diagram A—human ton, N. Y. and full-size package together with a copy of 
skin. B—a dog's skin.) Also your dog is denied the wild ‘How to keep your dog healthy, happy and playful’’ will 
grasses and herbage that are Nature’s own correctives be sent postpaid. Don’t let another week go by, but give 


for these are beyond his reach. That's why he needs Rex your dog this help today. 


Rex Hunters Condition Powders—keep dogs fit. 














MAKE Rub on one place—kills 
THIS TEST all the fleas. 
RUB DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 
z iade). i>) if it fails to please. Most 
toxie insect poison known 
Harmless to man or animal 






FLEA KILLER 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 





pe - for the amateur. A dog can be plucked, shaped and trimmed with 

ON A SPOT THIS 25c ‘ 5s .. the properly made * Pluckrite”’ ~# stylen! coarse. medium and fine at 

; Se e SE ile. $1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2.75. Comb-Brush fine wire bristle 

SIZE AND KILL end for free sample without handle 50c: with handle 75c. Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton 

EVERY FLEA KENNEL OWNERS SUPPLY CO. | barking. Price $1. All sent postpd. on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
Box 872-0, San Bruno, Calif or money-back, Dealers wanted. 

: wane . | WARNER'S DOG PRODUCTS CO. (Dept.L), Norwich, Conn. 














Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy White Collie Pups 
USE CUPID CHASER The most beautiful speci- 
to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are mens the dog world can 
in Season offer. Home guards, loyal 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before companions, useful and 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded Helps intelligent. 
breeders sell females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 
bottle, postpaid. | Send stamp 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. {1 | | for catalogue 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts Comrade Farm Kennel 














Sen ————————— =| Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


DID MILK-BONE MAKE ° 
YOU GROW THAT BIG? Build 
up that 















NEVER QUIT 
with the 





EXCESS VITAMIN POTENCY 


#HUNT CLUB 


DOG FOOD 





F he’s a small dog or a big dog = BS Y : 7 
Milk-Bone will give him health- }] Hunt Club’s high vitamin unitage, 


building nourishment. It’s the kind 4 | utritive completeness and perfect balance 
of good, wholesome food that’s, | fortify against the diseases, deformities 
needed to make the most of any breed! | and skin irritations that come from vita- 








It will keep your dog as full of life | min deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
and pep as wholesome food elements | lacking diets. It’s the food that givesa dog 


in the proper proportions possibly | the pepto keep going right thru the hard- 
can. Milk-Bone contains beef, cereals, | est day of hunting 
milk, food minerals, | ‘ j F 
irradiated yeast and | Not only is Hunt Club the most nourish- 


cod liver oil. Your | ing, health-building food you can give 
dog needsthevitamins | your dog, but italso is the most appetizing 
Milk-Bone has! Get a | and economical. Kennel owners tell us it’s 
package of Milk-Bone | the one food their dogs don’t tire of. 


from your dealer to- | Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. yf 

day, or send for a free apt poche ary ~~ us your — ry and < 
sik. | dress and we'll send you a 1o-cent box free, postpaid. 

sample to Milk-Bone | Or send $1.00 for a 10 lb. bag shipped prepaid east of 

Bakery, Dept .P-737 Mississippi River. 

National Biscuit Co.| MariTIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


449 W. 14 St., N.Y.C. 
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SPANIELS g@y 


BEAUTIFUL, REGISTERED, LIVER and white Springer 
Spaniels. From best hunting stock, whose offspring won 
at New York, Baltimore. Females $12.50 up. Males $15.00 
up. Cocker pups of exceptional type and breeding. Same 
price. Papers free. Satisfaction assured. Wm. Kunze. Sleepy 
Eye, Minn 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
tails. Registered stock, working strains. All around re- 
trievers. land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen 
nose. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, California. 








Genuine curly coated, rat- 





SURINGER SPANIELS WHO win in field and show. Pup- 

pies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold in trial, priced 
reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels. Ska- 
moki awa, Washington 7-3 





Cc coc KER AND SP RING ERS of excellent quality. Trained 
dogs, pedigreed puppies, $15.00 up, shipped on trial, sold 

by mail only Sports men's Service, LaRue, Ohio. 

BRED COCKER Spaniel Puppies. $20.00 

pedigree. AKC papers. Robert Fry, Mt. 








CoAR ION 
0.D. Photo, 


= Illinois 
ENGLISH SPRINGER PUPPIES sired by Champion 
Koshkonong Brownee. Huntington strain, Carl E. Pe- 
9” 


terson, Menomonie, Wisconsin 6-2 


Best bloodlines. Pryor & 








COCKERS AND SPRINGERS. 
Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 





HALF COCKER, half water, $10.00. Chas. 
Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 


ELIGIBLE, CURLY-HAIRED Irish Water Spaniels. Pups 
from n hunting stock. Robert Sanborn, Fairmont, Minnesota 


SPANIELS 














IRISH \ Ww ATER SP -ANIEL “Pups, C.0.D. Regal Kennels, 
Oconto Falls, Wisconsin 


SPRINGER SPANIELS: ELIGIBLE stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 7-3 


REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS, best bloodlines, 
attractive prices, Fawcett, Ellensburg, Washington. 














COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES: Eligible, moderately 
priced. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, New York. 6-6 
SPRINGER PUPPIES. REGISTERED, reasonable. Stud 
service guaranteed. Colonial, Blackfoot, Idaho. 6-2 





Cc Boe B BEAGLES. DIME brings Literature. Raboit 
Hound training Formula. Quickest surest and easiest 
method. Positively insures against Gunshyness, Fifty cents. 


Masterly Beagles, Johnson-Creek, Wis. 


BEAGLE 
field breeding 


BEAGLES, BROKE, STARTERS. John Grenewalt, 873 
East Popular, York, Pa. 5-6 


Trial. Guy 
2-6 














PUPPIES, AKC litter, registered. Exceptional 
$10.00 each. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mich. 











BEAGLES, 
Werner, 


BROKEN, STARTERS, puppies. 
Hanover Junction, Penna. 


AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES, THE all-round dogs will hunt, trail, 

tree, retrieve all game from land or water, especially rec- 
ommended for pheasant, waterfowl, squirrel, raccoon, big- 
game; also as pets, companions, guards for men, women, 
children. Prices $20.00 up, shipped on trial, sold by mail 
only. Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio 


THIRTY YEARS’ BREEDING. Registered utility aire- 
dales. Geo, Harker, San Fernando, California. 


Pi3 HOUNDS 


COON HUNTERS! SPORTSMEN and money fur hunters. 

I offer for sale my 5 year old male coon hound, large size, 
open trailer, extra good voice. Hunt any place for coons, can 
tree the wisest and largest coons that roam the mountains and 
swamps. True at tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely 
rabbit, fox, deer proof. Save all night failure and express 
in cheap dog. $45.00—30 days trial. Dog guaranteed to 
please you or your money refunded. Picture, references 
furnished. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 














COONHOUNDS: THAT STRIKE trail and tree right. 

Priced to sell, 30 days trial. Must please you or money 
refunded. Reference and picture of breeding furnished. 
C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 4-3 


SWAMP AND MOUNTAIN male coon hound—4 years old, 

large size, extra good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, 
very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere he is 
earried. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad 
habits, $25.00—C.0.D, Six days trial, your local express 
agent hold money. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky 





- Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of Z hg 
25¢ A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and inifiah = 
a. as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 





ars Bere x “ 


MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, good voice, wide hunt- 

er, open trailer, fast and true all night hunter. Takes the 
water, true solid tree barker. Hunts any place, extra good 
strike dog, sure to tree. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $20.00 
—Twenty days trial. Picture furnished. Furnish reference. 
W. A. Henry, Almo, Ky. 





WONDERFUL 
Pups $25 up. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Drive, At 
lanta, Ga. 7 


companions, guard 


GREAT DANES, 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COACH Puppies. Attractive 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland, Ill. 5-¢ 





COONHOUNDS FOR WILD coons. Combination hunters 
for other game that trees. New terms, prices. We pay 
return express. Maness Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 





MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, large size, fast, wide 
hunter, extra good voice, open trailer, solid true tree 
barker, an experienced dependable coon dog. Absolutely 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. Picture furnished. $15.00, 
twenty days trial, money-back guarantee to please you. Paul 
Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


KENTUCKY FEMALE COON Hound, 2% years old, = aw 
15 day’s trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 








HUNTING SEASON OVER—Have Male Coon Hound, 4% 

years old, fast, wide hunter, true tree barker. $15.00— 
Twenty days trial. Write for picture. Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Ky. 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS, 
championship, hunting, man-trailing stock. J. 
Decatur, Mich 





By G-Man. Eligible, 
Sutton, 





Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $8.00 for which please 
insert the following classified adv. in the 
coming issue of the Outdoor Life, Please 
get it in this magazine without fail. Have 
been getting wonderful results with last 
advs. 


Yours for ¢port, 
Robert L, Fry. 










SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


ENGLISH POINTERS: PUPPIES, out of Seaview Rex 

Joyeuse and Muscle Shoals’ Jake blood lines. Prices $25.00 
to $200.00, trained. Field trial and bench winners. George 
E. B. Ebeck, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 





oll, 


DALMATIAN (COACH) AND White Collie pups. Rega 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 6-2 


SCOTCH COLLIES. BEAUTIFUL specimens, 
Fairboern Kennels, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


BLACK-TAN RATTERRIER Puppies. Males $7.00, Fe- 
males $5.00. Lust Bros., Chatfield, Ohio 


AKC WHITE COLLIE Puppies. Clarence Church, RR 7, 
Paris, Lllinois. 


WIREHAIRED FOXTERRIER PUPPIES, A.K.C, litter 
registered. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Indiana. 


YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. 
501 Rockwood, Dalias, Texas. 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC. 


FRAGRANT RED CEDAR bedding—keeps dogs flealess 





reasonable 














Bulldogs, 
11-12 











50 Ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs. $2.50. Standard Co., 1850 
Hastings, Chicago. 12-12 
yy BOATS AND CAMPING 





EQUIPMENT 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS direct to Sportsmen at FAC 

TORY PRICES. Greatest sleeping bag value in America 
Highest quality down filled, warm, waterproof, windproof 
Improved Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper with wind flap. 72” x 
84” when open for Kobe. 36” x 84” 





when used for sleeping 
Special features: air mattress pocket, sidewall head flaps or 
shelter-half, compact, can be rolled in 30 seconds. Regular 
$37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same bag with Warm Western 
Wool filling, Regular $17.50 value*$10.95. Sleep in Nature 

own covering. Shipped C.O.D. Write for circular. All bag 
guaranteed. Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 8. W. Harrison 
St., Portland, Oregon. 7-2 





MAKE 16’ ROWBOAT. BLUEPRINTS, 


30c, Weesho-Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 6-3 





BUILD A BOAT—Everything for building, equipping or 

repairing a boat. Build a Boat by the Welch System. Use 
Welch Ready Cut parts. Inexpensive; interesting and profit- 
able. Send 10c for catalog showing boats of many types; boat 
materials; boat hardware; marine motors; propellers. Dam- 
aged propellers repaired. Welch Boat & Supply Company, 
Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Knock-down parts and plans, 


BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$13.75. Write Wagemaker Co., 


BOATS: BUILD THEM yourself, our full-sized paper 
patterns make it easy, Cabin cruisers, sailboats, out- 
boards, ete. Send 3-cent stamp for catalog. Melrose Boat 








works, Magnolia Springs, Alabama. 
MAKE 12’ ROWBOAT, BLUEPRINTS 30c. Weesho- Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 5-3 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS: Best Field and 

Bench Stock. Extra fine youngsters. At Stud: Champion 
Gau Von Dusseldorf. Orchard Farm Kennels, Paul Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 6-2 


BUILD ELECTRIC OUTBOARD motor from auto genera- 

tor. Operates with car battery—lasts all day. Complete 
plans 10c, LeJay Manufacturing, 1593 Lake, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. At stud Dual 
Purpose Bargee Crown Prince $35.00, Bargee Blaze $25. 
Bargee Kennels, Aspinwall, Pittsburgh, Pa 7-3 





SIX TUBE RADIO for boats, trailers, summer home 
Operation 6 volt battery or electric line. Low battery drain 
Traileradio, Minneapolis, Minn. 





TRAINED ENGLISH SETTER. Must sell, giving up home. 
Also beautiful unbroken Irish. Both 3-year olds, regis- 
tered. Matheson Bell, 2001 So. Michigan, Chicago. 


LITTER SIRED BY Duplex Manitoba Rap, also litter 
whelped by sister. Closest to Manitoba Rap. Bill Buren, 
R.P.C., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


DOGS: SETTERS & Sa Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Blue Grass Farm 
Kennels, Berry, 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER, also Pointer Puppies. 
$15.00 C.0.D. Photo, pedigree, papers. Robert Fry, Mt. 
Vernon, Dlinois. 


ATTENTION SPORTSMAN: QUALITY Pointers and Set- 
ters. Finished and unfinished. State wants fully. Shot- 

guns wanted. Bob Day, Niles, Michigan. 

ENGLISH SETTERS: PUPS grouse dogs. 
Kennels, Meredith, New Hampshire. 


IRISH SETTERS AND Pointers—beautiful puppies and 
trained dogs. Skyline Kennels, Bergen, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, GROUSE dogs. Bone, brains, qual- 
ity, papers. Stammer’s, Edwards, New York. 

















Quartette 











PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER Pups. Installment plan. 
Kentucky Kennels, Flemingsburg, Ky. 


CLASSY BIRD DOGS with papers, well trained. 
your wants to Fred Taylor, Gleason, Tennessee. 





Write 





BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED. Youngsters from well 
trained, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rushville, 
Ohio 6-3 


MALE COON HOUND—4% years old, large size, extra 
good voice. wide hunter, open trailer, solid true tree 
barker, all night hunter, takes the water. A real honest 
dependable coon dog for a coon hunter. Picture furnished. 
$25.00, twenty days trial. Bank references, money guaran- 
teed returned if not satisfied. B. P. Key, Murray, Ky 


HOUNDS, FAST COYOTE Dogs $35.00 to $50.00. Ben 
Ammon, Bassett, Nebraska 


SIL ENT MONEY GETTER—Male Hound and Cur mixed, 

3% years old, large size, fast, solid true tree barker, can 
tree 95% of game he starts, coons, mink and opossum before 
they den. Dog for money hunter. Picture furnished. $15.00, 
ten days trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky 


$15.00 BUYS 3-YEAR OLD male coonhound. Fast wide 
hunter, true tree barker, hunts any place. 15 days trial 

















Picture of breeding furnished. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, 
Kentucky. 
Tye wis 44 ee 


100 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. Bred and raised right. 
Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minnesota. 7-3 


CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 


REGISTERED LABRADOR PUPPIES, $20-$25, wong 
age. Jaqua & Amspoker, Humboldt, lowa. 
REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES from moins 
stock. Price $15.00. Dr. Faber, 112 W. 1 Ave., Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 
CHESAPEAKES: 
anteed. Earl Henry, 
BLACK LABRADOR DOGS, puppies. Stud service. Rod 
Hall, Downs, Kansas. : 


i's MISCELLANEOUS DOGS i 


REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES, Wire-For- 
terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, bw 














NONE BETTER quality. Prices guar- 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 








<. SPARS 





KAYAKS-MATERIALS CUT-TO-FIT. For hunting, fis! 
ing, sport. $9.45 up. Literature free. Jamestown Specialt 
Company, Box 377K, Titusville, Pa 7 





CANOE, BOAT, CAMPFIRE, scout, camping supplic 
oars, paddles, canvas for canoes, alrubber mattresses, tent 
cots Alan- Clarke C ompany, 98 C hambers Street, N 











TENTS: FACTORY TO you. Catalog free. 


Everett, Mass 


MAKE CANVAS CANOE. 
B51-M, Detroit, Michigan. 


Willis Corp 
v- 





Blueprints, 30c. ecmaatiy * 


TRAPPING 





TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest price 

quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company 

Dept. K. Coopers Mills, Maine. 7 


SMITH’S TURTLE TRAPS will cure Turtleatsit $3.20 
each. Robert G. Smith, East Killingly, Conn. 





~ FISHING TAC 





EXPERIENCED ANGLERS ARE NOW SAYING that Da: 
Bailey's new Reversed-Hackle Dry flies are the best ye 
Made entirely by one individual, they not only show superi 
quality and workmanship; they float better and retain float 
ing power longer. Send for free folder today. (Trial assort 
ment, 5 for $1.00). Dan Bailey, 217 West 10th Street, N« 
York City. After July First, send mail to Ennis, Montana. 





FREE! 75 PAGE ILLUSTRATED Flytying, Rodbuilding, 

Fishing Tackle Catalog. Flytying Outfit: Hooks, mez 
terials, etc. to tie 50 flies $1.00. Dozen assorted fine 
English dry flies $1.20. Tack-L-Tyers, 916-CX Chica 
Avenue, Evanston, [llinois. 





FREE FLY TYING instructions and explanatory fly patter 
list in each free catalogue of Fly and Rod Makers supplic 
Culver Lures Company, 4538 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, 

Missouri 





SPECIAL. “TRUEBALANCE” FLIES. Send dollar for 
assortment six dry, two wet, or two 7% food tapered 
leaders. Free catalog fly tying materials. Rockland Tack 


Shop, Box “‘O,”" Hillburn, New York. 


FLY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies. Too! 

Instruction Books. Big line fishing tackle. Send for 
faq’ Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, Roosevelt. 
. $-¥ 
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Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for) 7 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their ext advertisement x 





<HERMEN! FINEST STOCK of hooks, Spanish gut, YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging DEVELOP AND PRINT your own pictures. Save time, 
iers, tools and materials in America. Send 4c in dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., money with our complete $1.95 outfit postpaid, or pay 

ps for list and 1937 Catalog. Paul H. Young, 8065-2 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. postman $1.95 C.O.D. Includes electric ruby lamp, printing 

( i River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1-1 photo paper, chemicals and equipment. One of 





s of amazing bargains in our free, newest, money- 





WANTED FOR CASH—Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 


























OMPSON Ny mee ag Bh me mtg the _— volvers: Krag and Springfield rifles, also Government saving gain book. Send for it today! Central Camera Co., 

on to © ders. Catalog for st mp. 'D Hi Thompson, cartridges. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 230 So. W abash, Dept. 17-G, Chicago. 

Walnut Ave., Elgin, Illinois. NEW COMBINATION 4 AND 10 power Riflescope $4.95 MAKE MONEY IN Phstearaghe. Learn quickly at home. 
—— a — 2 complete. Fits ; 4 ors focusing, Wi re E . Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un 
‘KER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free _ complete Fit all calibers. Focusing, Windage, Eleva : 3 1 

e eae be ee ~ 4 tion adjustments. Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 2-11 necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
: ry ee. Reading Instrument Company, 5 | booklet and requirements free. American School of Photog- 
neading, ** FOR SALE: THE best in match muzzle loading rifles and raphy, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago. 
; NSTRUCTIONS fi » ktai supplies. E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio. 1. — - 
at $40. Sport Belts, fancy po SF, A ~~ =— ee . INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 
Price list free. Truman Crocker, Glenwood, Oregon. | .41 SHORT RIMFIRE CARTRIDGES for Derringers; oe, See Sane eee 2s S ee Sees Be 
also center-fire for Colts. Per hundred, $1.00. HUDSON. magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 





Warren Street, New York. : Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
ae SS Se aoe Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 





YTYING COURSE! COMPLETE 100 illustrations, 
). Material catalog free! 500 mixed dyed hackles, 
. Ken Hansell, 3204 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis. 





-—S 
QUICKER SERV ICE, SPARKLING double-clear never- 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - fade print Roll developed, 2 prints each negative 25c. 


Enlargement. ; coupon. Willard’s, Box 3536H, Cleveland 








SIX BASS BUGS and fly box $2.00. Fly makers materials, 
glers’ supplies. Catalog free. Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, 

















Michigan. FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. | Heights, Ohio. , 

ae - — H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kal Michigan. : 

SPECIAL: EIGHT-EYED BUCKTAIL streamers, one c> tee ay 0 Peck. Kalemenes, Michisws AT LAST! ALL your prints in natural color. Amazingly 
ir. Frank Messenger, Oconto, Wis. ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting. ng ag Roll developed, 8 ~y* color prints, 25¢. Re- 

-_— s » Cats vue Free. Archery-617 S rints, 3c. Fast se -e. Natura : r Photo, C-89, Janes- 

SOUIRREL TAILS: SIXTY cents dozen. Wholesale fiy ae ee oe 10c. Catalogue Free. Archery-617 South af poy Wis ast service. Natural Color Photo, ( — 





pplies. Herter’s, Waseca, Minnesota. 


‘i TWO BEAUTIFUL OLIVETONE enlargements with Roll 
HA \ND- TIED BUCKTAIL streamers. Free catalog. Berk- welope 7 25e. United P 
, 3s Flies, Spirit Lake, low “ POR ING GOODS i a. ice, ve : Crosses 7 ~?rcen—ae prints, 25¢, United riots 


GooD FISHERMEN USE “Sure Catch Bait Oil.” Ad GOLF BALLS—PERSONALIZED with your name or BEAI TIFU be COL ORED ENLARGEMENT of best nega- 
ge 63 monogram impressed into the ball, liquid center—$4.00 tive with each film developed, 25c. LaCrosse Film Com- 
FLY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop - St. Louls Golf Ball Exchange, 3643 Tholozan, St. | pany. LaCrosse, Wis. 
—_ + aid * 4 ae . . 4 , uis, . —_ 
Fitchburg, Mass. 6-2 . a ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO Beautiful Double Weight 



































SINKER MOLDS. WRITE. Wiest Bros., 744 Welser CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! Century Photo Service, Latione, Wiss 55 
St., Reading, Pennsylvania. 3-6 Classified advertising forms for the August issue, which goes - - 





" SLG > $9.5 UNDRED: = ra on sale July 15, close June 19th. Please make sure that PHOTO DEVELOPING. FILMS developed. 25c coin, 2 5x7 
LIVE HELGRAMITE $2.50 HUNDRED; $1.50 Fifty. copy is clear, to the point and plainly written. All orders Double Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 














_ Geo. Strong, Willimantic, Connecticut. must be accompanied by remittance. spekGentelty,, why not Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 6-3 
‘ » . per take advantage of the 5% discount allowed on three con- 

i A ae Bs. Fiy-tying a, secutive issues paid for in advance? Send your ad with re- ROLLS 116 SIZE AND smaller developed, no small prints, 
a mittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising Man- all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko shee 

BUCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATERIALS, Hofmann Studio, ager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Davenport, lowa. 1-12 
13 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-6 





OIL COLORED ENLARGEMENT or 2 glossy 5x7 enlarge- 
ments free, with each roll developed and printed. All for 
ai, 25c (coin). Badger Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 5-3 





FISHERMEN: TWENTY ASSORTED spinners. One dollar 
postpaid. E. J. Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

















FLY CASTING. by Sheridan R. Jones. The most under- ATTENTION: SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS AND 20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLL devel- 

tandable discussion of the ‘‘Art of Fly Casting’’ that STATE Game Departments. 3,000 young Wild Turkeys oped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, Ill. 5-12 
ever appeared in print. The best methods of fishing for Pure Sylvestris Prize-winning strain, for Fall delivery. Also operant 2 : ' 
bass, trout, and other fish are handled each in a separate 200 Yearlings available after July First. 5,000 Ringneck FREE SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS, Send two negatives with t 
chapter. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Eugene Watson, Pheasants for Restocking, Shooting, Breeding. Birds for sale this ad for samples new style embossed prints in in- 
Desk E, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. by pair or thousand. Best prices on large orders. Contract now dividual photo album, Artisto, Rockford, Illinois. 





to avoid disappointment. Healthy, field-reared birds, satis- 


in iis oct en1e te faction guaranteed. Durand Game Farm, Durand, Wisconsin. as? ae pp ade T on FILMS. W — Paramount Co., 327d 
wa. PROPERTIES FOR SALE FF 1st 92nd Street, New York Cl 
jo 





MINK: QUEBEC AND Alaskan. Years selective breeding, " 
ang" Kits, $50.00 each. Woodall’s Mink Farm, Barberton, FIVE RE PRINTS, DIME, 











Developing, printing roll film, 

















80 ACRES $700, LOVELY LAKE Only 40 rods away; Ohio. East State Street Extension. 5-6 18e, Cardinal Laboratories, Summit, N. 

pleasant 8-room house, barn, milk house, home fruit, 2 —— 

smart village; lifetime home & a bargain; terms; EGGS PHEASANT, RINGNECKS, SILVERS, $3.00 : — 

picture page 127 Free catalog 1000 bargains. Strout Ag’y, dozen. Silver Lake Game Farm, Ford Road, New Albany, IN DIAN C RIOS — 

)-Sw . x ¥. Ce diana. : " . as ’ : 
255-SW 4th Ave Y y. Indiana INDIAN RELICS, COINS, Minerals. Catalog 5c. Indian 
SEND FOR LIST of farms, game preserves and waterfronts. MINK CHAMPIONS, FIFTY-SIX ribbons three shows, Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 

Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. From $4,000. to $100,000. Finest herd in America. Pure Bred Mink Farm, Branch- 
Maryland-Virginia Farm Agency, Munsey Building, Balti- port, N. Y. 100 GOOD ARROWHEADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 50c, 


Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 
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FOR SALE: PERMANENT home on Kankakee River. E. J. TeRonde, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 6-2 ILLI STR: A" TE D LISTS. CURIOS for ten cents. N. Carter, 
Fifty-five miles from Chicago. P. O. Box 286, Kankakee, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

Illinois PURE, DARK, FINE Whitney | Snag aed are money 

- makers. Wilson Minkery, Greensburg, Kansas. 7-3 » 

POC ONO MOUNTAINS. 168 ACRES, ideal summer loca- (6 <9 TAXIDERMY Prd 

n, 2 miles from 1 eg +> deer eonmney oe — HIGHEST QUALITY QUEBEC Mink. Breeders reason- 
p roads tdoo e 53 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. > , ee ee eT 
roads. Outdoor Life-C, 3 urth Ave able. George Larsen, Kaleva, Michigan. 6-3 | GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 

OZARKS—10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; unimproved; PHEASANTS, 11 VARIETIES. MY hobby. Surplus priced Headforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
$150, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, Ohio. 7-3 stocks and lowest prices in America, Write today for 40 

Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 7-6 page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg., 

- — " - - RAISE MINK. DIME for general information. Lomman’s Omaha, Neb. 

FOR SALE: PRIVATE Lake Farms. Self-maintaining. Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Penna. 6-6 
L. C. Meek, Rochester, Indiana. SERepenaty SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 

in MINK: YUKONS AND Easterns. Raccoons, Grays and eeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
Pen FI R E A R M S CG ¥ Blacks. Elbert Bantz, Albany, Indiana. 7-2 Brerything a, me ppeavesqine Te” a 10¢ for 

+ i illustrate catalog. ona. ros., 
7 fh ; PHE ASANTS: GOLDEN £du LT $7.50. Silver adult $9.00, Slee, Colorado. . . . Broadway, 
Young $7.50 pairs. Dr. F. E. Steere, Claremont, Va. 

BARGAINS IN USED guns. Mauser 9.3 x 62 Mannlicher — — — — LEOPARD HEADS, OPEN mouth, natural teeth, handsome 
Type) 22” Bbl.— Perfect condition—Value $225.00 new— BOOK YOUR MINK orders now. Write Lester Lohr, shield, $9.00. Daniel Nevins, 91-63 110th Street, Rich- 
ed $135.00. Factory Seconds (Colt 32 Long) 2% Bbl.— Boyer, lowa i-3 mond Hill, New York. 

PP. $22.00 limited quantity. L. C. S.mith 16 gauge, new, 

worn—ideal grade $45.00. Guns bought for Cash or FOR SALE: PEN raised young mink, Jim White, Coopers- DEERHEADS, RUGS, EYES, afupplies. Hofmann Studio, 
ide. Send stamp for free gun list. Expert Gunsmith on town, New York. 993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-6 
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2 AND 6 x 32 SUPERLUMINOUS PRISM Binoculars. 
MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, $5, complete. Stra 
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Chance of lifetime at few cents on the dollar. Brand new. ae are Som “ 
| government size by well-known manufacturer. Not WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. W mee Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 


y and going fast. New and used binoculars, field glasses, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois 

scopes, etc., $1.75 up. Prism glasses $7.95. All best Se ee 

es. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 10c (credited). ka 7 CAMERAS 2 
Maurice Importers and Manufacturers, Dept. 17-A, El- ¥ puns AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
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2. 1 - 7- —[—[—EEE—— SS FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, trap, 
| GOV'T. SLINGS 50c, SWIVELS 60c postpaid. Com- CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Service, c-17, 
lete stock Sedgley Rifles, Hi-Standard Pistols, H & R at Ro seem photagregnte san ee —_ fomoses. Denver, Colo. 5-3 P| 
olvers, Weaver No. 298 Scopes, Lyman Scopes, Sights, ms, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, — SELE eae : “e 5__@1gR 
vading Tools, Sleeping Bags. Free! Fishing Tackle or | new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or aed png , goveramen’ > on 
Gun & Scope List! 10¢ Illustrated Trophy, Medal Catalog, equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our , m a 8 - 7 i. — “list positions, FREE. Write 
Discount. 3¢ Stamp, Golf, Tennis, Athletic Catalogs. newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- be — Frankli +? titut Dent E52, Rochester, N. ¥. i 
Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle. Wash. tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- today sure. Prankiin ins 0, DON. 20s, SLE, ON. So 
ed ‘ we einee oC 9 3 , 2 -Q “hicag 
CUNSMITHS: ENGLISH CHISELS, Gouge, Carvingtools. | ters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 7-G, Chicago. INS 
Swiss Files—Rifiers, Swedish Spring Steel. ee 
ishing Powders. Genuine Pearl, Ivory, Stag Revolver IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed ENJOY YOUR FISHING, smokin ae 
4 2 ane? a. a , MME é y SE us 2 naked ‘ I uN. § NG, §& g. protected from mos- 
ps. Mittermeier, 3577 aoe Ave., New York City. 6-2 carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight quitoes, flies, etc., by wearing our (Pipehole Headnet) one 
LECTED C t-te: ES PER hundred: 1918 issue professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six dollar. Without pipehole, 75 cents, Postpaid. Durable, light, 
0/06 Gov’t., $ 1s 132 issue Boatails, $3.50: Late reprints—ell for 25c coin. The Expert’s Choice. Reprints splint covered reed handle, butterfly Net 43” long, two 
, $4.50. Stamp for "Y% million cartridge list. HUDSON, 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minnesota dollars. Quantity rates to dealers. Cope Mfg. Co., 3726 N. 
2 Y Warven Street, New York. 6-12 10th St., Phila., Pa | 
LESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Low- MOVIE CAMERA $9.95, PROJECTOR $14.95 ‘andid HAVE YOU A SOUND nahtns i . 
r A r : 3 4 CAMER: 9.99, di 314.90, é d y A & ND, practical invention for sale, 
st prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, Camera $12.50, Leica Camera F3.5 lens $45 Other L eica, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute 
| Fifth Avenue, New York s- Graflex, Zeiss and Movie Specials. Hindenburg Disaster of American Inventors, Dept. 94, Washington, D. C. 
7 REMINGTON 308, MOUNTED WITH Zeiss Scope. Newsreel 16mm 100’ $3; 8mm 50’ $2. Coronation Movies - — - : 
\lex Viles, Alanson, Michigan. 16mm 100’ $1.98. Trades accepted. Film library. Bar- STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 
REARMS BARGAINS: LOWEST new prices. List used gaingram Free. Mogull’s, 1942-O Boston Road, N. Y. C. Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Penne. 
—- 2 Ft MAKE MONEY SELLING snapshots. Dime brings ninety . 
ELESCOPE, MICROSCOPE, BINOCULARS. Bargain pages instruction. 1500 markets, real information, Photo- PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and_ advice free. 
atalog free. Teeko, 315-F, Evanston, Illinois. markets, 405-O, Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, W. achington. D. C. 11-12 
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The Cure For Gun-Shy Dogs 


(Continued from page 45) 


a few minutes later his spirits rose. 
That gave me an idea. 

“I found a stick about the length of 
a gun, and, whenever I was around the 
dog, I made sure I had it with me. At 
the outset, I worked the dog only twenty 
minutes daily. Incidentally, the time 
limit is important. Never work a gun- 
shy dog long enough to make him lose 
interest. As usual, I started this puppy 
on a captive bird. Repeatedly, I would 
place the stick of wood against my 
shoulder, and aim it as I would a gun. 
At first, the dog would catch the bird, 
and play with it. On the fourth day, he 
came to a point. Still he tended to shy 
at the stick, and, for several days, I 
persisted until, at last, I could walk 
up in front of the dog when he was on 
point, and aim the stick into the air as I 
would a gun. 

“As soon as I found he would hold 
the point, I ordered him down, and 
flushed the bird. He held steady, so I 
decided it was time to bring the gun 
into action again to accustom him to the 
sight of it once more. 

“During the next two days I repeated- 
ly flushed the bird, and pointed the gun. 
At last, on the ninth day, I followed the 
dog until he found and pointed the bird, 
which I had hidden under a dry bush. 
There I grasped the lead to make sure 
the dog could not break, ordered him to 
drop, flushed the bird, and fired the gun. 
To my great satisfaction, he remained 
dropped until I ordered him on. And do 
you know that dog went out, and pointed 
the bird again?” 

“Suppose he had broken?” asked the 
starvation advocate. 


"’'D HAVE taken him home,” I said, 

“and started the next day with the 
empty gun. Had he shied at the gun, 
I would have taken up the stick once 
more. But he held steady when I fired, 
and I decided he had been more afraid 
of the gun than the sound. 

“Remember,” I continued, “a gun-shy 
dog is extremely timid. For that reason, 
do not fire within fifty yards at the out- 
set. Not long ago I cured a setter of gun- 
shyness, and soon afterwards six 
hunters blasted away simultaneously 
almost within her ear. Well, in a sec- 
ond, the bitch not only became gun-shy 
again, but became a confirmed blinker 
as well. 

“The setter was two years old, and 
pretty well set in her habits. And I 
suppose her habits helped me out, for 
I cured her in three days. As usual, I 
let her chase a bird the first day. The 
second day, I fired when she was out 
nearly 100 yards. She went on, and, as 
soon as she ‘was on point, I walked up 
to her cautiously, ordered her down, and 
fired. 

“We repeated this process several 
times for two days, and each time she 
pointed a bird I walked up, and uttered 
the one command, ‘Drop.’ At the out- 
set, she would leave the first point, 
circle the bird, and point it again, facing 
directly toward me. As she faced me, I 
would go up, flush the bird, and shoot. 
She did not seem to mind the firing, as 
long as she could see me. On the third 
day, when I was sure she would not 
break under these circumstances, I 
began, by using a check cord, to hold her 
on her original point. She was an apt 
pupil, and quickly learned she would not 
be chastised for minor infractions of 
hunting rules. Within the week, she was 
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holding steady as any veteran, and no 
longer blinked a bird. 

“Some dogs which were formerly gun- 
shy have become excellent rangers, pos- 
sibly because they develop full confi- 
dence in their masters. Again, interest 
in birds helps develop wide ranging. Of 
course, a dog must do most of his own 
thinking, but every once in a while you 
can help him along. 

“Once they lose their fear of the gun, 
you can make rapid progress. It is a 
good plan to work the dog twice across 
the field without birds. After he has had 
his preliminary run, put him back in his 
box where he cannot see the bird, and 
hide the bird under a bush. The dis- 
tance may be anywhere from 100 to 500 
yards, depending upon the dog’s ex- 
perience. To prevent a bird’s running 
too rapidly, I tie the feet with a cord 
permitting a stride of one and one half 
inches. 


ws ITH the bird hidden, work in a 

semicircle around the bush, and 
bring the dog upwind toward where 
your bird lies concealed. Give young 
dogs every possible advantage from the 
wind. Don’t move directly toward the 
bird, but along a quartering path. When 
at last he comes to a point, let him hold 
it a minute or longer, leaning back on 
the check cord to steady him. Pet him 
occasionally, saying ‘Steady.’ A little 
talk goes a long way at this time. 

“During his first few points, the dog 
probably will be almost on top of the 
bird. For that reason, hold the cord 
taut so he can’t flush the bird himself. 
As you hold the cord, step in front 
of the dog, and flush the bird, noting 
carefully where the creature goes. 
Again, when he alights, repeat the 
circling stalk. 

“Some handlers think it’s a waste of 
money to buy pen-raised birds. Re- 
member, in scattered cover and on wild 
birds, a dog may become a chaser, and 
forget pointing. So, use pen-raised birds, 
one at a time. And, since moisture 
diminishes the scent thrown out by 
birds, I’d take a dry day with some 
breeze.” 

“I noticed that you had a force collar 
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on that gun-shy bitch you were work- 
ing a while ago,” said the man who 
favored the starvation method. “Have 
you used it on her ever since you started 
training her?” 

“No. A .-.small dog can’t travel well 
with a large collar, and it defeats 
the purpose I want to attain—eager- 
ness. The collar inflicts pain just when 
she tries to reach the bird. Start with 
a plain, or slip, collar, and use the force 
collar only after the dog will stand for 
the gun. It helps then in steadying 
him. Steadying, of course, really should 
not be confused with the gun-shy cure, 
although it necessarily follows. 

“When to use the force collar depends 
upon the dog. Some dogs will become 
only biddable, while others will develop 
real class. Force, applied at the proper 
time, helps perfect a dog, but whether 
you want class depends upon your aim. 
Do you want a show dog or a meat 
getter? Some trainers have quit wor- 
rying about getting dogs to be steady, 
preferring instead to have them away 
with the shot to get birds that have been 
crippled. 

“I never saw a blinker I couldn’t make 
work, once I got him to chase and catch 
a pen-raised quail. Knowing where I 
have hidden the bird, I easily detect the 
blinking. When the dog pauses, I 
order him down. Once he responds, I 
need only convince the dog he won’t 
be abused. Thereafter he improves 
point by point as he makes game. In 
extreme cases, I scare the bird out, and 
urge the dog to follow, and point by 
sight or scent. Most blinkers are afraid 
of birds, not guns. 

“Of course, drastic remedies are some- 
times applied to a point breaker, es- 
pecially chasers. One handler actually 
tied a heavy chain to a pointer, fasten- 
ing one end toa stake. This set the dog 
back hard enough to break his neck, 
but I must admit the method cured that 
particular dog. 

“You're welcome to your negative rem- 
edies,” I said, rising. “I'll take some- 
thing positive. Gun-shy dogs and blink- 
ers have merely lost interest. Birds 
are the best way to restore that inter- 
est.” 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Game Not Always Safe 





EDITOR Coe just read Capt. 
Outdoor Life: Curtis’s article, 
“Has Our Big Game 


Gone Soft?” I do not know Capt. Curtis 
personally, but I always read his stuff 
with interest and respect. I suspect he 
wrote this article with much the same 
malicious grin that a small boy wears 
when he pinches the tomcat’s tail. He 
says there is no dangerous game in 
America, but he doesn’t define his term, 
“dangerous.” He leaves one to infer that 
nothing is dangerous that isn’t habit- 
ually attended with danger. 

I don’t consider dogs dangerous ani- 
mals in the sense Capt. Curtis seems to 
use the term, but I do consider it a dan- 
gerous practice to stick my head through 
the window of an automobile, and say 
“boo” to the big dog lying on the back 
seat. It’s the same with a bull or a mule. 
Creep up easily, and try to braid their 
tails. Maybe they will take it, and then 
again maybe they won't. Those who 
have seen it tried, look upon it as a 
highly hazardous pastime. 

So it is with wild animals. As to what 
usually happens, Capt. Curtis is un- 
doubtedly right, but what may happen 
is something else again.—R. B, Nason, 
Battleground, Wash. 


Buck Thieves 


L, DONOHOE'’S ac- 
count of having a 
buck stolen from him 
interested me. We also have them here 
in California. During the 1935 season, 
my father and I were hunting in south- 
ern California. Dad jumped a nice buck, 
and shot. The deer went down, but was 
soon on his feet, running toward me. I 
broke one of his hind legs, but he still 
kept going for perhaps half a mile. When 
he was as good as done for, two other 
hunters spotted him, and started shoot- 
ing. I don’t think either hit him, but, 
when we got there, the buck had been 
gutted and tagged. Of course, Dad was 
sore. He must have said something 
the buck thieves didn’t like. One of 
them turned his gun on him, while the 
other dragged the deer down the hill to- 
ward their car. The state should close 
the season on bucks, and open the sea- 
son on buck thieves.—Glen Souther, 
Pomona, Cal. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Crossbreds for Hunting 


EDITOR FTER_ reading 
Outdoor Life: William Cary Dun- 

can’s article “Purebred 
vs. Mongrels” in a recent issue, I find he 
does not define what he calls mongrels, 
other than that they are not purebred. 
As a boy, I remember asking an old 
sportsman, who had bred all kinds of 
working dogs, whether I should buy a 
pedigreed hound or one with no pedi- 
gree. He said that all depended on the 
working ability of the dog. He added: 
“Always remember, my boy, you can 
buy pedigrees and not get dogs.” I 
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have lived to find out there was a lot 
of truth in that statement. 

For 35 years, I have never been with- 
out dogs. Some of my stock has carried 
away blue ribbons at leading dog shows, 
others have won field championships, 
some three times in succession. Some 
have won both on the bench, and in the 
field. But, when it comes to my own 
private hunting, I still have to take off 
my hat to the crossbred dogs I have 
raised for this purpose. I don’t approve 
of crossing a hound with an airedale, 
spaniel, foxterrier, etc., as many have 
done. But I have crossed beagles with 
harriers, and small English foxhounds, 
English and American foxhounds with 
bloodhounds, and so on. The best dogs 
I ever had, that would work any animal 
here in Ontario, were a cross between 
an English foxhound and a bloodhound. 
One of the finest spaniels I ever worked 
with was a cross between a cocker and 
an Irish water spaniel. The best work- 
ing setter I ever saw, was a cross be- 
tween an English and a Gordon setter. 
—T. J. Smith, Ontario, Canada. 


Rifle For Hunter-Angler 


EDITOR HE query by Mr. 
Outdoor Life: Bullard as to a hunt- 

er’s choice between a 
gun and fishing tackle in the event he 
were to become marooned upon an is- 
land on which there are no inhabitants 
does not state what additional equip- 
ment the abandoned man might have. 
However, for the sake of the argument, 
let us assume he has naught but the 
clothes upon his back, no knife, no tools, 
no matches or even a watch. Let us 
further assume that I am the one who 
has been marooned. My choice? A gun. 
Why? 

A Winchester Model 92.44 with both 
regular and shot cartridges would -pro- 
vide me with both rifle and shotgun. 
However, if you will not allow the shot 
cartridges, I will have to make them by 
melting the lead in the regular bullets, 
and letting it drip out of the end of the 
steel jacket of a cartridge which I, have 
worn a hole in by rubbing on a conven- 
ient rock. I allow these drippings to run 
into the sand. I now reload an empty 
shell, using instead of a bullet, a portion 
of the shot which I have just completed. 
In order that these shot will not spill 
out of the reloaded shell, I will place a 
wooden plug in the open end. Now I 
have a shotgun. 

Next, I must start a fire. Simple with 
a rifle. Powder under dry grass, etc., is 
easily ignited by firing a blank cartridge 
into it. 

Now I am prepared to shoot such game 
as I may desire for food, clothing, oil, 
etc., and, at the same time, protect my- 
self from the type of game which might 
endeavor to pillage my humble camp. 
In my spare time, I may even make a 
knife by whetting the butt plate of my 
rifle on a rock. 

Should I crave a fish diet, even that 
can be arranged. I may even build a fish 


GOSH, | F'GOT 
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trap, a weir, or some similar device, or 
perhaps I shall snare them. However, I 
can prepare hooks from the steel jackets 
of my shells by whetting them on the 
rocks. In fact, if I am really ambitious, 
I can make them from the shell cases, 
fish bones, or other material which I 


may find upon the shore. Leaders can 
be made from the fibrous portion of the 
innards of sheep or goats which I have 
shot. Good lines may be made of raw 
hide for catching large fish, or from 
hemp-aratan for smaller fish. Lures can 
be made from the brass on the shell 
cases, and feathers from the birds of 
bright plumage. A pole can be cut, and 
guides made from the vertebre of small 
animals or fish. The reel can be made 
of wood with brass bushings from the 
shell cases. 

Give me the trusty, old 92, and look out 
for your laurels, Mister Angler.—Lieut. 
J. E. Nolan, U. 8S. Navy. 


Snake Casting 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HILE casting at 

Ponce Inlet, Fla., 
on April 1, I caught a 
rattlesnake. Less than a week later, 
while fishing in the Saint John’s River 
where it enters Lake Dexter above As- 
tor, Fla., I was casting for bass, and 
caught another rattlesnake. I sighted 
the snake about midway of the channel. 
The first cast went over the snake, and 
slipped off. The second one hooked a 
bass. The third hooked the snake in the 
back. Previously I had caught several 
young alligators, as long as 5 ft., and 
weighing 75 lb., with a light, casting 
tackle-—H. A. Pillars, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


Ferocious Field Mice 


EDITOR HEN I read, 
Outdoor Life: “Careful...It’sa 

Porcupine,” I was dis- 
mayed to find a woman, no less, advocat- 
ing the exciting sport of hunting porcu- 
pines. Most sportsmen know that no 
true woodsman would kill a porky, for 
the simple reason that it is the one ani- 
mal that can be killed without man-made 
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weapons, and has saved countless men 
from starvation when lost in the bar- 
rens. I could quote statistics to show 
that the destruction of the porky is mere 
pifie compared with that of rabbits or 
beavers. 

For a certain type of hunter, bagging 
of a vicious porky may be a real accom- 
plishment, but, for me, give me a fero- 
cious field mouse any day.—Henry Da- 
vidson, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


States Can Ban Arms 


EDITOR ONCERNING the 
Outdoor Life: letter on the right 

to bear arms, may I 
say that this amendment restricts Con- 
gress only? A state may restrict the use 
of arms as it sees fit—Norman Christen- 
sen, Oakland, Cal. 
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WHY NOT MAKE IT 


A COMPLETE VACATION? 


GOING traveling in New England? Week-ending? Vacation- 

ing? Then why not leave care behind and relax in air-con- 
ditioned comfort—in a New Haven streamlined coach or luxurious 
Pullman? 


You'll travel faster, safer, of course, and happier. And save money, 
as well—for train fares are lower this summer. They actually are 
less than you pay for traffic-ridden highway travel. 


If you're pleasure-bound, make your pleasure complete. Sink into a 
comfortable seat. Dine as you travel, leisurely and well. Chat, or 
read or rest. And arrive refreshed and happy. 


The train's the thing, this season. And New Haven train travel 
rates high among the splendid service offered by most American 
railroads in 1937. 

Write to Room 596, South Station, Boston, for your copy of 


illustrated, informative booklet— ‘SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
RESORTS—and How to Get There”’. 


THE NEW HAVEN R. R. 





WORK — DINE 
or RELAX 


as you 


GO BY TRAIN 
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says: Sensitive throats welcome Luckies’ 


“Luckies have been my favorite cigarette for about 5 
years. They’re a light smoke that sensitive throats 
welcome. Of the many trends that sweep through 
Hollywood, one of the longest lasting has been the 
preference for Luckies. | once asked a ‘property’ man 
—who supplies cigarettes to the actors — what the 
favorite is. He opened a box containing cigarettes. 


They were all Luckies.” ol a 


Starring in Samuel Goldwyn's Production WOMAN CHASES MAN’ : lps 





The Finest Tobaccos — 
“The Cream of the Crop 






Notice how many professional menand _ that, if Luckies are gentle on their sen- 
women — lawyers, doctors, statesmen, sitive throats, they will be gentle on 


etc., smoke Luckies. See how many your throat, too? You will appreciate 
leading artists of radio, stage, screen the throat protection of a light smoke 
and opera prefer them. Their voices free of certain irritants expelled by 
are their fortunes. Doesn’t it follow the exclusive ‘Toasting’ Process. 


—_ 





i -. f 


A Light Smoke ™— 


It's loasted—Your Throat Protection “*S¢snsreoud F 


anes 
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